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Preface 


In 1827 Mountstuart Elphinstone retired from the service of 
the East India Company and spent the rest of his life in retire¬ 
ment. He refused the offers of the Governor Generalship of India 
on at least two occasions. During much of his retirement he was 
engaged in writing a History of India which was published in 
1841. After his death his friend and biographer Sir E. Colebrooke 
edited Mountstuart’s notes and published the Life of Mount¬ 
stuart Elphinstone in two volumes. Although Elphinstone was 
without office from 1827, his views on India were greatly res¬ 
pected and he was frequently consulted about Indian affairs. 

The India Office Library, London, is in possession of the 
Elphinstone Papers in 33 large trunks: sixteen containing papers 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone; eleven of John, 13th Lord Elphin¬ 
stone and six of William Fullerton Elphinstone. The last men¬ 
tioned collection would, when carefully read, throw considerable 
light on the times and events of the later and earlier eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Anglo-Indian History. William Fullerton 
Elphinstone is the revered uncle of Mountstuart to whom he 
owed so much during his Indian years. Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company, William Elphinstone 
dedicated his life to the promotion of the interest of the East 
India Company. A study of the lives of the members of the 
Elphinstone family who came to India, would cover a substantial 
part of the nineteenth century Anglo-Indian History. To Mount¬ 
stuart Elphinstone, the founder of the British power in WeVft/B0 
India, this country owes a debt of gratitude for his wise legislWlt 
and able government. 

I could not resist the temptation to quote Elphinstone’s letters 
and passages from his journal which have perhaps made this 
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biography rather dull to the reader. I crave his indulgence. All 
Elphinstone’s journals, about twenty four, are in the keeping of 
the India Office Library. For the purpose of this work extracts 
from eleven of the journals have been taken. No life of Elphin- 
stone can be complete without a thorough study of these journals. 
They are a mirror to Elphinstone—the man. Instead of publishing 
in a separate volume his vast correspondence and interesting ex¬ 
tracts from his journals I have tried to tell this story, as much as 
possible, in his own words. Scholars will, therefore, be able to 
draw upon the original material, administrative, political and 
social. A picture of the times as Elphinstone saw and experienced 
has been my motive. I hope I have succeeded. 

The British Council made this work a possibility by awarding 
a Commonwealth scholarship for the research scheme. I am, 
indeed, very grateful to them. I am also thankful to the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London, for the appointment 
of a visiting Professor to the School which was helpful in many 
ways. To the willing help rendered by the India Office Library, 
London, in the reading of the records contributed substantially 
in going through immense material within the course of a year. 
The Sir Ratan Tata Trust, the Cooper Education Trust, the 
Public School Society, Bombay, and the Modem Education 
Society, Poona, by their generous publication grants easied the 
heavy burden of publishing this book, for which I am deeply 
indebted. The author also acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
University of Poona for the grant-in-aid received by him from the 
University towards the cost of publication of his book. Among 
friends a special mention must be made for encouragement and 
appreciation by Mr. R. B. Patel and Mrs. N. A. Palkiwalla. Both 
these friends have been very helpful in the publication of quite a 
few works of the author 'for which he is very grateful. Thanks are 
also due to my publishers, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, for 
their cooperation and willingness to undertake the publication 
of this work. 


R. D. Choksey 
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Elphinstone Home and Family 


Sir William Fraser, the biographer of the Elphinstone family, 
wrote: “The Elphinstones, Lords Elphinstone, through the long, 
descent of centuries, have experienced the vicissitudes and chan¬ 
ges, and the ups and downs like many other Scottish families. 
When they first entered upon possession of their commanding 
tower in the thirteenth century they did not require to ascend 
to its summit to see thirteen counties. Quite before them were 
their own feudal superiors ... 

“While the Lords Elphinstone were the loyal feudal subjects of 
the Earl of Winton, and never swerved from fidelity to them,, 
they were not involved in the fate of their feudal superiors. 
Although their ancient Tower of Elphinstone was lost to them 
for a time by the law of division between male and female heirs, 
the old tower had a romantic return to them after the lapse of 
centuries... .Unlike the Setons, the Elphinstones could trace 
their descent as Elphinstones of Elphinstone conjoined from 
the year 1509 with the Scottish peerage of Lord Elphinstone 
conferred by the gallant King James the fourth on his faithful 
subject, who was accounted his prototype on the disastrous 
field of Flodden...” 1 

The home of the Elphinstones was about a mile to the east 
of Carberry hill, where Queen Mary and Bothwell surrendered 
to their Scottish lords in June 1567. In close proximity to this 
historical spot stood the venerable castle or Tower of Elphin¬ 
stone. With that Tower the noble and baronial family of Elphin¬ 
stone had been identified in various ways for upwards of 

1 The Elphkvtone Family Book, Vol. I, 1897, Sir William Fraser, 
p. Irrrvi. 
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twenty generations! or for nearly six and a half centuries 
reckoned from the year 1250* 

The castle, it was always understood by the Elphinstone 
family, was built by the first known Elphinstone, John de El¬ 
phinstone, who, it was said, was living about 1250: that was in 
the time of King Alexander III of Scotland. The castle was the 
most striking object in the wide landscape that lay to the east 
in the district of Haddingtonshire. The prospects from the 
windows and battlements was not only confined to the locality. 
Tradition said that on a clear day as many as thirteen counties 
could be seen from the battlements of the Tower. 

This ancient home of the Elphinstones was reacquired by 
William Fullerton Elphinstone, the third son of the tenth Lord 
Elphinstone, after the lapse of a few centuries. It had in the in¬ 
tervening period been in the hands of the Johnstones and other 
families. The lands of the Elphinstones were inherited by one 
Agnes Elphinstone, the heir of the line, or the heir female of 
the family in the middle of the fifteenth century. She married 
Gilbert Johnstone of Annandale and their descendants conti¬ 
nued in possession of the lands of Elphinstone until the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and were known as the Johnstones 
of Elphinstone. They were then acquired by John Callander of 
Westerton and Prestonhall, whose representatives continued in 
possession of the lands when Fraser wrote the account of the 
Elphinstone family. But the ancient Tower and farm were ac¬ 
quired in 1813 from the trustees of Sir John by William Fuller¬ 
ton Elphinstone. He had besides acquired the beautiful estate 
of Carbeny by his marriage with Elizabeth Fullerton, the heiress 
of Carbeny. It is when he had acquired Carbeny, that senti¬ 
ment prompted him to buy the neighbouring Tower and Tower 
farm of Elphinstone, his family home, so long associated with 
the Elphinstone family. But more on this distinguished member 
of the Elphinstone family later. 

The tenth Lord Elphinstone, father of William Fullerton El¬ 
phinstone, was born on 6th August 1711, and succeeded his father 
in 1757. He married in 1735 Lady Clementina Fleming, daughter 
and heiress of John, sixth Earl of Wigton. On the death of her 


* Ibid., p. vii. 
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unde Lady Clementina inherited the estates of Cumbernauld, 
and Biggar. She was sixteen when she married. Her husband 
was eight years her senior. This union was destined to be 
blessed with seven sons and seven daughters. 

With Charles, tenth Lord Elphinstone, began an eminently 
interesting epoch in the history of the Elphinstone family. His 
union with Lady Clementina brought affluence and made him 
the owner of considerable property. Though this improved his 
social position, there was, as we shall see later, not much mate¬ 
rial prosperity. His descendants served their country with dis¬ 
tinction both at home and abroad. His sons and grandsons oc¬ 
cupied some of the highest positions in the Government at 
home and especially in the great Indian dependency abroad. 
To Sir William Fraser “the name of Elphinstone was imperish- 
ably enshrined in the pages of Indian history”. 

In 1737, by an agreement, the tenth Lord Elphinstone secured 
the estates of Cumbernauld and Biggar in life rent. Her Lady¬ 
ship inherited the estate on 16th March, 1747, for on the death 
of her father, his brother had become the 7th Earl Wigton but 
he died childless. The peerage of Wigton became extinct for 
want of heirs-male. Besides this relationship with the Earls of 
Wigton, Lord Elphinstone was also connected through his wife 
with the family of Keith Earls Marischal. Her Ladyship’s 
mother was Lady Mary Keith, eldest daughter of William, ninth 
Earl Marischal. Lady Clementina had considerably enriched the 
noble lineage of the Elphinstone family. 

On inheriting the Wigton estates Lord Elphinstone moved 
his family to Cumbernauld house. Unfortunately the estate was 
weighed down by debts of the sixth Earl of Wigton, Lady 
Clementina’s father. Hence the rents of the estate were held 
by the trustees to pay off those encumbrances. The estates were, 
therefore, not as profitable as they ought to have been. 

The family grew and with it the many responsibilities that 
followed. It became a large household making greater demands 
on the Lord’s lean purse.' 

* This finds expression in her Ladyship’s letters to Lord Panmure, one 
of the trustees, and a relative of the family. On one occasion she wrote: 
*1 am sure if your Lordship knows we had nothing to support ourselves 
and family from the time of our marriage to the year 1748, whan my 
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It, therefore, became necessary to leave Cumbernauld and go 
to live in Edinburgh. To meet the payments of the debts, both 
personal and those on the estate, Lord Elphinstone and his wife 
made a trust. The trustees were their sons John and William 
and nephew Charles Gascoigne. After the expenses of the estate 
were paid during their joint lives, and Lady Clementina, if the 
survivor, the restricted allowance of £650 a year was paid to 
them. The trust was to be in existence till such time as the 
estate was cleared of the debts. How long this arrangement 
lasted is not known. The couple lost quite a few of their children 
during their life time. 

His Lordship died at Edinburgh on 6th April, 1781, at the 
age of 69. He was buried in the Wigton family aisle at Biggar. 
Lady Clementina, his wife, lived 18 years after his death. She 
continued to take a lively interest in her children. She outlived 
her son John, eleventh Lord Elphinstone, and saw her grandson 
in possession of the peerage. She died in London on 1st January, 
1799, in the 80th year of her life. During her long life she had 
known in succession four Lords Elphinstone. 

We may now turn our attention to the survivors. Of the 
surviving sons two were destined to make a name in the history 
of the country. One was the famous Admiral George Keith 
and the other, already mentioned, William Fullerton Elphin¬ 
stone. The eldest was John who became the eleventh Lord 
Elphinstone bom on 26th January, 1737. Succeeded his father 
in April 1781. But more on him later. The Admiral, George 
Keith was the fifth son and was born on 7th January, 1746. 
He began his naval career in 1761. He was twice married and 
had issue. William Elphinstone, the third son, was born on 
13th September, 1740. He was, as we know, responsible for 
buying the Tower and Tower farm for the Elphinstone family. 

uncle Earl Charles, dyed, the interest of my portion excepted. And! as 
that amounted to no more than £83.6s. 8d. yearly, and was not regularly 
paid, we could not miss to run in debt.... So that once having been 
brought in debt by plain necessity, and our family increasing and want¬ 
ing education I was obliged to take up money from the factor for that 
purpose.... So that upon all these accounts, I hope your Lordship wilt 
not think I have been extravagant, tho’ in the course of 23 years I have 
ru» into £2000 in ddst ?.—The Elphinstone Family Book, Fraser, Vol. L 
p. 258. 
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He amassed a large fortune by thrift and character. He deserves 
a special mention in virtue of die high position he occupied in 
the East India Company. Among the daughters Elenora and 
Clementina both married. The former married in 1777 William 
Adam of Blair Adam, the latter in 1785 James Drummond 
created Lord Perth. 

One of the most noticeable and stately figures was George 
Keith who became a famous naval commander and took part 
in the most stirring events of his time and rose to the rank 
of Admiral. He was sent to the sea with only a five pound 
note and told to push his fortunes on this meagre sum. Con¬ 
sidering all he did over the years it was nothing short of a 
miracle. To his granduncle, the Earl Marischal George Keith, 
he was deeply indebted for all the assistance given in the earlier 
years of his life. At the early age of 26 he became a commander 
on board the Scorpion. He took part in die American War 
1775-1779 and showed ability and enterprise. For the part he 
played he was highly commended by Admiral Arbuthnot and 
Sir Henry Clinton. On returning home he obtained a seat in 
the Parliament. He was present at the siege of Toulon. Years 
brought him more distinction and honour. He soon rose to 
the rank of a rear-Admiral and on his return from an expedition 
to the Cape of Good Hope he was made an Irish peer. He took 
the title of Baron Keith of Stonehaven Marischal in the memory 
of his beloved uncle. He was present at the battle of the Nile 
and in 1802 the recipient of several honours. A vote of thanks 
was moved in both the Houses of Parliament. The freedom of 
the city of London was conferred on him and he was created a 
peer of the United Kingdom. On 14th May, 1814, Lord Keith 
was made a Viscount. In 1812 he had become the commander 
of the Channel Fleet and to his care Emperor Napoleon was 
given before his exile to St. Helena. This was his last act before 
his retirement from the navy. 

In the collection of portraits at Carberry Tower is that of 
the Honourable William Fullerton Elphinstone of Carberry. 
hi the words of Fraser: “The portrait shows him with a large 
and noble head crowned with white locks, the massive and 
determined yet kindly countenance, ate all the characteristics 
c£ the man, who in his day was <me of the leading and most 
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respected members in die administration of the great East India 
Company and who did so much for the welfare of the noble 
family to which he belonged”. His nephew, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the subject of this biography, was deeply indebted to 
his revered uncle for his promotions in the service of the East 
India Company. Very cordial relations existed between the 
nephew and his uncle as testified by the letters written by 
Mountstuart during his stay in India. The letters of the nephews 
and nieces speak with the utmost regard and affection of this 
most respected figure in the Elphinstone family. He deserves 
our special attention. 

The Elphinstone Birthday Book contains the following entry 
of the birth of William Elphinstone among the children of the 
tenth Lord Elphinstone and Lady Clementina: “Their third son 
was born at Elphinstone upon the thirteenth September, 1740, 
and christened William by Mr John Bruce, minister at Airth”. 

Like his brother, George Keith, William went to sea at the 
early age of 15. He went to the navigation school to perfect 
himself there, preparatory to entering the service of the East 
India Company. During these early years he visited India and 
China in the trading vessels of the Company. He soon revealed 
a remarkable capacity for business. By thrift and hard work he 
not only provided himself with personal comforts but offered 
to send his surplus earnings to his home at Cumbernauld. In 
1765 he was in command of a trading vessel. In order to help 
him their granduncle, the Earl Marischal, sent each of his nep¬ 
hews a munificent gift of £2000. With this small gift and his acu¬ 
men for business William made his way well to the front among 
Indian traders. These were the days the factors of the Com¬ 
pany were amassing fortunes by means which do not stand any 
ethical examination. In fact, before many years had elapsed, he 
acquired an ample fortune. His marriage with the heiress of 
Carberry, Miss Elizabeth Fullerton of Carstairs, in the County 
of Lanark, was an event of no inconsiderable consequence. The 
estate of Carberry fell to him through his wife in 1793. It was 
after his marriage that he added the surname of Fullerton to 
Itis own, 

The biographer of the family has to say about William: 
‘Through a small gift of £2000 he acquired a considerable for- 
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tunc, with wise investment it steadily increased. Not only did 
he place his family in very comfortable circumstances, but re¬ 
gained the family possessions in the Tower of Elphinstone and 
often assisted his needy relatives. As his fortune rose his ex¬ 
perience ripened. Retiring from active commerce about middle 
life, his status and reputation were such that he was selected to 
occupy a seat in the Court of Directors at India Office". 

Years increased his reputation and standing in the Company. 
He became Chairman of the Court of Directors and high tribu¬ 
tes to his ability was paid in 1804 and was re-elected Chairman 
in 1806 and again in 1814. His wisdom had impressed the high¬ 
est officials in the Company. There are on record letters from 
eminent Governors General as Warren Hastings and the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, besides Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Canning, 
all anxious to know his views and seek his advice. He was 
often besieged on all hands for favours. His appellants ranged 
from the duke to the son of a humble farmer. To every appeal, 
we are told, he gave courteous and careful attention. 

The Elphinstones themselves were among the most distin¬ 
guished servants of the Company who often sought the favours 
and aid of uncle William. There was Mountstuart Elphinstone 
who wrote: “None of the considerations which I have just been 
stating at any time diminish my gratitude to my uncle William 
for putting me in a situation where it was within my own 
reach to make a certain and ample fortune". This was when 
overcome with homesickness and separation from friends and 
relatives. To the other Elphinstones in India he was as much 
a friend, philosopher and guide. There was Mountstuart’s 
brother James Ruthven Elphinstone. The Honourable John 
Adam, cousin and close friend of Mountstuart, a man of sound 
judgment and great diplomatic ability. There was Charles El¬ 
phinstone Fleming, Admiral and later Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital; and lastly, John, twelfth Lord Elphinstone Major- 
General in the army and father of the thirteenth Lord who was 
Governor of Bombay and Madras, 1857. All these, but especially 
the first three, “owed their progress and advancement in 
service, in greater or less degree, to the influence and assis¬ 
tance of their venerable uncle". They sought his advice and 
guidance in all matters of administrative importance and received 
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Ills help on all occasions. 

It is to Uncle William that Mountstuart Elphin$tane ex¬ 
pressed his aims and objects of Government in the Deccan: 
"‘The plan I am going on is to show the utmost possible mode¬ 
ration to preserve the institutions of the natives as I find them, 
and to make great sacrifices for the purpose of taking people 
along with me, instead of imposing a government by mere force". 
One other reference is sufficient to show the cordial relations 
and utmost confidence existed between the nephew and uncle. 
The Court of Directors appeared to be displeased with 
Mountstuart for raising the salaries of his staff. Mountstuart 
confided in his uncle that he had done so by "sacrificing so 
much of the chance of an addition to his own". It was but na¬ 
tural for him in this predicament to seek uncle William's sup¬ 
port and advice and it was with his help that he was again 
reinstated in the good opinion of the Directors. A thankful 
nephew wrote: 

"I cannot conclude without offering my best thanks for 
your attention to my interests in your proposed motion about 
my allowances. For the reasons I have stated I am not at all 
sanguine of success, but I shall not be least thankful whatever 
may be the result. 

"Believe me, with sincere respect, my dear uncle, yours 
most sincerely. 

M. Elphinstone" 

In 1824 uncle William was struck with paralysis and his life 
was despaired of. Yet he made a good recovery and was next 
year almost as well as ever. This was the occasion when touching 
letters were exchanged by Mountstuart with his sisters regard** 
ing his uncle’s health. But more on that hereafter. 

He resigned his place from the Court of Directors in 182$ 
at the age of 85 and that was after 70 years in the service of 
the East India Company. Mr. Campbell Majorlbanks, Chairman, 
on behalf of the Court of Directors, recorded at East India 
House, on 22nd February, 1826: "I obey the unanimous request 
of the Court in conveying to you the assurance of their unfeig¬ 
ned regard, and of their earnest wish that every possible comfort 
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may attend you at the close of life, the greater portion of which 
•(embracing the unexampled period of 70 years) has been devo¬ 
ted with the talents of no ordinary description to promote the 
interests of the East India Company. . . 

After such a long and useful life the Honourable William 
Fullerton Elphinstone died on the 3rd May, 1834, at the age 
of 94. Though he was not the first born he (Ed more for the 
Elphinstone Family than many a Lord. He and Keith were re¬ 
quired to push their own fortunes in the world. While Keith 
had at least a five pound note William had only his parents 
blessings. Yet each in his own profession achieved a 
good name and ample fortune. Fraser is of opinion “that it was 
William Fullerton who paved the way for the remarkable suc¬ 
cesses of his nephew Mountstuart and later on the thirteenth 
Lord Elphinstone in India’'. In the face of adverse circumstances, 
barely equipped with the necessaries of life, his diligence and 
perseverence were eventually crowned with success. He was the 
first of that brilliant trio who made the name of Elphinstone so 
honourably associated with the history of our country. 

Elizabeth Fullerton of Carberry, wife of William Elphinstone, 
was of careful and studious habits. She kept a journal. She had 
liberal education, good taste and keen appreciation. She read 
widely on various subjects. In her journal we hear of Steele, 
Burke, Milton and Voltaire. But she likes Addison the best. 
She often wrote and freely commented on various preachers. 
As a mother she was careful and affectionate. She looked forth 
anxiously to a family reunion at Carberry. Nothing delighted 
her more than to hear from her children. She had an anxious 
time as a mother. Her first bom was in China, her next in the 
navy and her two youngest exposed to the fortunes of war in 
foreign lands. Since William was constantly on the move Eliza¬ 
beth also spent quite some time in travelling in Scotland. 4 She 

* She paid {request visits to friends and relations—the Elphlns to nes 
at Cumbernauld, the Keiths at Tulliallan, the Erskines at Cardross, the 
Malcolms at Burnfoot and many others. She also received a large num- 
T>er of guests. Her last and touching entry in her journal is in 1828 and 
•end with the words: “Another year closes to the many I have seen, 
though from my dimness of sight and sometimes a slight confusion fa) 
ray head I am not quite so able, asjl need to be, to enjoy bring out. 
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survived her husband for six years and died at East Lodge, 
Enfield, on 27th May, 1840. at the advanced age of eighty-two. 

Elizabeth and William had four sons. The eldest John spent 
nearly all his life in China. He was a merchant in Canton. He 
died unmarried and left the Elphinstone estates to his brother 
James Drummond Buller Elphinstone. Charles was a captain 
in the Royal Navy. He and his cousin Charles Fleming both 
perished at sea*-—the one in St. George and the other in Blenheim. 
William took to the army and played an important role in the 
Napoleonic War in Europe. He was the unfortunate command¬ 
er of the British army in the first Afghan War. His campaign 
was an utter failure and he died on 23rd April, 1842. James 
Drummond, the youngest son, like his brother William, took 
to the army. In the Napoleonic struggles he was taken prisoner 
but was treated very kindly by the Emperor. When Napoleon 
was at St. Helena the Elphinstone family decided to send him 
a token of their gratitude for his kindness to one of its members. 
It was John who, on his way home, broke journey at St. Helena 
and presented Napoleon with Chinese silk shawls. James married 
twice and his second wife Anna Maria bore him four sons and 
four daughters. It was his eldest son William who became the 
fifteenth Lord Elphinstone and the succession passed to the 
heirs of William Fullerton Elphinstone of Carberry. That is how 
the Carberries of Carstairs became the Lords Elphinstone. 

Having traced in some detail the lives of two of the most 
distinguished members of the Elphinstone family we may now 
turn to the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, the elder brother of 
George Keith and William Elphinstone. He succeeded his father 
to the peerage, as previously noted, in 1781. There is next to 
nothing In the family records about the first eighteen years 
of his life. But it may be inferred that John Elphinstone must 
have received education befitting the position he was to occupy 
in the Elphinstone family. In the spring of 1755 he was finish¬ 
ing his education in Edinburgh; and in the same year was 
appointed second lieutenant in the army. 

John. Elphinstone had a choice to go either to Nova Scotia 

I have still sufficient health and strength to be thankful for, and try 
to be so, and for my many other blessings*'. 
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or Jamaica. The latter was refected by his mother because of 
John’s delicate health and the place too remote from Scotland. 
He reached Halifax in Nova Scotia in July, 1856. We hear of 
him again in 1758 when one David Mill who wrote home of 
him: “I can say he is very sober and well liked in the regiment”. 
John was soon engaged in considerable fighting. He took part 
in the campaign at Quebec under General Wolfe: “We are one 
of those destined to go up the river St. Lawrence under the 
command of General Wolfe”. He was wounded and in a letter 
home John wrote to his mother : “We have drawn several bones 
out. I mean by we, the doctor and myself”. This wound disabled 
him from further part in the war. 

Lieutenant Elphinstone returned home in November, 1759, and 
tried for promotion in the army. He received a commission to 
raise a company of foot in April, 1760. He was referred to by 
the king as “our trusty and well beloved John Elphinstone, 
gentleman commandant of a company of foot to be forthwith 
raised for our service”. He was designated Captain. His head¬ 
quarters were at Cumbernauld. A year later he again tried for 
further promotion but did not succeed. His health began to fail 
and he was advised to take leave. 

About the beginning of 1764, Captain Elphinstone married 
the Honourable Anne Ruthven, eldest daughter of James, third 
Lord Ruthven. The first was a daughter born 3rd January, 1765, 
at Cumbernauld. The Earl Marischal wrote to Lady Clementina 
in 1768: “I wish you joy of your fourth grandchild. Are they 
all daughters? If they be, John must get four sons in the follow¬ 
ing years”. Not till 1774 was the much awaited son born. The 
heir was called “young Jock of Biggar” by the Parish minister 
in his letter of 23rd June, 1774. 

On the death of the tenth Lord, John succeeded him to the 
peerage as the eleventh Lord Elphinstone. In 1781 he was ap¬ 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh Castle and conti¬ 
nued to hold that position till his death thirteen years later. 
The modest salary attached to it was £ 182.10s. a year. In 1784 
he was elected' a representative peer for Scotland and re-elected 
in 1790 and continued to hold that honour till his death in 
1794. He died on 9th August and was laid to rest in the Wigton 
famiily aisle at Biggair. The Wigton estates under his care were 
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considerably improved. He was known to have Increased their 
rental from about £1250 to £2220. 

Though we have mentioned that we do not know exactly 
when the trust disposition created in 1771 to pay the debts on 
Lady Clementina’s estates ended, it appears, that by 1785 the 
estates were cleared of the encumbrances. And it was in 1785 
that Lady Clementina and her sons, John and William, entered 
into a fresh agreement which included the payment of an an¬ 
nuity of £800 to Lady Clementina and of considerable sums to 
others. 

Anne Ruthven, the dowager Lady Elphinstone, survived her 
husband seven years. As Lord Elphinstone died without leaving 
any deed of settlement, his moveable estate was divided bet¬ 
ween his younger children and his widow. The new Lord El¬ 
phinstone granted to his sisters a bond of annuity and to his 
mother Anne a bond of annuity on her giving up certain rights 
to her son. Lady Anne Elphinstone died on 28th October, 1801. 

Before we turn to the family of the eleventh Lord Elphin¬ 
stone we may say a few things on his two married sisters El- 
enora and Clementina. The former married William Adam of 
Woodstoun in the County of Kincardine. The Woodstoun estate 
brought the married couple a yearly sum of £4250; and El- 
enora brought her husband, in her own right, various sums of 
money. Later, William Adam was the Right Honourable William 
of Blair-Adam, in the County of Kinross. He became a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament for Gatton, and subsequently for other con¬ 
stituencies. He held many other important appointments. El- 
enora died in 1800, and William in 1839. They had five sons, 
all of whom were distinguished in the service of the country. 

John, the eldest son, a close friend of Mountstuart, ended to 
the service of the East India Company as senior councillor, and 
became Governor-General on 13th January, 1823. He resigned 
the office to Lord Amherst on 1st August following. Both John 
and Mountstuart came to India together, and remained close 
friends sharing all thoughts, advising one another on all pro¬ 
blems of the State till John, broken in health, died on his way 
home. But more on these cousins later. Frederick, the fourth 
sou, wa$ in 1832 appointed Governor of Madras. He continued 
tto 1837 when he was succeeded by the thirteenth Lord Elphto- 
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stone his fraud nephew. Admiral Sir Charles Adam of Blair* 
Adam, who succeeded his father in the estate, had a son, 
William Adam, who became Private Secretary to Lord Elphin- 
stone, Governor of Bombay, from 1853 to 1858. This William 
Adam became Governor of Madras in 1880. 

Clementina was born in Cumbernauld in 1740 and married 
James Drummond of Perth in 1785. Both James and Clementina 
brought substantial estates in their marriage contracts. James 
became a British Peer with the title of Lord Perth in 1797. This 
union had only one surviving daughter, later Lady Gwydyr in 
1820 and in 1826 Lady Willoughby de Eresby. She became a 
prominent leader in the fashionable world of London. James 
died in 1800 and was survived by Lady Clementina for 22 years. 

The other two daughters Primrose and Mary remained un¬ 
married and inherited all the earthly goods, including money, 
of their mother Lady Clementina. Primrose left by a will all her 
estates to Mary but provided legacies to her brother William 
and others. Primrose died in 1802 but Mary survived till 1825. 
This is the story of the uncles, aunts and cousins of the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

To Mountstuart’s father, the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, were 
bom four sons and four daughters. The eldest John, living in 
very stirring times, of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era, took to the profession of a soldier. Unlike his 
father he advanced very rapidly in his army career. By 1805 
he was Major-General. In 1806 he was elected, like his father 
a representative Peer and took his seat in the House of Lords. 
By 1811 the prince-regent made him take the rank by brevet as 
lieutenant-general; he also became lord-lieutenant for the County 
of Dambarton. He married Janet Hyndford of the County of 
Roxburgh in 1806. 

The fortunes of the family were at a low ebb when the 
eleventh Lord died. His son was burdened with many financial 
obligations. His personal property descended to Lady Anne, his 
widow, and to her three younger sons and four daughters— 
Charles, James Ruthven, Mountstuart, Anne, Clementina, 
Mackenzie and Keith Elphinstone, burdened with debts of the 
deceased Lord. Mountstuart, when in India, often expressed a 
desire to pay the debts on his return home. Anne had great 
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faith in Mountstuart’s ability and entertained great hope that 
on his return home he would re-establish the fortunes of the 
family. 

Charles Elphinstone was the second son. Entered the navy 
and rose rapidly so that by 1794, when only twenty years old, 
he became a captain. He was actively employed against the 
French. His promotions followed rapidly and by 1812 he was a 
Rear-Admiral. In recognition of his services he was made Gov¬ 
ernor of Greenwich Hospital. He became a member of Parlia¬ 
ment for Sterling in 1802 and was re-elected in 1806 and 1807. 

His elder brother Lord Elphinstone, who now succeeded to 
the name and title of the Elphinstones, could not succeed to 
the estates of Cumbernauld and Biggar. Hence the title of 
“Baron Fleming” and the estates passed to Charles Elphinstone. 
Lord John questioned his brother’s right and moved the Court 
of Sessions and the House of Lords but lost his claim to Charles. 
Later under the terms of an Act of Parliament in 1826 Charles 
was authorised to sell those portions of the Wigton estates 
known as Biggar and Boghall. This, came as a shock to the 
family and we have a few letters from Anne to Mountstuart 
complaining bitterly of Charles’ conduct and management of 
those estates. It was Charles' son that became the fourteenth 
Lord Elphinstone but died within six months of his assuming 
the title. The title hence passed to the Carberries of Carstairs, 
the descendants of uncle William. 

The third son James Ruthven, born in 1776 entered the Civil 
■Service of the East India Company and arrived at Calcutta in 
1791, four years earlier to Mountstuart and his cousin Adam 
who came in 1796. He served the Company in many parts of 
India. The family biographer says nothing of his marriage in 
India and the birth of a child. The genealogical tree mentions 
James as unmarried. But his marriage was known to Mount- 
•stuart through Adam and also to the family at home. He lost 
both his wife and child while in India. Broken in health he died 
on the island of St. Helena, where he was compelled, due to 
extreme weakness, to break his voyage home. A monument was 
•subsequently erected to him by Mountstuart. He died on 1st 
August 1828. 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, 5 one of the trio of great Elphin- 
stones, was the fourth and the youngest son of, the eleventh 
Lord Elphinstone. He is the subject of this biography. He came 
to India at an early age and rose in the service of the Company 
ending his career as the Governor of Bombay. Separated from 
the family for a number of years Mountstuart yearned to re¬ 
turn home. His voluminous correspondence with the members 
of his family testify to his deep attachment to them. He was 
ever anxious to be of service to his kinsmen and while in 
authority promoted their interests if they came to India and 
even of those they recommended. His brother James and his 
nephew James Erskine both enjoyed of his bounty though often 
undeserving. His generous disposition often placed him in 
financial stringency; and at the close of his service with the 
Company, he had to make constant calculations of his savings 
with his thoughts centered on how he was to spend his days 
in retirement. He was a man of very delicate constitution and 
it is, indeed, surprising that he spent nearly as many years in 
retirement as he had spent in India. 

The sum and substance of his long life are recorded in his 
journals. These journals are a mirror to Mountstuarfs life. 
They give you his innermost thoughts, his reactions to his 
environment and reveal a man refined, cultured and highly 
emotional. Nothing stirs him more than the beauties of na¬ 
ture. Long passages in his journals are devoted to describing 
the natural scenes he saw in his long joumies all over India. 
The journals are not meant for any eyes except his own. Hence 
they contain what we call ‘atma katha’, the stoiy of his soul. 


1 ‘The Christian name Mountstuart was evidently derived through the 
marriage of Lady Anne Stuart, second daughter of James, second Earl 
of Bute, and sister of John, third Earl of Bute, Prime Minister of King 
George the third, with James, third Lord Ruthven. Anne Ruthven, their 
second daughter, married John, eleventh Lord Elphinstone, and their 
youngest son was named Mountstuart Elphinstone. John, Lord Mountstuart, 
eldest son of John, fourth Earl of Bute and Mountstuart Xlphinrfnna 
were second cousins. The title of Lord Mountstuart was one of the 
minor dignities of the Earl of Bute, created in 1703, and appears to have 
been preferred to die higher title of Viscount Kin garth which is contained 
in the same patent” The Elphtnskme Family Boob Fraser, Vol. I, pp. 309- 
*319., 
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A man who fearlessly faced has conscience and strove for self- 
improvement. Anger was man’s worst enemy and Elphinstone 
criticises himself for every failure. Ceaselessly he struggled lot 
perfection and took himself to task for all weaknesses that 
beset men. The journals, therefore, give a remarkable portrait 
of Elphinstone the man. Most of this narrative will be built 
upon the contents of the journals which are fortunately all 
intact, among the Elphinstone papers in India Office, London. 

Mountstuart had four sisters. Among the Elphinstone papers, 
we have a large number of letters exchanged between the 
brother and sisters. Anne Stuart, Clementina Fleming, and 
Elizabeth Mackenzie were' all unmarried. Clementina died in 
1821 while Mountstuart was still in India. Anne died shortly 
after his return to England in 1832 and Elizabeth in 1840. The 
youngest, Keith, was named after Keith, Earl Marischal, her 
great granduncle. On the 16th October, 1768, Earl Marischal 
wrote to Lady Clementina, the grandmother: “I had John’s 
letter in which he tells me the honor he has done me in nam¬ 
ing his daughter Keith”. She married on 4th September, 1803, 
David Erskine of Cardross, Perthshire. To this marriage were 
bom six sons. 

James Erskine and his brothers were in India when Elphin¬ 
stone was the Governor of Bombay. They were his special care. 
James needed considerable attention. The lad was fond of 
gambling and a gay life. There are a number of letters between 
the uncle and nephew. James was constantly in debt and his 
uncle ever generous. But James' brother was made different and 
the uncle was full of praise about the boy’s conduct and charac¬ 
ter. Unlike his brother he was never in monetary trouble. A 
younger brother joined them later. All the boys had great re¬ 
gard and respect for the uncle; and James was ever watchful 
to see that none of his escapades reached his uncle's ears. 
Mountstuart feared that James might behave in a manner likely 
to injure the name of the Elphinstones in India. He, therefore, 
was in touch with the British officials under whom James was 
posted. And we have letters to show how from time to Hm<» the 
uncle was being constantly informed of the nephew’s behaviour. 

This interest and care was not only lavished by him on his 
kith and kin. He was as interested in the wellbeing of those 
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who brought letters of introduction from die members of his 
family. His sisters, relatives and friends often recommended the 
never-do-well at home who left for India. In one such recom¬ 
mendation letter Anne was hard put to warn Elphinstone 
against doing something for the lad who was carrying a letter 
of recommendation from her. He was an undesirable candidate, 
but since she and the boy’s mother were great friends, she had 
given that recommendation, she wrote to Mountstuart later. 
But Elphinstone never lost sight of those he helped and hence, 
wrote back, that the lad was doing quite well, and no matter 
what his conduct at home, had a promising career in India. 
Elphinstone perhaps remembered the part uncle William played 
in his life because of the eminent position he occupied in the 
administration of the Company. His heart must have melted to 
see English boys struggling to make good in a strange land 
and from his position of authority he was ever willing to give 
a helping hand. These and many other excellent traits went to 
make one of the most unique personality in Anglo-Indian history 
—Mountstuart Elphinstone. 





BOOK I 


THE EARLY YEARS 
( 1796 — 1808 ) 





Chapter n 


Mountstuart Elphinstone 


A generation later than Lord Keith another member of the 
Elphinstone family was to make a name abroad as one of the 
ablest of British diplomats and statesmen. This was Mount¬ 
stuart Elphinstone: “The amiable and refined historian and 
statesman of India and his portrait which is a water-colour ... 
is one of the most attractive in the Elphinstone collection”. 
That Elphinstone was a very charming personality, handsome 
and attractive, is borne out by his contemporaries both Eng¬ 
lish and Indian. Describing the subject of the portrait which 
bears the date 1817, Sir Fraser writes: “Seated on an arm-chair, 
besides a covered table, on which rest three volumes of his 
monumental work, he appears as the picture of refinement, cul¬ 
ture and amiability, while his noble countenance is expressive 
at once of the many attractive personal qualities, and the high 
intellectual attainments of this worthy Elphinstone”. One has 
to see this portrait to believe how true is the description given 
by Sir Fraser. One of his life-long friends, Mr. John Russell, 
wrote of him when a boy: “He was at all times a very lively, 
sprightly boy with a light figure and curly golden locks, and 
very good looking”. He was constantly complaining of ill-health 
and the rigours of the Indian climate because of his delicate 
constitution. Though he writes of constant exercise, he builds 
no muscles or develops sufficient energy to withstand the wear 
and tear both of the climate and his work. By sheer determina¬ 
tion he overcomes long periods of physical and often mental 
depression. The keynote of Elphinstone's character is‘ambition 
—the ambition to improve himself in character and his Worldly 
fortunes. Self-examination of both character and Conduct are 
unsparingly pursued to achieve perfection and material welfare 
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by means which spurn all devious paths to earthly gams. Such 
was, as we have already stated, Elphinstone the man. 

There is no mention of either Mountstuart’s place of birth 
or the day of his baptism in the records of his family. This is 
borne out by both the family biographer and Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke who prepared a memoir on Elphinstone shortly after his 
death, which appeared in the journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety in 1861. From that date to 1884 Sir Edward continued 
his labours and published Mr. Elphinstone’s life and career in 
two volumes. We have, therefore, to be content to know that 
he was bom on 6th October, 1779. His early life in that noble 
Scottish family is equally in darkness, and we have only snip¬ 
pets of information. There is reason to believe that he passed 
the first years of his life at Cumbernauld House, the seat of 
his grandparents, in Dumbartonshire. He was, as already men¬ 
tioned, the youngest son of Lord Elphinstone. 

All that Elphinstone became, the scholar and statesman, was 
his doing. For the few particulars we come by of his early life 
and education confirm this view. Till the age of twelve his 
studies were pursued at his father’s house under a tutor, a 
minister of the church of Scotland, Mr. Stark. He was at a 
high school at Edinburgh in 1791-92 and completed his educa¬ 
tion at a school in Kensington, under Dr. Thompson, a teacher 
of some repute. He continued his stay with Dr. Thompson 
until his departure for India in 1795. 

Sir Colebrooke is of the opinion that to “none of his two 
preceptors or schools can we trace more than the germ of that 
patient, persevering study and scholarship that distinguished 
him through life”. From the information available one is doubt¬ 
ful whether Elphinstone as a boy gave any promise of what he 
was to be as a man. From the descriptions given we learn that 
though he was a clever boy he was rather idle, full of spirit, 
fond of reading but averse to all systematic study. His relative, 
Mr. John Lock once wrote: “He was very fond of fun, and in- 
dtxmd to be riotous in his play. I mention this as he was so 
different in after life”. Shortly before he left for India he stayed 
wfth his cousin John Adam. John was to accompany Elphin- 
stwie to India. Mrs. Thompson, sister to Adam, wrote: “Mbunt- 
stoait seamed to be full of obserwSon and mischief but not 



IM& ter study ... tmmstim hBaetgmyfather say 

fi» *m ctewr cmgl for aaytfcte., bn sir fell? W3 k> could 
suppose that could have bear said of MoaotstuartT* 

&GVtf Murray, hr his early recoftecthms of Mm, said he re* 
eased a little boy ixr grey who wove Ms hair long hi imitation 
of the French Republicans. These were the years when Mount*' 
Stuart played on the grounds of the Edinburgh Castle of which, 
his father was the Governor. The Castle housed a large number 
of French prisoners of war. Young Mountstuart was fond of 
talking to them and listening to their revolutionary songs. Sir 
Robert Houston, who accompanied him and Adam to India, 
wrote years later: “I remember some of us, in the early part of 
his Indian career, sending him a red nightcap and tricolor coc¬ 
kade, addressed to “The Hon’ble. M. E. alias Tom Paine”. Those 
were stirring times and the events were likely to capture, espe¬ 
cially the minds of the young, and Elphinstone’s imagination 
may have fallen a victim to the tales of the Revolution. Years 
later, he sometimes referred to his ardent admiration of Charles 
Fox as one of the errors of his youth. Yet throughout life he 
was a whig. 

Elphinstone, though boisterous at home, was often lonely at 
school and found himself without friends. He wrote to his mo¬ 
ther: “As I know no games, and if I did, would not play, I spend 
my time here in walking up and down the playground. . . 

He was lonely and in the years that followed fell in love with 
solitude. He enjoyed a quiet evening walk at the end of a busy 
day when he was in India. His journals abound with passages 
of a quiet communion with nature. He did not shun company 
but did not seek it. But there were moments when he longed 
for it. He often received a large number of guests and when 
they left and he was alone again he wrote of his loneliness as 
irksome and a longing to be among friends again. Yet he was 
averse to attend a function. Even an invitation to a dinner was 
not welcome. He had a rooted aversion to making speeches—a 
curious trait to occur in such an able author and a man of fine 
presence: "What I dread, detest and abhor to a degree I fancy 
ae*er was equalled fe making speeches and ceremonies of that 
nature". Elphinstone was a man of a shy and resigned dispo- 
To a modern psychologist le was an introvert. 
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In a letter to his mother, shortly before he was to leave Eng¬ 
land, he writes : “I am extremely happy to inform you that that 
my uncle has got me appointed to Bengal”. He was to leave 
within six weeks. The very practical uncle William advised his 
nephew to concentrate on writing and ciphering and to leave 
off the study of Greek. Grateful to uncle William he writes: “I 
am, you may be sure, very much obliged to my uncle, and very 
happy to be appointed, in spite of all cockades in the world, 
which are never to be compared to Bengal”. But he strikes an 
unhappy note when he says that he will leave England without 
seeing his mother or his sisters. “If that were possible (which 
it is not) I should like it of all things”. 

He boarded the Berrington, one of the ships of the East 
India fleet, in company with his cousin John Adam and Robert 
Houston who shared the same cabin. This was 1795 and he was 
to reach India on February 26, 1796, after a voyage of eight 
months. He broke his journey at Madras before he reached 
Calcutta. He was the guest of Lord Hobart, the Governor. He 
writes to his mother : “I like Madras extremely, but I still wish 
heartily I had been enabled by fortune to live in my own country 
with you and my brothers and sisters”. He was to stay in India 
for the next 32 years, and his journals testify to his longing 
to return home. He planned on several occasions to return to 
England but cruel destiny defeated his purpose again and again. 
However, he says, “I find India much more pleasanter than I 
expected”. 

James, his brother, was already in India in the service of the 
Company two years before, and was now stationed at Benares— 
the Rome of India. The affectionate brother went to Calcutta 
to receive the new arrival and post haste informed his mother 
of their happy reunion. “My dearest mother will, before this 
reaches her have heard of the safe arrival of Mountstuart in 
Bengal. I came here a few days ago and found him in perfect 
health, and I shall think by far the finest young man I ever 
saw. . . .” He was happy to state that Sir John Shore had very 
kindly appointed Mountstuart to Benares where James was 
already posted. This letter by the brother is one paean of praise 
with a slight shadow: “From the manner in which my sisters 
wrote of Mount I had formed quite a different idea of him, till 
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I was most agreeably surprised to find him what he is”. We 
would very much like to know what the sisters had written 
about Mountstuart. But none of those earlier letters are avail¬ 
able. Perhaps Mount was like the naughty Shropshire lad though 
there is nothing in common between these two Empire builders. 
The one is a plebeian the other a patrician. And their behaviour 
in India was in keeping with their social standing at home. 

Elphinstone writing home about the same time says: “Uncle 
Keith has been excessively kind to all three in recommending 
us strongly to Sir John Shore and Sir R. Abercombie, both of 
whom have been very attentive, particularly the last. We set 
out by water to our stations in a week. May every happiness 
attend you and all my sisters and brothers”. These were the 
days when patronage played an important part in the career of 
the servants of the Company. Mountstuart had the good fortune 
to have two very influential men in the Elphinstone family. Es¬ 
pecially uncle William, who now, needs no introduction. One 
really wonders that in those early days of the Company’s rule, 
when corruption was so rampant, could Mountstuart have suc¬ 
ceeded by his own ability without the aid and patronage of 
uncle William. It is a difficult question to answer. 

I have not seen any letters addressed to his family during the 
four years of his residence at Benares. There must have been 
letters as well as journals but they were most probably destroy¬ 
ed in the Residency that was burned down by the Marathas in 
November of 1817. Sir Colebrooke says that those which sur¬ 
vive refer chiefly to matters of home and family interest. They 
are written in a cheerful mood and betray no restlessness or 
repining for home, considering that he was only sixteen when 
he came to India. Mr. Davis was then the magistrate at Bena¬ 
res under whom Elphinstone was placed. He was an able 
public servant and a man of letters. He was the author of a 
standard work on Hindu astronomy. Writing home Elphinstone 
says: “I am, as I wrote before, under a Mr. Davis, whom I liked 
well at first, and who improves on acquaintance”. 

The recruitment to the service of the Company depended on 
patronage and not qualifications. All promotion was based on 
the system of trial and error. Just a few years later Lord Macau¬ 
lay was to call this period the darkest in the annals of Anglo- 
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Indian history. The servants of the Company had run amuck 
and the standard of morality, public and private, was extremely 
low. Every one was out to make a fortune and the servants of 
the Company encouraged to trade privately as a source of emo¬ 
lument. Lord Cornwallis tried to raise the tone of the services 
to a high standard but it was Lord Wellesley who founded a 
college at Fort William to train raw youths who came to serve 
the company. Most of the young writers were between the age 
of sixteen and eighteen, their education, if any, was imperfect 
and consisted of commercial training and in most cases their 
relations were in a hurry to push off these never-do-wells from 
home. It was in such a world of temptations mixed with oppor¬ 
tunities that Elphinstone found himself. In spite of its draw¬ 
backs it had its advantages; it thrust young men into positions 
of responsibility and initiative and they acquired a force of 
character which no scheme of training could create. 

Two of the worst evils of the period were gambling and drink¬ 
ing. Elphinstone had an aversion for gambling but yet he fell 
in debt. These debts proved an embarrassment for many years. 
As he wrote in his journal they were a constant drag on his 
efforts at saving. Nowhere does he mention how and why he 
fell in debts during these early years. Though Sir Colebrooke 
says that Elphinstone was careless of money through life there 
is ample evidence in his journals, during his tenure as Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay, that he did not only pay attention to his 
programme of saving but counted his pennies very carefully. 
Perhaps that was due to his approaching retirement. He retired 
from the service of the Company with a handsome saving. With 
the years he felt that his ill-health would incapacitate him for 
work at home. He felt that it was due to drinking. And often 
resolved to give it up entirely. He was, as we know, ever ready 
to punish himself and break any habit which he considered as 
an impediment to mental or moral progress. 

As in his political career so in his intellectual development 
Elphinstone was a self-made man. At what period of his life he 
formed a love for systematic studies is not known. He was fond 
of reading as a boy. He became a voracious reader and his 
journals abound with reference to all sorts of works from Greek, 
Persian, Roman through the mediaeval times to his own days.. 
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These bools were not merely read but commented on at great 
length in tlte journals. Co-workers, like James Grant and John 
Briggs, both eminent scholars, received great encouragement and 
help from Elphinstone. It is, indeed, sad that his library and 
immense correspondence perished in the flames of the Residency 
in 1817. His pursuit of knowledge was ceaseless. 

How Elphinstone spent his early years in Benares is not 
known. It is perhaps during this time that loneliness and mono¬ 
tony of life may have driven him to reading which became his 
solace. The habit once formed grew with the years. To be lonely 
he accepted as a part of his existence and the mighty minds of 
old his best friends. I have not come across any reference to 
these early years either in his journals or letters. He appears 
to have lost count of time for he wrote on 6th October, 1801 r 
“They tell me ’tis my birthday. I am now 22. How pleasantly 
time has passed since my last birthday”. This is after he left 
Benares in 1799. Benares was his early training ground and he 
was attached to the judicial department. But it was only the 
beginning of a varied career. 

If these early years were of loneliness and depression they 
were to end with a thrill. It was a very narrow escape from a 
general massacre of the Europeans in Benares brought about by 
the dethronement of the Nawab of Oudh. It began with the 
murder of Mr. Cherry, the Resident, and other members of his 
staff. This was to be followed up with the massacre. But this 
work of death received its first setback by the heroic resistance 
of Mr. Davis, who, spear in hand, held the winding staircase to 
the roof of his house on which stood the members of his family. 
The arrival of the troops brought about a turn in tide in favour 
of the defenders. Some months later we have a letter from 
Elphinstone to his mother. Bob Houston was also with him. 
“He was in my house during the massacre which happened last 
January. We were together all day.” They learnt of the murders 
when most of the Europeans were killed or fled. They mounted 
their horses, followed by a body of enemy, whose pursuit they 
eluded by hiding in a high sugar-cane plantation which defeated 
the chase. 

It would not be out of place to give a short survey of the 
political scene before Elphinstone’s arrival in India. The might 
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of the Marathas was broken on the field of Panipat by the 
Afghans under Ahmed Shah just thirty-five years before Elphin¬ 
stone came. The year 1761. It was an Afghan effort to support 
the toppling Mughal. The descendants of Baber had degenerated 
and the Afghans had come to their rescue. Hindu India must 
remain under Muslim heel. The city of Benares was the further¬ 
most comer of Northern India where the British power had 
reached. It was in these days their frontier town. In 1765 had 
come the grant of the Dewani and the British power was firmly 
planted in Bengal. But the tremors of a Muslim invasion con¬ 
tinued to threaten Hindu India. Under Mahadji, the Maratha 
hordes were gradually invading the north. The Mughal sultanate 
was once again feeling the might of Hindu India. But beyond 
the confines of India, Islam under Zaman Shah, the Afghan 
ruler, was preparing another invasion of Hindustan. It was in 
1796. Elphinstone found society thrown in great alarm. Mahadji 
was no more, yet the Marathas were still in Delhi. Religion and 
policy impelled Zaman Shah to restore the Muhammedan power. 
But his success would spell ruin both to the Marathas and 
the English. Allahabad had been wrested from the Mughal 
hands and given to the friendly Nawab of Oudh. It was then 
that the monotony for Elphinstone was broken by the arrival 
of Sir John Shore to arrange with the Nawab of Oudh a com¬ 
mon defence. Zaman Shah was in possession of Lahore. He 
declared his intention to conquer Hindustan. British prepara¬ 
tions were set afoot. Palmer was to probe the king’s inten¬ 
tions. General Popham tried to take possession of the Fort of 
Allahabad. In the midst of these objectives the Nawab refused 
to allow British troops in the fort. Sir John Shore marched 
towards Lucknow, and Elphinstone wrote to his uncle, Lord 
Keith. I went yesterday to wait on him and he made me 
assist him in copying some public letters to the Resident at 
Lucknow, directing him, among other things, to cease pressing 
the Nabob on the subject of Allahabad for the present”. At the 
close of the letter what Elphinstone wrote came true: “I dare 
?>ay Zemaun Shah will very soon march back to his own coun¬ 
try without any further resistance”. This is what exactly hap¬ 
pened. Troubles in his turbulent dominions recalled him home. 
Years later, after Elphinstone returned from his disappointing 
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mission from Kabul, he met this formidable ruler broken in 
health and power. 

In 1801 Elphinstone was appointed Assistant to the Resident 
at Poona, Sir Barry Close. He had come to Calcutta in 1800 to 
attend the college at Fort William commenced by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley. He lived with his friend Mr. Edward Strachey. When, 
in Benares, Elphinstone was his Assistant when Strachey was 
the Registrar under Davis. Colonel Kirkpatrick was at this 
time appointed to take charge of the British Residency at 
Poona; Strachey was nominated Secretary to the Resident and 
Elphinstone again became the Assistant of his friend. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick fell ill and went to sea and Strachey and Elphin¬ 
stone wandered about Poona, as described by Elphinstone in 
his journal, awaiting a new appointment of a Resident at 
Poona. Colonel Barry Close was eventually appointed. 



Chapter III 


A Diplomat at Poona 


On January 23rd, 1801, Elphinstone bad the offer to go to 
Poona: “Strachey called lie has had a new offer to go to Poona. 
I am to have 860 rupees a month. I am for going because we 
shall see new people and new manners”, little did Elphinstone 
know how closely his destiny was interwoven with this part 
of the country. He was anxious to know how much of his time 
would be taken up by his new appointment. He was, there¬ 
fore, anxious to consult Kirkpatrick: “If he said it would re¬ 
quire little of their time it ought to be accepted”. A month 
later on 17th March Elphinstone requested “to have an advance 
for our travelling charges”. He asked for three months salary 
but he was told that he would receive nothing as travelling 
advance save Rs. 12 a day. 

On 19th March “there was a great fog in the morning; my 
curtains were quite wet. Marched at four, it was so foggy that 
I could not see anything of the country till daybreak”. He left 
Calcutta on his way to Poona. The journey was made either 
on horse, camel or on an elephant. The sun being very hot 
it was decided that they travel “every night at 12 o’clock”. 1 
Elphinstone enjoyed the journey immensely. His descriptive 
powers excel: “The greater of the tope was dark in some parts, 
where the branches were thin the ground was chequered by 
the light of the moon, at the extremity our tents on which 
the moon shone bright appeared through the trees, men, 
•elephants, camels and other cattle lay up and down on the 
ground, on the other side at the end of the plain bounded on 
■our side by the jungle and on the other side by the river, were 


1 It was Mr. Strachey’s suggestion. 
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Poona in 1800: The view up lhe Moot ha river from the British 
Residency. Poona City is in the left centre under the temple- 
crowned Parvati Hill (from which the Peshwa watched the 
battle of Kirkee through an English telescope). 
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seen ithe fires and white teats at the site. 8 Tie «teooe of Hie 
m^ht sms hra hen sommUmm by the harsh. loud cry at an 
eteptatet". AM so Hie days posed. “Wafted back*, the sun 
was e and Hie western beds wens beautslil. Diseased, waft¬ 
ed, dined, and want to bed at bait pot 8. Rose and set off in 
palankeen over a plain bounded by the horizon..,. 

No reason was given dar the choice fit the route. They passed 
through the Province of Cuttack, the Northmen Circars pas¬ 
sing semi-independent chiefs. On reaching the Godavari Elphin- 
stone and his friend poceeded for .Madras, a distance of about 
300 nodes, and after a stay of some weeks they pushed on west¬ 
wards towards Seringapatam, here they were received by Colonel 
Wellesley. They, then turned north for Hyderabad and thence 
to Poona. The whole of this journey extended over 800 miles. 

We may here retrace our steps with the aid of the journal 
describing the various places that Elphinstone passed on his 
way to Poona. On the 27th March, Elphinstone had reached the 
famous temple of Jagannath at Puri. At the sight of the temple 
Elphinstone wrote: “1 was disappointed in it, having expected 
something stupendous—the most conspicuous put of the build¬ 
ing is one high tower . . . under which these is a pyramid much 
lower and broader than the tower. Under this there is a smaller 
pyramid and there are many towers around, the greater building 

belonging to the temple-” Elphinstone in his journal has 

sketched the various parts of the temple. In and round the temple 
“were many fakirs and pilgrims in different dresses ... some of 
them begged ... stout fakirs sitting ... combing their beards." 
Of the town of Puri Elphinstone has given a graphic picture: 
"We went into the town, we were delighted with the great neat¬ 
ness of the houses, they were generally white, the doors neatly 
carved and in good order and the thatch new aad neat... I never 
saw an Indian .town so flourishing and so p ret ty as fagarnath. 
There are many people in the town and all are well dressed and 
neat. We went through the principal street towards the sea. The 
ground dose by Hie sand is laid out in gardens (enclosed by 
mud walls faced with jdaster—near the sea are some pagodas and 
a sort <q£ fort sank in the sand". It is here, that a fakir halted 

* These who indc after the harm. 
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Elphinstone’s party and predicted the conquest of the country 
by the British. He is known to have said “This country needs 
you ... the Hindoos here are villains but you are true men 
(sache). When will you take this country?” We said never. He 
said “yes, you will certainly take it..At the close of the day: 
“We got home after dark delighted with our trip ... We went 
to bed at nine. I was not uncomfortable”. 

He continued his visits to the temple. The “Jagarnath crown 
was composed of diamonds the largest of which was as big as 
a nutmeg”. The place “where the gods were was small and light¬ 
ed by four lamps. It had no windows”. The description con¬ 
tinued. Elphinstone gave a detailed study of the pillars and 
figures carved on them. Quite a number of pages in the journal 
are covered with a minute description of this famous temple. 

On the 5th April they left Puri and came to Chilka lake. 
They crossed the lake in a ferry. It was here that Elphinstone 
saw the insecurity of life and property that prevailed in this 
part of the country. At a place called Malaud they saw 300 to 
400 Maratha condottiero. One Mr. Brown told them of the un¬ 
settled condition of .the Province “and he had merely troops 
enough to keep possession of the open country”. From Mr. 
Brown’s camp “villages were to be seen burning on all sides”. 
The zamindars were refractory and plundered the open coun¬ 
try. The party was, therefore, to travel with pistols on horse 
with the rear brought up by the sepoys. They were also accom¬ 
panied by a body of Marathas of one Gopinath. Elphinstone 
said: “We cleaned our pistols and made cartridges for them”. 
They were to march close to the sea “in which case ... we shall 
be safe”. With utmost care, climbing a hill to see if they were 
pursued, they came to Ganjam. This was typical of many parts 
of the country as the Mughal Empire was fast disappearing. 
The party continued its march past Chatterpore, Munsoor, 
Itchapur, Barwa and Luchmapuram on their way to Madras. 

All along the way, at moments of respite, Elphinstone poured 
over Horace, Gilchrist and Milton. He was very displeased with 
Milton’s III Book on Paradise Lost “Great part of it is very 
bad. Nothing can be more impious than Milton’s account of 
God—he is certainly the most disagreeable character in the 
poetry”. At another time: “If Milton had been successful in 
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making Satan detestable he has failed still more in making 
God amiable”. Elphinstone could not understand why a victori¬ 
ous God should condemn Satan to eternal torment or Adam 
and Eve to temptation. 

From the 25th April to 17th July Elphinstone makes no jot¬ 
tings in his journal. But, it appears, that in May he left Madras. 
He now resolves not to waste too much time at any place “no 
matter how agreeable they may be”. But he wishes to plan his 
journey “with more advantage to seeing various places” without 
fatigue or injury to his health. “I will try to observe the pro¬ 
duce of the country, the sorts of grain, trees etc., with its prin¬ 
cipal people, the Government, the mode of collecting revenue 
and administrating justice, the effects of the acts of our Govern¬ 
ment on the natives .... If I adhere to all these resolutions and 
despise trouble and fatigue I hope to make a very profitable 
journey”. Hurrying through the Carnatic and coming nearer the 
ghats he was determined to collect all necessary information as 
planned. One perceives the hand of destiny for it was in this 
region that he was to utilise all this labour most effectively. 
Keeping both eyes and ears open Elphinstone drank deeply of the 
geography and history of the land. Among other traits, industry 
was the hall-mark of Elphinstone’^ character. He was never idle 
“the day was extremely hot, Forbes and I began to read Hindu¬ 
stani ... we found it very difficult”. This thirst for knowledge 
is evidenced in all his journals. 

At Madras, it appears, Strachey parted for some time from 
Elphinstone, who travelled in other company till Bangalore. 
After a month during which he visited Nundyroodg, Seringa- 
patam, the falls of Cauveri and Copaldoorg, Strachey, arrived at 
Bangalore. During the next three days they continued to travel 
south. We do not know, nor is it possible to trace, the route of 
the travellers. The geography of the land has changed consi¬ 
derably since the days of Elphinstone. That precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of a sketch map. At Nursingpur, he and Forbes, had 
trouble persuading the Brahmins of a temple for shelter. The 
country was not cultivated “and there was a great deal of jun¬ 
gle”. Besides inclement weather, and more so since it was sum¬ 
mer, a place for shelter weighed heavily on the minds of the 
travellers. On reaching Seringapatam they were shown round 

m-4 
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“Doulat Bagh” by Colonel Wellesley. 

It was July and Elphinstone and Strachey concocted a letter 
to John Adam asking leave to go to Persia as they would have 
three months leisure. Most probably, though we are not certain, 
the young travellers felt it would be months before Kirkpatrick’s 
successor would arrive at Poona. But nothing further is heard 
of this request to go to Persia. Elphinstone wrote in his jour¬ 
nal on the misgovernment of Tipu Sultan and was of the 
opinion that all the important public works in his kingdom 
were the achievements of early Hindu Kings. 

Elphinstone stood the strain of these long journeys very well. 
For this was one of the many to follow. He complained of 
physical strain, severe headaches and constant bowel complaint 
which made his life, at times, miserable. And in those last days 
in Bombay he could stand the strain no more and counted 
every day as bringing him nearer home. For by that time these 
long journeys, ill-health, anxiety, differences with the Council, 
all made life very irksome in India. Even before he reached 
Poona he was unwell: “My bowel complaint has returned and 
I am afraid it will prevent the cure of my other complaint. How 
my health and spirits have changed in a short time. When I 
left Madras I was in the finest health, now in addition to 
the complaints that I have mentioned, I have another which 
entirely takes away the comfort that they had left me”. Soon 
he was very unwell and felt great weakness. He was so unwell 
shortly that he felt that he ought to consult a doctor on reach¬ 
ing Chitaldoorg. In spite of his ill-health he continued his 
journey. At Chitaldoorg the doctor prescribed mercury for the 
bowel complaint. The other complaint, said Dr. Inveraity, was 
Malabar itch which “would be removed by rubbing on my body 
a bottle or two of some solution which he would send me”. 
And so the story of his suffering goes on till the end of his stay 
in India. 

By 8th August he felt better. Studies on Milton, Cowley an<? 
others continue; among the Persian poets, it is Sadi. By 14tl 
August they reached the Tungbudra. On the 15th he wrote : “W< 
went over a much prettier country than the ceded districts, no 
so flat. I had a headache and slept almost all day. Read tw 
odes of Hafiz—crossed the Kistna in a basket. The basket wa 
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about twelve in diameter ... in other respects it was like 
the baskets on the Cavri and Tambudra. . . . We find all the 
people in the Nizam's country very civil!” The temple is invari¬ 
ably chosen for the night's rest: “A brahmin came, lighted a 
lamp and burnt incense before Hamuian. I lay down and slept 
all night in my clothes”. What discomfort travellers had to 
endure in those days, not to say that the poor in this country 
still continue to suffer such discomfort even today. 

Even in the dark interior of this vast sub-continent news 
trickled of what was happening in Europe. For these were stir¬ 
ring times—the Napoleonic era. On August 20th Elphinstone 
got “a letter from Hamilton telling us glorious news, the 
Danish fleet destroyed at Copenhagen. . . . The French in 
Alexandria about to depart for France, those in Cairo in treaty 
with Lord Keith”. By now they had reached Hyderabad: “I am 
surprised that there are no letters for me at Hyderabad. My 
old horse Potts is dead”. 

Major Kirkpatrick, Resident at Hyderabad, sent a message 
that Elphinstone should live with him: “Hircarrahs of Major 
Kirkpatricks’ came with a note of Hamilton asking me in 
M: K’s name to live with him! bore! who would like to live 
with Husmunt Jung!” On visiting Kirkpatrick Elphinstone gives 
a curious description of the man: “Major Kirkpatrick received 
us very civilly: We dined with him and Captain H and H 3 
Major Kirkpatrick is a good looking man, he seems about 30... 
he wears mustachios, he has his hair cropped very short and 
his fingers dyed with hinna, in other respects he is dressed like 
an Englishman, to me he is very communicative, very desirous 
to please, but he tells long stories about himself, makes all sorts 
of odd noises, belches and practices all the affectations of 
which the face and eyes are capable. He offered me a horse 
which I declined. He said the horse should attend me and that 
I might do so as I pleased....” 

On the 24th August, 1801, Elphinstone learns that Colonel 
Berry Close “was appointed to Poona”. This news was given by 
Major Kirkpatrick. The Major spoke to Elphinstone a good 

4 Captain Hemming was Assistant Resident: “He is a little fat, good- 
natured looking man.,Journal, 23rd August, 1801. 
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deal about Lord Wellesley’s efforts for a treaty with the Nizam. 
He was concerned about Government secrets being so ill-kept 
“that the resolutions of Government about the French here 
were known to Gardner, an officer in the Nizam’s services, even 
before they were known to the Resident”. It appears from 
Elphinstone’s journal that he learnt from Kirkpatrick that Lord 
Wellesley was not willing to go to war with Tipu Sultan unless 
he got a temporary force established with the Nizam. It was 
Kirkpatrick who proposed a subsidiary force with the Nizam 
and the terms respecting their pay. This he could do because 
of the friendly attitude of the Nizam’s Minister, Azimul-Omrah. 
The British were intriguing to break the French influence at 
the Court of the Nizam. Napoleon had already written to citi¬ 
zen Tipu from Egypt. But the Nizam was disgusted with Ray¬ 
mond’s insolence and Perron’s supineness. Kirkpatrick had to 
overcome a party against the minister at the Nizam’s Court. He 
eventually ordered the troops to march against the French with¬ 
out the minister’s consent. Captain Hemming told Eiphinstone 
that they did not use the power they really possessed. Lord 
Wellesley made some unreasonable demands but he could not 
tell Eiphinstone what they were because he was bound to 
secrecy. 

The Peshwa, writes Eiphinstone in his journal, felt irk-some 
under Scindia's tutelage. Eiphinstone believed that the Peshwa 
would soon realise that Europeans alone could fight Europeans 
and would eventually request the English help against the 
French. Scindia was not in a position to oppose the British by 
placing troops at Poona. This was Elphinstone’s expectation. 

With the death of Raymond, just shortly before Kirkpatrick’s 
offer of a subsidiary alliance to the Nizam, the French power 
began to wane in Hyderabad. The army of 15,000 under French 
command became leaderless due to dissensions among the 
officers about the succession to the command. The British 
promptly seized the situation to negotiate with the Nizam for sub¬ 
sidising a British force. The quick action of the Government, 
with the support of the Resident, dissolved the formidable army 
without striking a blow. Eiphinstone heard much of this con¬ 
versation at the Residency on the recent events which led to 
the expulsion of the French. Considerable credit for this quick 
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action went to Major Kirkpatrick. Kirkpatrick told Elphinstone 
that “Perron was a stupid fellow ... that Raymond would cer¬ 
tainly have baffled all our plans, that if he had seen no better 
way he would have deposed the Nizam”. 

Kirkpatrick lived in great pomp. He had several elephants, a 
State palanquin, horses, flags etc., and was attended by two 
companies of infantry and troops of cavalry. With all this pomp 
Elphinstone accompanied Kirkpatrick on a visit to the Nizam. 
“I went up to him and presented him my nuzzar. Major Kirkpa¬ 
trick’s munshi showed me how to hold it.... His Highness took 
my nuzzar smiling”. They were then led to an adjoining room 
and when the Durbar assembled they sat on His Highness’s 
right hand on the ground. The Nizam was “a good looking old 
man”. Elphinstone saw a number of women dressed “something 
like Madras sepoys ... on guard before the doors”. The Nizam 
showed them “many clocks and curious pieces of mechanism, 
some of them very obscene. Major K. behaved like a native”. 
They spoke to the minister who was “fat, looks much younger 
than the Nizam”. He wore “a gold belt and dagger with a 
diamond buckle.... At last we got up and returned”. 

Since March he moved during his journey “from one agree¬ 
able society to another and no time for tedium”. He appeared 
to have recovered health. He said: “Since I arrived here I have 
been enjoying the return of health and the ease of my situa¬ 
tion”. He was happy that his reading had progressed well since 
last October: “I think I am a gainer”. Here he broke into a 
long reading list very difficult to make out because of his bad 
handwriting. Elphinstone wrote a very bad hand, especially in 
the journals, which he felt were only for his eyes. 

He visited mosques, forts and saw the tomb of Raymond 
“surrounded by a garden wall and makes a good appearance”. 
He describes a cheeta hunting a deer on one of his hunting 
trips. On 15th November he thought it was time to go to Poona. 
It was still 1801. On 21st January 1802, Elphinstone wrote: 
“Set off, travelled through a most barren country with little 
cultivation, few trees and scarce any villages”. He appears to 
have reached the confines of the ghats and “turned off the road 
to the right to go to the caves of Carli, they Are'to the right of 
the road . . . walked, the moon was full and the trees about the 
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villages scattered over a gentle swell and the huts beneath them 
made a very beautiful scene”. On reaching the caves, perhaps, 
the next day, “the heat was often excessive—at last I came 
to the entrance of the great cave. It is striking beyond any 
Hindoo work I ever saw”. He gave a detailed description of what 
he saw, drawing sketches of the places he visited. He drew a 
plan of the cave in the journal giving minute measurements. 
He describes at some length the carving and the figures. Having 
visited the caves on 22nd January he had to leave for Kolhapur. 

On his way he passes down the Konkan through the Bhor 
Ghat. “On passing it I saw the country below the ghats; it is 
well cultivated and not ill-wooded ... I descended into the 
Concan. I forgot to mention the delightful smells of different 
jungle trees that I enjoyed all the way”. He again stayed at a 
Hanuman temple. He called him the most hospitable of Gods of 
the Hindu pantheon. “I do not recollect ever putting up at the 
temple of any other God besides him and Ganesh except at 
Nursingpoor”. He was reading Rousseau’s Confessions. He 
reached Panvel and stayed with Mulla Hussein who served the 
Government but took no pay. Crossing what he called the 
“erythrean sea”, the view “was very pleasing. I looked about 
till after it was dark, some hills on the continent were on fire 
and blazed very brightly”. He did not sleep well. “As the church 
struck nine I got to Bombay and walked up to Strachey’s house 
which was a very large and elegant mansion. We set up very 
late and talked merrily. I slept in an upper room”. 

While in Bombay he visited the Elephanta caves “vast and 
solemn”. His health continued good. He also visited Ambowle, 
Kenneri and Buddhist caves like Carli. He described each of 
these in his journal. On 28th January he prepared for his depar¬ 
ture to Poona. On approaching the ghats: “I was not in rap¬ 
tures with the scenery but enjoyed its sweetness quietly, went 
down then up on the other side, sometimes the woods were 
dark and shady ... part of the ascent was very steep but I got 

to the top without being at all tired_” On 1st February he 

reached Tallegaum. On his arrival in Poona he went to Colonel 
Close, “talked with him a little and went to my bungalow”. He 
was happy to find that his books had come; “most of them in 
good order”. 
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With Mahadji Scindia's death the military power of the 
Marathas was sapped and Poona politics on Elphinstone’s 
arrival was in chaos. Peshwa Madhavrao was also dead and 
the musnud was occupied by the most incapable of princes, 
Bajirao II. Mahadji’s authority had passed into the hands of 
his nephew the young Dawlatrao, as unworthy of power as the 
Peshwa. The only wisdom of the Marathas, Nana Fadnavis, was 
a victim in the hands of the rapacious lads Bajirao and Dawlat¬ 
rao Scindia. Nana had bitterly opposed Bajirao’s accession to 
the throne. He was, therefore, aware of the Peshwa's vengeance. 
For some time both the Peshwa and Scindia pretended that they 
would like to restore Nana to power. Nana soon realised that 
what they wanted was his vast personal wealth. It is, indeed, 
surprising that Nana died a natural death, for his life was in 
constant danger. With his death in 1800, as Colonel Palmer, 
then Resident at Poona, said, with him departed all the wisdom 
and moderation of the Maratha Empire. 

Lord Wellesley was busy with his vast preparations against 
Tipu Sultan, the French and the Marathas. Like Major Kirkpa¬ 
trick Colonel Palmer was engaged in persuading the Peshwa to 
enter into a subsidiary alliance with the Company. But unlike 
Kirkpatrick he was unsuccessful. The Peshwa refused to be per¬ 
suaded. Bajirao had the wisdom to realise the consequences of 
such an alliance. It was only as a politically free Prince that he 
could hold the balance against the Company. By throwing his 
weight, at one time on the side of the French, at another on the 
side of Tipu Sultan, the Peshwa kept Lord Wellesley at bay. 
But unfortunately not for long. His weak and vacillating policy 
was eventually his ruin. 

The Marathas, leaderless became a loose confederacy and 
shortly after a warring conglomeration of independent princes. 
The Peshwa was extremely spiteful and ever sought vengeance 
against those who incurred his displeasure. The Peshwa’s tot¬ 
tering authority was maintained by Scindia’s army encamped 
near Poona. Bajirao was held in tutelage by Scindia. Sud- 
denlv Scindia withdrew his army to meet pressing danger 
in the north and the Peshwa signalled his freedom by acts of 
vengeance. Among others Vittoji Holkar. brother of Jeswantrao, 
who was Scindia’s rival, fell into the Peshwa’s hands. Vittoji 
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was brutally done to death in the Peshwa’s presence and 
Jeswantrao marched on Poona to avenge his brother. The 
Peshwa, defeated, fled and took shelter with the Company at 
Bassein. The price of his restoration was the Treaty of Bassein 
on 31st December, 1802. 

Shortly before Elphinstone arrived at Poona most of the 
drama was enacted. He came in February and in October the 
Peshwa was defeated by Holkar. Before Holkar could lay hands 
on Bajirao he fled. Little did Elphinstone realise that he would 
be one of the main actors in this drama at the close of the 
Anal act. 

Let us now go back to the 4th February, 1801, when Elphin¬ 
stone just arrived, visited Gopalrao, the Peshwa’s minister, in 
the company of the Resident and Colonel Warring. “I was 
pleased with Gopalrao’s behaviour today, he was always very 
polite and full of professions. Col. C. was very unreserved but 
very plain. He never pretended to be satisfied with anything of 
which he was not convinced and never paid compliments”. Once 
talking of morality in politics to Close, Elphinstone said: “A 
man ought certainly never to make it a principle to neglect in 
politics the common rules of honesty between man and man, 
and though when he acts contrary to them on the last extremity 
and on the impulse of the moment he may be excused”. Such 
were the principles Elphinstone kept before him in the conduct 
of his diplomatic duties. 

Elphinstone visited the Peshwa on 11th February. “Dressed, 
went to the Peshwa; we were carried through a large gateway and 
a sort of court to a wretched staircase which we ascended and 
passed through some poor rooms to the durbar, a very large 
room with a row of pillars round it; here at the end of the room 
was a musnud, to the right of which were Mahratta chiefs, none 
of them ill drest but none of them like even native gentlemen; 
they had coloured silk dresses with gold on them; all of them 
had swords and many of them gauntlets. We were received by 
Gopalrow and seated on the left of the musnud; after some time 
the Peshwa came in. I, Warring and Hamilton were introduced 
and embraced in the order mentioned; after We had returned 
to our seats Bajy Row had (made) a sign to have us introduced 
to Chimnajee Appa, which was done, we, then sat. Col. Close 
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asked after the Peshwa’s health; the P. answered and asked 
after his; then I, at Col. C’s suggestion asked after the P’s and 
he after me; we sat a little and then retired to a comfortable 
room where the party were Bajy Row, Chimnajee, Gopalrow, Col. 
C ... were much palaver passed. The Peshwa and Chimnajee 
were invited to come tomorrow to the Sungam; then the other 
gents were called in and some of the Peshwa’s people were 
admitted in the order in which they sat till the room was full; 
presently uttar and pan were distributed we took our leave.. 
This was the first meeting between Elphinstone and the Peshwa. 
Years held promise of closer contacts, diplomatic relations, pro¬ 
fessions of deep friendship from the Peshwa to end in bitter 
disagreement leading to an open war. But all that now lay in 
the womb of time. 

It is interesting to note what impression the Peshwa made 
on Elphinstone at this first meeting. Let Elphinstone speak: 
“The Peshwa is a very handsome dignified person, he spoke 
little to Gopalrow and nothing to us; at one time he spoke for 
a minute with much action and expression to Gopal. The 
Peshwa’s face is good and dignified though there is something 
vulgar in his mouth”. Of Chimnajee he said: “Chimnajee is a 
little ill-looking fellow”. 4 

The Peshwa and his brother returned the visit the next day 
which was the 12th February. So great was the crowd gathered 
near the Sungam to see the Peshwa’s arrival at the Residency 
that both Bajirao and his brother were hustled. “Col. C. and 
others pushed in through the crowd. I waited with Gopalrao”, 
writes Elphinstone, “till the passage should be clear” and then 
they pushed their way to where the Peshwa was seated. Elphin¬ 
stone saluted the visitors which they returned. He and Gopalrao 
then seated where they could in the confusion. This meeting 
was arranged in four tents; all heavily carpeted. As they seated 
themselves on the Peshwa’s right and left Elphinstone re¬ 
marks: “All on each side to right and left were innumerable 
blackguard looking fellows, some seated some standing, the most 

4 The passages quoted are in places corrected in pencil. All punctua¬ 
tions are in pencil. Where the pages of the journal are tom words are 
written in pencil. Someone has read the journal and made the neces¬ 
sary corrections. It may be Sir Colebrooke I was told. 
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vulgar looking man was Ballajee Kaonjur....” This was the 
class with which Bajirao associated and so did his boon com¬ 
panion Dawlatrao. There is a similar passage describing the 
Darbar of Dawlatrao, where the Prince was seen by a European 
visitor making lewd signs to some of his cronies. The entire- 
tone of the Maratha Court was fast sinking.® But let us return 
to the tent again: “After the first tumult had subsided nautch 
girls struck up, then there was some talk with the Peshwa 
through Gopal, the Col. thanked him for the visit, he said it was 
but proper that friends should meet....” The presents were then 
given to the Peshwa and Chimnajee and “some time after they 
both went away”. 

Elphinstone had occasion to discuss with Close the position 
of an Assistant in the diplomatic service. He wrote: “I denied 
that there was any dignity in the office. I seemed dissatisfied 
with my situation”. He was in favour of the judicial line “or in 
any line where there was power and responsibility”. Later he 
regretted and said: “I also talked very vainly and hinted that 
though I was a bad copyist I should do better in a situation 
which depended on mental superiority. This I do believe I ought 
not to have encouraged or revealed in my opinion”. This self 
chastisement is commonly found in his journals. “Something 
that passed in this conversation makes me think of the obvious 
truth that one ought not to show all one knows or give others 
ground for guessing at the extent of one’s talents_” 

Elphinstone learnt of Lord Wellesley’s move to instruct 
Collins, Resident at Gwalior, to enter into a subsidiary alliance 
with Scindia. We know that this was a part of his larger policy. 
He was planning to tie up the native princes to the apron strings 
of England. Thinking of the Peshwa, and the possibility of such 
an alliance, Elphinstone felt: “There never was a time more un¬ 
favourable for opposing it. But it may serve to bring the Peshwa 
to receive a force. Col. C. thinks the P. in earnest in his last 
propositions. I can scarcely think so”. Elphinstone reveals a 
deeper insight in the political situation then the Resident. He 
knew that the subsidiary alliance was not acceptable to the 

c See A History of British Diplomacy at the Court of the Peshwas, 
(1786-1818) by R. D. Choksey and The Last Phase (1815-1818) by- 
R. D. Choksey. 
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Peshwa and he would only enter into one when placed in a des¬ 
perate situation. And this is what was to happen exactly. This 
knowledge of the Maratha polity, and the conduct of the 
Peshwa, were to be of immense value to him, when some years 
later, he came in his own right as a Resident at the Court of 
the Peshwa. Close’s readiness to believe the wily Peshwa was 
due to his being, as Elphinstone said: “communicative, candid 
and sensible”. These were virtues after his heart, virtues he 
deeply admired and, therefore, regretted that he had not given 
“attention enough to getting intimate with him”. 

Constant bouts with bad health made Elphinstone methodi¬ 
cal in his habits. “I come home in the evening, I usually write 
my journal, then read for an hour more, or sometimes sleep”. 
He cut down on his drinks, even wine, since his arrival to 
Poona, except in winter. “I am now accustoming myself to 
drink water—plain. I shall now drink wine little, or no wine. 
My principal reason for abstaining is that I may preserve my 
temper, excess always makes me irritable”. Besides drinking, 
Elphinstone was convinced that he became out of humour be¬ 
cause he sometimes felt slighted. “What can be more con¬ 
temptible?” Such weakness of character was partly due to, 
he felt, his ill-health. He was, he said, jealous by nature 
vrhich made him overbearing when “I am contradicted in a 
manner which I don’t like”. Chesterfield, he said, called jealousy 
a ‘base and dark passion’. He recorded an incident of his 
jealousy. Some people were praising Sydenham’s accomplish¬ 
ments and he felt envious: “If I am less subject to it now than 
formerly it is because I see fewer above me still....” He had 
the moral courage to mention his failings and make a sincere 
effort to improve. He never failed to question his innermost 
thoughts. Such journals are rarely found. For men fear to face 
their conscience, much less to commit to paper, even though 
meant for their eyes only, their failings, as boldly as Elphin¬ 
stone has done. 

They suspected, said Close to Elphinstone, “that Lord W. 
had laid down a most extended plan of defence”. His ambition 
was to raise one of die Mughal princes to the throne of Delhi 
on the death of Shah Alam “and bully Scindia”. Close was of 
the opinion that Lord Wellesley should know where to stop? 
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that he had “not fixed the extent of his conquest”. Yet, in spite 
of this criticism. Close spoke, said Elphinstone “respectfully of 
Lord W.” Lord Wellesley presented the Peshwa with a copy of 
the Gita. Elphinstone remarked: “That it was to show in an 
allegorical way that the Peshwa would be better employed in 
studies than in governing”. On another occasion, when com¬ 
municating Lord Wellesley’s instructions to Collins at Gwalior, 
Elphinstone showed disgust at the Governor-General's policy. 
“He has much less justice, moderation and reciprocity in his 
mouth than he used to have”. Some ways of diplomacy were 
hurtful to Elphinstone. Close received an account of a fight 
between Holkar and Scindia. He, accompanied by Elphinstone, 
went to see Gopalrao. We often referred to such interviews 
which, away from historical records, have their own value and 
interest. Close dwelt on the outrage and bloodshed, he said, 
“as to the tree so will be the fruit, if you behave like friends 
we will do so but if you behave otherwise.you may guess the 
consequences ... in this way the conversation was friendly”. 
Close and Elphinstone often exchanged thoughts on the existing 
political situation. Close “talked in answer to my questions 
about a Maratta war that if anybody could think of such a 
thing it would be Ld. W., but that even he would not fall into 
so dreadful an evil ... the Col. does not think that the P. will 
ever entertain Frenchmen”. 

Amidst this life of politics there was also fun and frolic. 
March and Holi arrived. It was the 22nd: “We went to Gopal 
Row—we had some singing and dancing by Nummee and Neera, 
the latter is a very pretty girl; then we had the throwing 
of red powder and sprinkling of yellow dye with confusion and 
merriment. I liked the sly and graceful way in which the danc¬ 
ing girls pelted us with balls of red powder. ... When we were 
completely wetted and dirtied we had dancing again. I do not 
know whether the dancing at Poona is particularly good or 
whether I am getting accustomed to nautching, but I have liked 
it better since I came here than ever I did before”. In Kabul he 
was to enjoy it even more and said those dancing girls were 
handsomer than those of India. Yet there was nothing of the 
sensual in Elphinstone: “I have no relish for sensual pleasure”. 

On the 25th March, 1801, he complained of a pain in his side 
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and suspected bad liver. He had the same kind of pain when 
he was in Hyderabad. Felt like going to sea. He still yearned 
to go to Persia. The cities associated with Persian poets he 
loved like Shiraz, Isphan and Bushire. This can be further ex¬ 
plained by his knowledge of the Persian language. He was 
constantly taking lessons in Persian and was immensely fond 
of Hafiz and Sadi. Anxious to know of political conditions in 
Persia he asked questions to those who knew something about 
it. With one Mirza “he told his story in answers to questions 
put to him by me”. 

In his journal of the time there is no account of the stirring 
events that followed the Peshwa’s defeat by Holkar or the part 
Elphinstone must have played. In October there was the battle 
at the gates of Poona. Bajirao was defeated and fled. What did 
they do at the Residency? Where was Elphinstone when the 
Peshwa fled? Was he with Arthur Wellesley when he advanced 
on Poona to restore the Peshwa? These questions remain un¬ 
answered. There is unfortunately no correspondence by Elphin¬ 
stone about this time. The journal of the time is very badly torn 
, and the final pages missing. Only two letters from Strachey, of 
the 25th September and 3rd October of 1803 are found. And 
even in the next journal, commencing in 1803, we find Elphin¬ 
stone no more a diplomat but a soldier. In Elphinstone’s later 
correspondence there are occasional allusions to the detention 
of the embassy at Poona by Holkar after his victory over the 
Peshwa. It may be that later Elphinstone left with Close, but 
returned to Poona with him when the Peshwa was reinstated 
in his capital. 

Bajirao was reinstalled on the 13th May, 1803, and Elphin¬ 
stone continued at the Residency till he was called by General 
Wellesley to his camp in August. The campaign had begun with 
an attack on the Fort of Ahmednagar. Elphinstone reached the 
camp two days later after the fort was captured. There was also 
some uncertainty as to his future duties. He arrived on the 
scene of action broken in health: “my side aches constantly, 
and I have not quite closed my eyes.... If I keep well I shall 
be very happy here; but I feel the bad effects of age and 
experience”. Why experience? 



Chapter IV 


Elphinstone at Assaye 
and Gawilghur 


The peshwa had known no peace since his accession to the 
throne in 1796. But most of these troubles were of his own 
making. At one time Nana felt he would control the Peshwa, 
at another it was Dawlatrao Scindia. With his defeat by Holkar 
he barely escaped his hands and eventually at Bassein he be¬ 
came the victim of the British. For these chain of events the 
Peshwa had only himself to blame. To lay hands on Nana’s for¬ 
tune he allied with the worthless Scindia, who, with the power 
of Mahadji’s army and resources, at the disappearance of 
Nana, made the Peshwa his captive. Scindia, at a call from 
the north, disappeared and the Peshwa’s vengeful attitude 
brought on him the wrath of Holkar. The Peshwa’s flight and 
the Treaty of Bassein (1802) consummated Lord Wellesley’s 
much awaited plan. The Peshwa lost forever the opportunity of 
heading or even conspiring with the Maratha confederacy. 
Wellesley could now turn his might against the other Maratha 
princes and annihilate the one and only threat to the expansion 
of the British power in India. 

The Peshwa’s diplomatic capture at Bassein made Scindia, 
the Raja of Berar and Holkar realise the common danger. But 
lack of union among them made Wellesley’s task easier. The 
army that reinstated the Peshwa in Poona, reinforced in other 
directions, was to be the spearhead of British attack on the 
Maratha princes. Holkar wished to sit on the fence which 
helped the British manoeuvre to encircle Scindia and the Raja 
of Berar who had prepared to face the common enemy. Holkar 
and Scindia had been at war and Wellesley was determined to 
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take advantage of this disunion. He planned to reduce all these 
princes to the condition of the Peshwa. They were to be depriv¬ 
ed of their power to sting, their fangs were to be removed 
forever. General Arthur Wellesley was, therefore, invested 
with full powers by his brother, the Governor-General, on 24th 
June, and war was declared on 6th August, 1803. 

Scindia and the Raja of Berar now gathered their armies on 
the frontier of the Peshwa's dominions, a corresponding ad¬ 
vance of the British armies opened war. The total strength of 
the British forces was 35,000 men stationed as subsidiary forces 
at Baroda, Poona and Hyderabad. Not only had General Well¬ 
esley to face the regular forces of the two Maratha princes but 
a cloud of predatory hordes—the Pindaris—that hung on all 
sides. He held in reserve 8,000 men to keep his communications 
open with MJysore from where he drew his main supplies. Besi¬ 
des, a constant watch had to be kept to keep the Peshwa and 
the Nizam away from mischief. Especially the Peshwa, who 
fretted and fumed since the Treaty of Bassein. Keeping guard 
in all directions General Wellesley had under his immediate 
command only 4,500 men. It is with this meagre force that he 
opened the campaign. 

Elphinstone having arrived at the camp was the General's 
nominal secretary, for the General wrote all his letters and 
even looked after all diplomatic relations with the enemy. But 
Elphinstone was treated by the General with kindness and 
confidence. He was given charge of an intelligence department 
because of his knowledge of the vernacular languages and 
especially Persian, then the principal channel of intercourse in 
diplomacy. 

We have a number of letters from Elphinstone to Strachey. 
Most of these are given by Sir Colebrooke. He says: “They 
contain no political allusions whatever, and are mere chit-chat 
letters”. Ahmednagar fort was captured and the General advanc¬ 
ed on Aurangabad. “Scindia is, they say, going east. We are 
ill off for intelligence. Today Colonel Stevenson is said to be 
within eighteen miles of us. Where we go Scindia knows. I am 

still too sick to go out much and I see few people_” This was 

from a short distance from Aurangabad on 1st September, 1803. 
A few days later: “The enemy were yesterday sixty miles east 
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of this, ten coss from the Godavery, on the north side”. He was 
suddenly attacked by “violent pain in my liver side. I can sit well 
enough, if I stoop; or if I stand, or walk, or laugh, or breathe 
deep, or lie on my side, or sit upright, or twist myself the pain 
is shocking”. One can well imagine his agony. If such pain assail¬ 
ed an individual in his run of normal duties it was bad enough 
but to be attacked by such violent pain in the midst of a cam¬ 
paign must require Herculean endurance. It is, indeed, delight¬ 
ful to read some of the passages from his letters to Strachey. 
“Why should we increase one’s misfortunes by thinking ‘in na¬ 
ture’s common course’; they are to grow worse. How often have 
you and I got out of gloom and misery into gaiety and sun¬ 
shine? Why should not we again? ... you will not always be a 

secretary, nor I an invalid_‘Expect not pleasure unalloyed 

with pain’, which is a very good line indeed. By the way I have 
learnt much of my insane philosophy from the Persians and 
particularly from Khyoom and Mirza Naseer.” 

On the 7th September “the General says he heard that 
Raghojee has halted with the baggage within fifteen miles, while 
Scindia went on to Jalna; that he had ordered the troops to 
hold themselves in readiness, and would have a clash as soon 
as intelligence should come in. Who was now woebegone but me 
with my blisters?” Such letters were exchanged in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The enemy continued to elude their grasp. “I have 
heard nothing of the General’s plans. I fancy it is to keep close 
to the enemy”. His pain appears to have lessened: “I have got 
rid of the great violence of my pain...Still all was uncertain 
about the enemy, the method of coming by intelligence was very 
unreliable. “I have some jasooses, selected by Col. C’s Brahmin 
for their stupidity, that they might not pry into State secrets, 

who go to Scindia’s camp-During that time they learn the 

name of the village where Scindia is. I have shown you how 
correct they are about numbers, and what else can they lean? 
The enemy are vigilant and anxious to discover spies. They 
have kept and probably hanged one of mine. . . .” 

Not till the 24th September does the first engagement with 
the enemy takes place. “We have had a very bloody, but a very 
successful engagement.... All agree that the 74th would have 
been cut off to a man, if it had not been for the cavalry ... 
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Colonel Maxwell was killed. ... We have taken near 60 (above 
57) pieces of cannon, and have cut up a number of the enemy”. 
This was the battle of Assaye. In a more detailed letter, a few 
days later, Elphinstone gave a clearer description of what hap¬ 
pened. We need not give all the details as given by Elphinstone 
and quoted by Sir Colebrooke. There were interesting and dan¬ 
gerous moments when Elphinstone himself was in the thick of it. 

“The line advanced under a very hot cannonade. When we 
got near enough the enemy to hear them shout. ... In coming 
back as in going there was the devil’s own cannonade ... and 
three horses of our party were knocked down. The General 
galloped forward to a line which was before us, and we were 
getting near it very fast when it fired a gun our way; we were 
barely out of musket shot. Somebody said, “Sir, that is the 

enemy’s line”. The General said, “Is it? Ha damme, so it is_” 

The 74th, as he previously mentioned, was unable to stop the 
enemy and the attempts made to rally them failed. The cavalry 
charged saved the situation “making a dreadful slaughter, but 
affording a most delightful spectacle to us_” That Elphin¬ 

stone remained in the thick of the battle can be seen from his 
own description of where he was at various moments: “I heard 
the dragoons huzza and saw them begin to charge; rode a little 
way after them; but thinking that I had stayed with the Gene¬ 
ral, and that when I left him he was in hot water, I rode to 
him, but found that the enemy were moving off. We got posses¬ 
sion of the guns and halted, and so ended the engagement-” 

After dark Elphinstone found the General in the village of Assaye 
close to where the 74th had suffered so much. The General 
passed his night there close to an officer who had lost his leg 
and within five yards of another who was dead. “I got some 
curry and bloody water, which did not show at night and lay 
down and slept without catching cold after all my nursing. This 
battle has been glorious though bloody....” 

The enemy fled northwards pursued by Colonel Stevenson. 
Elphinstone kept close to the General the whole day “slept al¬ 
most supperless (and really breakfastless and dinnerless) on the 
ground in the open air, without finding the smallest incon¬ 
venience”. He was full of admiration of the General’s ability 
and the way he conducted this difficult campaign. “I am afraid 

m-5 
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to say how well I liked the General", he wrote to Strachey. 

As the noise of the drums and the roar of the cannon died, 
as people continued to recall the scenes of battle, Elphinstone 
went back to his beloved past time—reading. “I am, in the 
meantime, reading all Shakespeare critically, and have got as 
far as the second play ‘The two Gentlemen of Verona’. Fray 
read that play. The critics deny that it is Shakespeare’s. 
Theobold admits it is his_Johnson says it has many pas¬ 

sages that are ‘eminently beautiful' and I say (if I may say any¬ 
thing after Johnson) that it is an excellent play, superior to 
the run of Shakespeare’s plays, except the famous one”. He 
thanks Strachey for sending him a copy of Cicero and wishes 
he had more instructive books like Burlamacchi, Montesquieu, 
etc., Reading a book in French he said, he wished to God, it 
was in English. “Between German prolixity and French lan¬ 
guage, he will take me longer than English patience will last. I 
fancy all terms of philosophy etc., are the same in French as in 
English. If so I shall get on swimmingly. I shall consume two 
seers of wax candles over him and Cicero.’’ 

On visiting the scenes of action the next day Elphinstone 
witnessed gruesome sights. “A Roman Emperor was known to 
delight at the smell of the dead enemy: If he did he was sin¬ 
gular in his taste. We are horribly perfumed with such a smell 
as he liked, but I would rather smell a living enemy". He went 
to the battlefield in the evening and gives us a morbid descrip¬ 
tion of what he saw. “It was a dark and cloudy evening_ 

Some of the dead are withered, their features still remaining, 
but their faces blackened to the color of coal, others still swollen 

and blistered-Kites and adjutants ... were feeding on the 

bodies, and dogs were feasting in some places, and in others 
howling all over the plain. I saw a black dog tearing, in a 
furious way, great pieces of flesh from a dead man ... I thought 
the group horrible and sublime....” 

Elphinstone’s main function was that of an Interpreter. He 
was in the intelligence department, as already mentioned, be¬ 
cause of his knowledge of languages. Writing to Strachey he 
calls his occupation “an agreeable sinecure”. Pointing out his 
importance he gives the nature of his duties. “My duties are: 
intelligence, which takes me an hour a day at most: Persian I. 
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two hours a week; M.I 1 four hours a week; and Interpreter of 
all languages, which takes me an hour a week, and is my most 
troublesome appointment”. He does not boast of his ability to 
interpret. He says his stock of “Hindi is really to small”. And 
he confesses that he cannot readily understand all that was 
said to him much less say all that he ought to express. This was 
in reference to his talking in Marathi which was most essen¬ 
tial. He even found it difficult to tackle Deccani Mussalmans: 
“Their words, their songs, and their phrases are so different 
from the Hindustani of Gilchrist, that he is of no use to me”. 
He told Strachey that he was not in sole charge of the Intelli¬ 
gence Department “but only the charge of ten parts out of 
thirty four”. He was not satisfied with the way they came by 
their intelligence. He thought of fakirs, sepoys, horsemen and 
the hircarras as all worthless as spies: “but I had some people 
given me, and a way shown me, and so fell into the habit of 
jogtrottery, a great foe of improvement”. This was more na¬ 
tural as the plan worked very well for finding out the where¬ 
abouts of the enemy. Any other plan would cost, said Elphin- 
stone, 10,000 rupees a day for bribes. 

The description Elphinstone gave Strachey of the battlefield 
was from his journal. “The account you mention was written 
in it with all haste the moment I came home, while I was dres¬ 
sing for dinner. The same of the battle, except that I corrected 
my journal account.” He was not sure that keeping a journal 
improved him “though a journal must improve one”. It was, he 
said, a ‘daily exercise* describing what one saw, or what one 
thought, with, of course, a certainty that no stranger will ever 
know the contents of his journal. Little did he realise what an 
excellent storehouse of information his journals are on his life 
and times. 

The British were watching Scindia to prevent him from enter¬ 
ing the Nizam’s country, while Stevenson carried the war into 
the enemy country. That was the plan for the present. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1803, Scindia made some indirect proposals for a negotia¬ 
tion in which Elphinstone had no faith. But he felt “that perhaps 
the situation of S. may bring him to negotiate without trifling. 


1 Maratha Interpreter. 
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I doubt if it will end well. I mean 1 think it will end in nothing”. 
The General was in Elphinstone’s estimation perhaps “an excel¬ 
lent man to have a peace to make”. Given Malcolm (later Sir 
John Malcolm) they would make an excellent team for the 
talks. It was reported that Colonel Stevenson was in possession 
of Burhanpur and was about to besiege Asserghur. 

In one of his letters he gives an interesting description of a 
day in camp. It was November: “It is bitter cold, and we have 
our great coats on. At half past six, or earlier, or later, mount 
and ride, or, when there is no hunt, we do not mind one 
another . . . and when we get to our ground from ten to twelve 
we all sit, if our chairs have come up, or lie on the ground. 
When the tent is pitched we move in . . . till breakfast is ready. 
.... From eleven to two I arrange my hircarras, write my jour¬ 
nals, read ... and write to you and Adam and sometimes trans¬ 
late and sometimes talk politics . . . then at two or three I eat a 
loaf and drink two glasses of port and water; and when it grows 
dark, unless I am writing ... 1 get shaved and walk about head¬ 
quarters line till it is pitch dark, and then dress, go to dinner 
and we all talk about the march, etc. At nine we all break up, 
and the Quartermaster-General and Major of Brigade and I hold 
a committee and settle whether we march next day . . . All this 
is extremely pleasant. . . .” This appears, to be on the whole, a 
happy time for Elphinstone. Fruitful in all directions. “I have 
enjoyed, I mean relished society and study and business and 
action and adventure, all according to their several natures.” 
He was keeping good health, which in his case was much to 
wish for and he attributed this good fortune to having been 
“moral, considerate and industrious.” “All this stuff” he writes 
to Strachey “will give you a notion how I pass my time”. 

Nearly two months elapsed between Assaye and Argaum and 
during a great part of that time Wellesley’s army remained 
inactive trying to baffle the Marathas from entering the territo¬ 
ries of either the Peshwa or the Nizam. Asserghur fell to Steven¬ 
son; while Lord Lake was overcoming troubles in Hindustan. 
Scindia, pressed by Lake in the north, had to withdraw his 
armies in the south and with his defeat at Laswari on 1st Nov¬ 
ember he opened overtures for peace in earnest. He engaged 
to separate his forces from those of his ally, upon which Well- 
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esley pushed on to join Stevenson and struck a final blow at 
the Raja of Berar. The combined forces of Wellesley and Ste¬ 
venson were now engaged in the seige of Gawilghur, a power¬ 
ful fortress of the Raja, the fall of which terminated the war. 
The battle around the fortress is graphically described by Elphin- 
stone in his journal and he gives us a lucid narrative of the part 
he played at the close of this drama. 

On the 3rd December Elphinstone was in full sight of Gawil¬ 
ghur. “We are still on the continuation of the plains of Argaum, 
a rich and fertile country. This is a bad season much of the 
jawary is mere straw ...” The fort of Gawilghur was “on a 
ridge, and the face nearest us” was in outline which Elphin¬ 
stone drew in his journal. There was a gate on the side facing 
them, “much of the rock seemed scrapped” and there was a 
low range of hills which was the continuation of the Nacnalla 
range grown lower between the British army and the fort. The 
tents were erected under a tamarind tree. 

Three days later the 2nd battalion marched on Gawilghur. 
“We heard firing there, may be an echo which prevents my 
knowing whether there were 6 or 7 guns or 12 or 14.... There 
have been guns and explosions more than once and a village is 
on fire within sight... we shall have from tomorrow a pleasant 
and interesting time till some days after Gawilghur is taken.... 
While in my tent I have heard frequent guns with a long echo... 
The enemy were driven out of a stockaded sort of a place ... 
they went off in good order_The firing from the fort con¬ 

tinued at intervals till I went to sleep.... At 8 a great deal of 
the jungle on the hill was observed on fire....” 

The next day he accompanied the General to a mud fort: 

“It was pretty strong with loopholes-We must have been 

about three miles from the fort of Gawilghur in a straight line”. 
In the midst of the seige came heartening news that there was 
victory in Hindustan, 17 battalions of Scindia taken and 70 
guns destroyed. The brunt of the attack had chiefly fallen on 
the 76th and 3rd regiments of the British cavalry. News was 
brought “that Scindia was 9 coss on this side ... that is with¬ 
in 14 miles. I was very cold and unwell and nervous and very 
uncomfortable till I fell asleep”. 

Though unwell he accompanied the General very near the 
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fort the next day. They tried to get closer “sometimes in cover 
and sometimes in sight of the fort”, at one place they could 
see a man standing on the rampart. They stayed at the place a 
long time “and the General reconnoitred the fort’. When the 
enemy saw them so near they lowered their guns “so that some 
of the shot went close over our heads”. After this “we left the 
place and by this time the enemy had got the range of it so 
well that they sent a shot through the hut near which we sat 
and knocked the dust over the gentlemen who staid behind”. 
It was difficult, said Elphinstone “to guess the height of the 
hill on which the fort stands”. 

By the 9th December the British army was “about 5 miles or 
less of the fort”. Elphinstone looked at the fort through *a 
glass’. The British troops had now taken position overlooking 
Gawilghur and Wellesley felt it would be taken in about four 
or five days. In the meantime news came that Johnson was 
within eighty yards of the fort and “it might be breached from 
within 30 yards”. The Berar Raja sent his vakil and Elphin¬ 
stone writes: “I always laugh at conferences particularly with 
the Berar vakil. I am sensible of the indecency and try all I can 
to prevent it”. 

There were occasions during the reconnaissance to pass by 
picturesque scenes. “We went on through much picturesque 
wild and awful scenery till we got to a beautiful valley on a 
plain in which Col. Stevenson's headquarters lay.” Climbing 
the northernly ascent of the hill “the whole north side of the 
fort on both sides of the wall suddenly appeared. There was 
something of surprise and grandeur in this. The wall with the 
battlements, the fort with tents, mosque and other buildings 
within it, all burst on our view at once”. Some houses were 
burning, Elphinstone had no time to look more closely “for 
fear of drawing the enemy fire on the General”. At one time 
they were within the view of the enemy and heard them call 
“come on you there”. Elphinstone felt contempt for the defen¬ 
ders “if they had defended their hills we should scarce have 
taken them with great loss”. 

On the 11th “some signal is to be fixed to shew when all is 
ready”. They then rode over to Colonel Stevenson’s camp. 
Batteries were constructed and the General “expects to storm 
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fartherest next morning at daybreak”. Another conference was 
held with the vakil of the Raja of Berar which lasted for three 
hours. “We went to bed prepared to storm in the morning and 
dreamt of the batteries.” 

He woke before daylight. He was surprised the batteries had 
not opened fire. The guns were not ready they were told. They 
rode up to the fort “there was a good view of the battery and 

the wall while we were there_” At last “all seemed rejoiced 

when the first (gun) got in and when they began to fire all were 
elated. The first blow struck the wall and dust rose in quantities 
from the place. One wall was breached and by the evening ano¬ 
ther breach was expected”. The troops were to move behind 
rocks and hill till the gate should be opened; which was to be 
done by a party through the breach. Colonel Stevenson, as 
soon as he got in, was to send a party to open each gate. The 
firing was to continue throughout the night. 

The next morning (14 Dec.) the fort was so silent “that it 
was thought they were capitulating but while we were at break¬ 
fast they were observed to fire”. The storming of the fort was 
to be the next morning at ten o’clock. “I have got leave to go 
round and be present”. Elphinstone carried a message to 
Stevenson to be ready by ten o’clock tomorrow. He found 
Stevenson and delivered his message. “I went out a good way 
from the battery ... to see the breaches and the road to it— 
both were very satisfactory”. There was “one wide breach in 
the lower wall and two in the upper”. While they were recon¬ 
noitring “some snipers fired at us”. All night there was a good 
deal of firing from single muskets. There was a battery “firing 
grape into the breach every 20 minutes”. 

The next day, even while the troops were about to enter the 
breach, “Johnson went to the foot of the breach and the enemy 
asked for suspension and promised to send out a person to 
negotiate in an hour; that John (who is a very humane man) 
urged them to make haste and pointed out the certainty of 
destruction of the garrison if they held out”. They were only 
willing to stop provided those who beseiged were the first to 
cease action. With this attitude of the defenders “the batteries 
recommenced with great fury”. When the fort was taken Elphin¬ 
stone was with the troops. “We got to the breach where we 
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halted ... then we followed, ran along and dashed tip the second 

breach and huzzued_” Elphinstone had on no regimental 

colours and he was warned that he might “be taken for a 
European of the enemy’s” but, he says, “I thought little of this”. 

Elphinstone was responsible for drawing up the treaty in 
Persian which he had “dictated as fast as it could be written”. 
The vakil “came ready and signed the treaty”. General 
Wellesley, now on his way to Ellichpur, told Elphinstone that 
a few of them would have to go to the Raja of Berar and 
Scindia, and “that I might chuse which I liked ... I said I should 
of course wish to go where there was most to do....” He was 
advised by the General that “he thought I might go first to 
one place and then to the other. I believe I said nothing”. 

Malcolm 2 now suggested that Elphinstone should go as act¬ 
ing Resident to Nagpur but he did not know as to who should 
go to Scindia. He suggested Strachey and Elphinstone felt that 
Strachey would only be too happy to go. “I was extremely glad”, 
wrote Elphinstone, “to find I was coming into employment”. 
He wrote to Strachey of Malcolm’s suggestion. Elphinstone was 
requested to make preparations to leave. He requested Close 
to accompany him and Close was “devilish glad to go”. This 
was the 20th December, 1803. 

At the time of parting from the army he felt regret. “I have 
been very happily situated since I joined the army. I like the 
people and the manner of life. It is impossible to serve under 
General W. without feeling great regard and respect for him. 
Such impressions made my duty agreeable and I shall ever re¬ 
member with pleasure the time I spent with the army”. To 
General Wellesley the army had lost a man who had the mak¬ 
ing of a soldier. Elphinstone left Ellichpur on the 24th Decem¬ 
ber. He was only 24 years old when he received this confidence 
from his chief. 

General Wellesley, at the end of this arduous campaign, had 
nothing but praise for his secretary. “It is but justice to that 
gentleman to inform your Excellency that I have received the 
greatest assistance from him since he has been with me”. 
Wellesley spoke highly of Elphinstone’s knowledge of the lan- 

3 John Malcolm was private Secretary to Lord Wellesley 1801—1803 
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■guages and the polity of the Marathas. Being present at all ac¬ 
tions during the war and all sieges, the General said he 
was acquainted with every transaction that took place and with 
all his sentiments upon all subjects. “I, therefore, take the 
liberty of recommending him to your Excellency”. 

On his way to Nagpur he was to meet the Raja of Berar. 
While Collins left for the Court of Scindia. He set out on 27th 
December “marched at 7 through some rich plains which seem 
to compose the whole of the Berar proper”. The next day he 
informed the Raja of his arrival. Briggs and Close were with 
him. His munshi was to settle the time and manner of his inter¬ 
view. “I told him to try to learn how Colebrooke was received 
and make that his model”. Mr. Webb was to be the Resident 
so that Elphinstone’s rank was “so little fixed that nothing he 
did can be a precedent to bind Mr. Webb who comes from the 
Governor General”. The munshi was received by the Raja and 
a place of encampment chosen. Tomorrow being an unlucky 
day the Raja was to see the munshi in the evening “and make 
dispositions for seeing me next day”. Elphinstone hated any pomp 
or show, we already know his nature, hence he was thinking 
of the ceremony to follow on meeting the Raja. He was deter¬ 
mined to “resist the proposal” of wearing the “kellaut”, but it 
was his nature to give in if he found the other party was hurt 
or the political formality compromised. That is why he told his 
munshi that if the Raja persisted “then he had no wish to 
alter established customs”. 

It was the 1st January and a long procession “went at a 
very slow pace for 2 miles to the Raja’s tent”. On reaching the 
Raja’s tent “we pulled our hats off and made a very low bow 
to the Raja then advanced and sat down very close to him ... 
I said the General was very tejoiced at the conclusion of peace, 
that he had, therefore, sent me to maintain it. I then produced 
the letter which was read and explained by Needin Pundit, 
moonshee to the Raja”, Elphinstone requested the Prince to 
continue in friendship as desired by the Governor-General and 
for their part he could rest assure that the pact would never 
he infringed. The Raja, through his munshi, expressed the same 
sentiments. On the Raja’s desire to meet Elphinstone for a 
long and private conversation he was told that “it was the Eng- 
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lish custom and my habit to disregard ceremony when it inter- 
fered with business and that I should make no difficulty about it 
when I had anything to say”. The Raja could, therefore, meet 
Elphinstone ‘‘at all hours of the day”. He appointed Jykishen. 
as his representative who was to meet Elphinstone ‘twice a day’. 

Elphinstone tapped Jykishen for information “of the people 
at the Raja’s Court” but soon felt the necessity for better in¬ 
telligence. “It appears to me absolutely necessary to try every 
way to get it because the man’s character makes it probable he 
will conspire to involve us in another war.” It is difficult to 
blame either party for this distrust. The Raja knew the type of 
alliance the British wanted was a complete annihilation of his 
independence; and the British, ever suspicious, whether the 
Raja bound hand and foot, would not continue his effort to 
break the chain. Hence the desire “to know his machinations ... 
to defeat them without force”. Once again Elphinstone’s innate 
nobility of character comes to the surface. “I hate anything that 
is secret and indiscreet and abhor to do which I should be un¬ 
willing to avow. If the Raja discovered that I was inquiring 
into the situation of his armies and the intrigues of the Court 
what shall I say?” And then to soothe his conscience: “I should 
avow it and tell him that he had once brought down a danger¬ 
ous war on us in the midst of peace that afterwards we should 
want prudence and attention to the welfare of our country if 
we neglected to watch him”. 

When Elphinstone saw the Raja, a day or two later, he found 
hardly any secrecy in their meeting. “His people stood outside 
at no great distance, his servants came in every now and 
then....” He expressed his sincere desire for peace and “we 
began to talk on business”. Elphinstone hardly ever committed 
to his journal any confidential talks. Hence we do not know 
what was the ‘business’ they spoke. When he was about to 
leave a dress and turban were brought for him. He refused to 
wear the dress but they pressed the turban on him: “At last I 
put it on; it was small and tottered on my head”. A cloth was- 
then thrown over his shoulder “and a string of pearls round my 
neck”. As the shadows of the evening gathered “candles had 
been brought. I then took my leave with my hat off. . . .” This- 
attitude of the British emissary, the last word in dignity, was: 
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the typical way in which they behaved with Indian princes. By 
courtsey, firmness mixed with diplomacy they always got their 
way. It was a part of their duty to keep a close watch on the 
conduct of the native princes by clever intelligence. Elphin- 
stone had closely watched the behaviour of the Raja and his 
minister Munoo Bapu. On coming home he commits to his jour¬ 
nal the type of questions he was asked at his interview that 
morning. He was asked his age, whether married, how he passed 
his days, who were his friends and whether he was intimate 
with any people in Bengal. It was, indeed, very foolish of the 
Raja to feel that a diplomat would answer such questions to 
any one's satisfaction. 

Elphinstone, accompanied the Raja on his march. He was on 
his way to Nagpur though Elphinstone does not mention where 
he was going. “I was feverish and slept under a tree. Wrote to 
General Wellesley, read some of the Asiatic Annual Register...” 
Ill health again dogs his steps: “I have had sore eyes for these 
two or three days with usual pains. I have no time to study”. 
The only work he mentions is Goldsmith’s geography which he 
read at intervals. He takes himself to task: “I am gradually 
falling into the horrid state I was at Poona. Must exert myself. 
I must read if I can ... read I must... I must not idle ... drank 
no wine but beer”. Most of his journeys are on horseback and 
he complained of a pain in his side: “Briggs says riding in¬ 
creases it. I will leave it off”. 

Again he bewailed of bad intelligence. His spies were neither 
prompt nor informative. “My intelligence does not go well. I 
must take the hiccarras into my own hands for Murriappa is 
both stupid and careless. Nargoo Row’s news is false in all 
points on which I (have) information (but) can be true on 
others ... and to conclude I have no sort of talent for intelli¬ 
gence_” He feels depressed: “I was not successful in the army 

and I am worse now, but perseverance overcomes everything”. 
He believed his worst fault was too much trust in the integrity 
of the natives. He had little doubt that Jykishen would be 
happy to tell “his master's secrets for money even if his doing? 
were to injure the Raja”. But Elphinstone felt that even if he 
bribed him he would still perhaps give false information “but 
I would know something out of it... if I am careful”. In spite 
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of this doubt he was determined to be intimate with him. 

The journey continues to Nagpur. On 27th January: “Rode 
with Close to the ... hills in this neighbourhood”. The next 
day they are at Sitabaldi, a village near Nagpur. “The road lay 
over a well watered plain.” The Raja was still with them: 
“Raja’s camp is below.” Nearly a month later, the 27th February, 
1804, Elphinstone reaches ‘Choota Nagpoor’. “I lay in my palan¬ 
keen till the tents were pitched.... The village was entirely 
deserted and we could get no wood for preparing breakfast. I 
sent people into the woods to try to get some villagers ... but 
none were found. It is singular that after succeeding so well 
among wild and independent zemindars, the villagers in the 
Company’s territories should desert at our approach....” The 
secret of this Elphinstone was to learn later when he became 
the Commissioner in the Deccan. For the present he had reach¬ 
ed the territory of the Raja of Nagpur. This was his first in¬ 
dependent charge and he was only 24 years old. This reward 
was the result of hard work and incessant zeal in the service 
of the Company. Twenty-four is too young an age for the situa¬ 
tion he found himself in but with courage and resolution he 
overcame his difficulties proving that here was a young man 
who would face all odds and clear all hurdles. 



Chapter V 


Resident at Nagpur 


Thanks to General Wellesley a situation that was meant for 
Mr. Webb, a public servant in the Madras establishment, was 
given to Mountstuart Elphinstone. We have already noted how 
highly General Wellesley had written to the Governor-General 
of the young man’s ability for work. He had, besides this posi¬ 
tion of trust, secured a permanent appointment. New vistas 
of promotion and further possibilities of positions of trust and 
responsibility were now open to him. 

The Maratha power had sprawled over Central India reaching 
the confines of Bengal. The rising British power had to meet 
this challenge. The sovereign, to whose Court Elphinstone came, 
was a descendant of one of the lieutenants of the great Shivaji. 
Raghoji Bhonsle ascended the throne in 1788, a king who ex¬ 
tended his power to the Narmada. But a man of irresolute will, 
timid by nature and not a soldier; he had so far steered clear of 
any commitments with the neighbouring Maratha princes. 

With the outbreak of the Maratha war of 1803 the hawks got 
the better of the doves at Raghoji’s Court. The Raja allied him¬ 
self with Scindia. The loss of territory, as a consequence of this 
adventure, left Raghoji sullen, discontent and hostile to the 
British. Lord Wellesley’s overtures for a subsidiary alliance were 
rejected; while his kingdom was overrun by Pindaris, who, now 
like vultures hovered over the carrion of the Maratha Empire. 
This mercenary band of freebooters by their ravages held king¬ 
doms to ransom and tilted the balance in favour of one prince 
against another. The British had to wage a war to eradicate this 
evil under Lord Hastings. 

Elphinstone was commissioned to ensnare the Raja into the 
scheme of subsidiary alliances. The Raja had by treaty ceded 
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certain territories but bis sirdars and amildars still held on to 
them Elphinstone was to persuade the Raja to give over to the 
Company these ceded districts. He was told that the Governor- 
General would retaliate any injury done to the districts ceded by 
the treaty. Elphinstone’s task was, indeed, difficult There was a 
lot of nervous tension and Elphinstone would have to be firm 
and tactful to steer clear of perhaps another war. 

Parts of the Raja’s territories were interwoven with those of 
the Nizam and there were boundary disputes besides the tangled 
problem of collecting revenue. But credit goes to both the young 
British representative and the Raja. Elphinstone’s task was made 
easy by the Raja’s straightforward behaviour. His real difficulty 
lay in persuading the Raja, after the treaty, to accept a British 
Resident at his Court. Elphinstone felt he must keep a close 
watch on the future conduct of the Raja. To achieve this purpose 
he fortunately had the friendship of Jeswantrao Ramchunder, 
the minister of the Raja, and Jykishen who needs no introduc¬ 
tion. For some six months the Raja showed a steady resolve 
to remain friendly but with a war with Holkar, and Scindia’s 
menacing attitude, the Raja’s behaviour changed, which made 
Elphinstone very anxious. 

Jeswantrao Holkar had, as we know, refused to join the 
Maratha confederacy in 1803. The defeat of his one time rivals 
now filled him with dread, and he felt, that before the British 
could consolidate their gains, he must strike. Round his stan¬ 
dard he had now collected all adventurers anxious to make the 
most of the situation. Jeswantrao was perhaps the best soldier of 
the day among the Marathas. He had crossed swords with 
Scindia and had proved his mettle. Holkar felt that he had no 
chance in an open battle with the British and, therefore, had 
recourse to a type of predatory war in which the Marathas were 
masters. 

Lord Lake had no opinion of Holkar as a soldier. On the 
approach of rains he withdrew most of his army leaving a small 
force under Colonel Monson to penetrate Holkar’s dominions. 
Monson’s disastrous retreat and the defence of Bharatpur won 
the reluctant admiration of the British. This brought on a new 
crisis. Scindia made overtures to his old enemy and rival and 
threatened the renewal of war against the British. 
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Elphinstone feared that Raghoji was being gradually sucked 
into the vortex of a Maratha confederacy. Preparations for a 
war became open and Elphinstone after successive warnings 
threatened to leave Nagpur. It was his firmness that eventually 
won the day and peace was maintained. Years later at the Court 
of the Peshwa a similar attitude held the forces of war at bay 
for quite some time. 

The concluding pages of his fragmentary journal makes it 
difficult to piece together a consistent story of this crisis. Elphin¬ 
stone writes that the Raja and his son “went to the house of each 
of his sardars and told them that the honor of his Government 
was committed to them and that they must give up their lives 
in the war”. Each of the sirdars, “according to his stomack to 
the degree of firmness he possesses, encouraged the Raja”. A 
body of Hindustani horse men accompanied some sirdars from 
Poona and met near a village. Elphinstone sent one Goondopa to 
Jaswantrao, the minister, to collect some news, and because of 
the growing alarm, “to beg to know the Raja’s intentions”. He 
sent three Mysore horse men for intelligence and kept the army 
alert throughout the night and sent “pickets of 5 men each on the 
road as the situation appeared serious”. He also referred to the 
Pindaris “resolved to come in the night so as to plunder”. He 
was determined to hold his own against them; “but to retire if 
any heavy body came to join the Raja”. These passages show 
the crisis through which Elphinstone was passing. Not losing 
his nerve, he faced the situation boldly, and by discreet threats 
and a firm stand kept the Raja on the straight path. 

For the lack of journals of this time we will have to turn to 
letters written to Strachey, which are the main source of infor¬ 
mation till 1805, when he begins his journal again. Sir Cole- 
brooke says, “I have failed in finding of Mr. Elphinstone’s own 
despatches of this period in the records of the India Office, and 
I must be content with such material as are before me”. After 
the above incidents, the affairs at the Court of Nagpur were of 
slight importance for some time. 

Elphinstone now passed his time in perfect quiet. The Raja, 
as described by Elphinstone, was an old, fat, black, mean-look¬ 
ing fellow of fifty, very heavy-looking and sad in appearance, 
but quiet and civil in manner. One of his ministers, Munoo 
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Bapu, was a young good-looking man of thirty, lively and con¬ 
versable. Sreedur Pundit was tall and thin about forty years old, 
spoke Persian and was very modest and civil. He and one 
Jaimohen Rao, nephew to the Raja’s vakil, visited Elphinstone 
every day. Elphinstone soon got on well with the Court because 
of the late British successes. 

He said, he enjoyed the uncertainty, variety, novelty, business 
and importance of his present situation. He could not say 
whether he got on well or ill but he was “without diffidence and 
perplexity”. He was as ever dissatisfied with the intelligence. “It 
is an employment for which I have no turn”. He was ever an¬ 
xious to know how far a man may go to procure intelligence. 
This constant hankering after intelligence shows how the British 
raj depended on the existence of a vast and efficient espionage 
system. They had no choice. Till the end of their rule it was the 
mainstay of their security in the country. 

He was very critical, as all Englishmen were, with ample rea¬ 
son, of native administration. In his letter to Strachey, Elphin¬ 
stone quotes quite a few examples of this weakness. On one 
occasion a patil of a village requested him for one English sepoy 
to protect his village from being plundered by his own Raja’s 
army. Corruption was rampant. As Elphinstone said “I am per¬ 
haps the only man who paid for what he received; the others just 
go on as Holkar used to, they plundered the fields and unroof 
the houses”. The result of such ravages was “a blank, stony, 
woody, barren country”. The Raja’s people told him that “all his 
remaining country is the same”. Elphinstone had once told Jes- 
wantrao Ramchunder, the minister, that freebooters, when 
arrested, should be severely punished. Jeshwantrao’s answer was 
as Elphinstone said, “a mirror of slavish ideas”. He said, “he 
knew the English put people to death for such offence but His 
Highness shudders at the name of execution”. Not only in public 
but in private affairs also the Raja was always easy going. His 
cry ever was, “let him go; it is easy to kill a man, but not so 
to make another”. It is this weak-kneed policy that ruined the 
administration of the princes. 

The Governor-General was expecting the Raja to accept a 
subsidiary alliance. But Elphinstone felt that he would do noth¬ 
ing of the sort till “something firm is settled about Holkar”. 
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Besides these expectations of the Governor-General, Elphinstone 
was harassed by the attitude of the Raja “about the zemundars 
of Sumblepoor”. The Raja refused to confirm the treaties with 
them or make reparations “for his underhand invasions of the 
Nizam’s country”. Elphinstone continued to beg for a written 
reply from the Raja. All he received was “I will on the day after 
tomorrow send you a verbal answer by Jeshwant Rao”. No 
answer ever came. “This sort of treatment... I bore good-hum¬ 
ouredly. ..In the meantime Lord Wellesley lost his patience 
and told Elphinstone to lodge with the Raja a strong remons¬ 
trance. Elphinstone was to threaten renewal of war if the Raja 
did not, within the next twenty-four hours, sign ‘the list’. The 
Raja immediately gave in. 

When Monson retreated and Scindia’s attitude became more 
menacing, the Raja again thought he could make the most 
of the situation. But, he soon fell, that discretion was the better 
part of valour and quitely withdrew his threat. Elphinstone again 
tried to persuade the Raja to a subsidary alliance but failed. In 
the meantime Scindia laid violent hands on Mr. Jenkins, the 
British Resident at his Court. Elphinstone felt that Scindia 
would shortly attack the Raja, who appeared to him as wavering 
and have to expect a return with increase of all the trouble and 
anxiety which I experienced towards the end of last year”. 

The Raja had gathered a large army and awaited an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack the British. It was May, 1805. If Lord Lake in 
the meantime did not strike a blow, Elphinstone said, “this fel¬ 
low will be up in arms” even before Monson arrives. In spite of 
“the dissimulation and perfidy and barbarous conduct in plun¬ 
dering and detaining Jenkins”, Elphinstone was for negotiating 
peace with Scindia. Malcolm had been sent to conciliate Scindia, 
but since it was his weakness “to take liking and attachment to 
natives and seems to have one to Scindia”, Elphinstone humour¬ 
ously added, “I hope he will not have to negotiate with him till 
he has lost 10,000 men and 150 guns”. Years later when Bajirao 
surrendered to him Malcolm’s generosity came in for severe 
censure by Lord Hastings. 

In the midst of these stirring events Lord Wellesley was 
recalled by the Court of Directors and their choice fell on Lord 
Cornwallis. Writing to Strachey in July, 1805, Elphinstone said : 

m-6 
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*1 cannot partake of your joy at Lord Cornwallis’ being sent 
out. I do not think Lord Wellesley deserves to be superseded, 
and I tremble at the thought of change of measures which must 
bring all the Mahrattas on us. Lord Wellesley’s evident desire 
of peace has already had the most pernicious effects, if you 
want to conciliate the people, give them back their country. 
No other plan will succeed. If you keep it you must fight for 
it. 1 It appears to me that most mistakes in politics arise from 
an ignorance of the plain maxim and its corollaries, viz. it is 
impossible for the same thing to be or not to be. Hang the sub¬ 
ject ! It makes me sick”. This was not only political wisdom 
at its best but prophetic. More than a century later it was felt 
by the ruling party in Britain that there was no other way to 
conciliate the people but to give them their freedom, for to keep 
the country ‘you must fight for it’ and they were not prepared 
to do so. The only solution, therefore, was the one Elphinstone 
suggested more than a century ago. With the recall of Lord 
Wellesley the remaining history of the British in India alternates 
between conciliation and brutal aggression. 

While these important changes were effected in the govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, intrigues among the Maratha princes con¬ 
tinued to grow. Elphinstone learnt that the Raja had sent a 
?tkil to Holkar and so had his brother. Troops were being de¬ 
ployed between Chanda and Burhanpur and some of these plun¬ 
dered 28 villages of the company. Under the pretence of a 
quarrel, the Raja was planning to send a corps under his bro¬ 
ther to Holkar. “At all events” writes Elphinstone, “if he lets 
his brother fairly out of his hands it will probably cost him 
half his countiy at least, the younger having long aimed at in¬ 
dependence. So much for parish matters”. 

In the midst of these intrigues “Lord Cornwallis, I hear from 
good authority, is eager to purchase peace with secessions”. 
This was very true, in case this was what Cornwallis had 
been purposely sent to do. Elphinstone believed that the failure 
at Bhurtpoor was responsible for the change in policy. Yet, 
he was of the opinion : “I thought, and still think, that we had 
our enemies at our mercy and that our glory was complete 


1 The italics are mine. 
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but. . . instead of splendour and victoiy we are to have lessons 
and grumblings at the past*'. He knew that extensive conquests 
led them into wars; “but I cannot believe that it is possible 
to retreat”. If they restored all the conquests to the enemy they 
would still continue as enemies. Generosity would inflame their 
wounded pride and give an edge to their vengeance. It is, in¬ 
deed, surprising that this young man of 24 reveals political 
wisdom that often eludes the grasp of more mature statesmen. 
Throughout his career in India, Elphinstone showed an insight 
into the politics of the time which entitles him a foremost place 
in the rank of British statesmen of his days. Critical of Corn¬ 
wallis’ approach to the politics of the day he very wisely says 
about Scindia: “while he behaved well he was bullied; when 
he did everything but murder our ambassador he was treated 
with kindness and respect”. If the situation had been handled 
with firmness much earlier, Scindia would have been taught a 
severe lesson, but as matters stood “another course was adopt¬ 
ed, and the least bad consequences of it is that we are still at 
war with Scindia”. This is what Elphinstone felt of the new 
policy. 

The worst menace of the day were the Pindaris. Droves of 
these human vultures left the world in shambles. “I am now 
accustomed” wrote Elphinstone, “to the Pindarrees, and do not 
trouble my head about them further than being vigilant and 
particular about intelligence”. The rapidity with which they 
marched from one place to another was incredible. Elphinstone 
learnt that once they marched six days and nights without any 
regular halt to surprise Amravati. Beaten off in that direction, 
they suddenly appeared at Bozar, sixty miles away, and within 
the next eight days “plundered the whole left bank of the 
Warda”. Nagpur was continually threatened. “The alarm of the 
Court and the city was beyond belief .... The Pindarrees 
might have surprised Nagpoor if they had so chosen, but they 
never showed a hearty disposition to try it”. But in the midst 
of this ‘row’ Elphinstone was idle and amused himself with 
translating the “Mesnavee” of Mirza Nusseer. 

He was reading Bertrand’s history of the French Revolution. 
He recalled the time when he adored the early personalities of 
the Revolution with their fondness of liberty, red caps, new 
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flags, abolition of titles, big words and processions to honour 
Voltaire. He was even more deeply impressed by their uncom¬ 
promising attitude towards all they found, they broke every 
chain that had kept that monster man within bounds and then 
with noble confidence they set about to build a new world “with 
paper constitutions”. He was amazed that a people who had 
Montesquieu in their hands failed to realise that they must care¬ 
fully adapt everything new to what existed already. He liked the 
king once. But he found later that he was miserably weak, false 
and dissembling. Lafayette was his hero. “I still like him, but 
do not think him better for the times he lived in”. There were 
respectable men on both sides but he ardently admired Mira- 
beau. “I incline to believe him virtuous, and I see that he was 
a man of courage, genius and energy. When I say he was vir¬ 
tuous I do not mean that he did not commit crimes, but that his 
virtues predominated”. Even as a boy, we know, he was deeply 
touched by the Revolution. But with time the fascination had 
gradually worn off: “To tell the truth, I think all stormy times 
detestable .... A scrupulous man may keep out of troubles, 
and that is what I should do. . . .” To him the most important 
lesson of the Revolution was that people must learn to shun 
revolutions “and unsettling of things fixed” but its greatest evil 
was “the certain ascendency that wicked men acquire in them”. 
And like all Englishmen, he further believed, that the most 
important issue involved was “that the liberty of the world is in 
danger of annihilation”. 

He had given up reading the Persian poets because he felt 
“their pernicious effects on the mind”. He had come to realise 
that they were the source of his mental depression. In conse¬ 
quence, of late, “I have lived on without melancholy”. Just a 
month after this resolution he goes back to the study of Per¬ 
sian poets. He encloses to Strachey “an imitation of three verses 
of an ode of Hafiz”. And contrasting Horace and Hafiz, writes: 
“Horace in his highest raptures, writes like one inspired; Hafiz 
at all times is like a drunken man. . .” And so in the midst of 
politics continues the pursuit of knowledge. 

For some time Elphinstone had to be watchful. But when 
terms of peace were settled with Scindia and Holkar there 
remained nothing to do except watch the progress of the Pin- 
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daris. There was not much to do in Nagpur now that peace had 
come to stay. He thought of a new appointment or even a trip 
to England. “Now I spend most of the day in a little private 
room where I am seldom interrupted; I sometimes read . . . 
then I get up and walk up and down the room”. 

In the December of 1805 he resumes his journal. It is full 
of hunting, reading, health with hardly any reference to politics. 
He begins with the study of Greek, his chief interest, which he 
never lost sight of: “I am sitting down to Greek as tranquilly as 
I used to do at Benares”. He had finished the Iliad: “I have 
read it almost all in the morning before my ride. The last book 
is one of the best, the lamentations over Hector. . . .” Close 
arrived “and he was full of Calcutta and Madras and was very 
good company; dined and drank a good deal having no bedding 
slept in my clothes”. They met Colonel Doveton. There were 
also the pleasures of the chase, “then went out and shot till two 
or three, tiffed and galloped home in parties”. 

But life was not without its thrills. The Pindaris were still 
there. He had been camping out and it was the 29th January, 
1806, that he rode into Nagpur. “Returning is rather melancholy 
and we all felt strange”. In the meantime the Pindaris advanced 
on Nagpur. He went to bed late in the night, but did not get a 
wink of sleep. In the morning, the Pindaris were about six miles 
from the city. “The next day they plundered a village or 
two” and went eastwards. The next morning, went out hunting, 
news arrived that the Pindaris attacked Nagpur. “I galloped off 
through the village . . . which the people were abandoning with 
their effects. When I got home I found that it was a false 
alarm. . . .” But the same evening Jeswantrao wrote to say that 
10,000 more were threatening another place. 

A few days later the Raja warned Elphinstone again. The 
Raja was sending his family to Chanda. Elphinstone also pre¬ 
pared to leave the city: “I have packed up my books for the 
journey, keeping a good number to read”. Nothing happened. 
Next day he climbed the Turra Ghat, from where he saw “three 
different bodies of Pindaris, each body very compact. They did 
not look more than 4,000 but they are said to be really 9,000”. 
Things became more tranquil and it was said the Raja would 
not send his family away. The only other time when his peace 
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was likely to be disturbed was at the end of March when he 
wrote in his journal: “Some prospects of trouble”. The Pin- 
daris were again about to attack. Besides, the Raja appeared to 
be discontented with the territories given to him when peace was 
offered to all Maratha princes. Elphinstone, therefore, feared 
“he will probably attempt to Work on our fears to get more; 
but these little troubles vary life and give it relish”. These fears 
were groundless since nothing happened. 

Days passed in reading Electra “which becomes interesting”. 
Hunting and playing billiards killed time. Elphinstone was fond 
of teasing his friends but on second thought he did not relish 
it. “I have often determined to leave this off ... a practice so 
coarse and so much calculated to lower one’s own character 
at the same time it distresses others”. He soon felt he was paying 
too much attention to pleasure. “I must take care not to allow 
pleasure and idleness or study to interfere with activity and 
attention to duties”. In his correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta he was anxious “to be quite open”. He could 
never be cunning; it was so contrary to his nature. 

Not only the Persian poets but solitude and utter loneliness 
were often responsible for his bouts of melancholy. As he says : 
“Imagine to yourself the annoyance of seeing year after year 
pass in solitude like this”. When he was well he could bear up 
with the situation for then it appeared that the sacrifice of youth 
was worth the economic independence he earned for his old age. 
He was paid, in his present position, a salary of Rs. 3,000. Yet 
there were moments when “I cannot help thinking that I am 
giving for money what it can never restore,” his youth. He con¬ 
fesses his want of money: “I am forced at present to overvalue 
money because I am in debt but when I get out I shall not stay 
long here”. Ambition, as I mentioned, was the keynote of his 
character. He yearned for “a high political situation” where he 
could distinguish himself and for such a position “I still think 
all the pleasures of life well sacrified”. What kept him in India, 
besides money, is, as he says, “his love of adventure and diffi¬ 
culty”. He said he did not mind poverty if he could have books, 
health and contemplation of nature. “I care not for fortune. You 
cannot rob me of free nature .... You cannot shut the portals 
erf the sky .... You cannot bar my constant feeling to tread 
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the woods and lawns by living streams'*. 

The echoes of what was happening in Europe reached his ears. 
This was the period when Napoleon was at his best. Though 
Nelson had wiped off the fleets of France and Spain, Napoleon 
had won two great battles that broke the European coalition. In 
a book on military personalities of the French army the author 
said : “The power, the address and the evident designs of France 
are tremendous. It certainly is not impossible that England may 
be conquered, too excellent are French generals”. “But”, said 
Elphinstone, “every Englishmen in this age should be prepared 
to undergo all sorts of hardships and danger. We must not in¬ 
dulge in the careless practice of looking into the future as if our 
enjoyments are as secure hereafter as they are now . . . England 
may be conquered but can never be subdued .... The pride, the 
courage, the gloomy thoughtfulness render it impossible for Eng¬ 
land to remain under a foreign rule. If such a thing were to 
happen Englishmen must quit all enjoyment for novelty, danger 
and death”. And yet he was among a band of his own country¬ 
men who had come across the oceans to deprive our country of 
what they prized most. 

On 23rd May his health was so broken that he thought of 
returning home. “I am more than eager to go home .... It is 
now quite evident that I cannot stand the hot weather . . . . ” 
But going home had its disadvantages. If we went, he said, he 
would have to return and again stay in India “till I am old”. He 
was impatient at this prospect but he felt he could help himself 
“by not talking of my sickness, by keeping in good humour and 
making a pride of bearing illness well. I may thus form a plea¬ 
sure out of misfortune”. He wrote to Adam of his illness and 
desire to leave for home. Could not sleep that night, so con¬ 
tinued to read. 

But just three days later it became “delightful, cloudy and 
even cold”, so changed was the weather with the approaching 
monsoon. He wrote: “I am not writing at 10 minutes after 
seven with the door to windward shut and my coat buttoned up 
to my chin”. He spoke of his plan to go to Bengal and England. 
He said he had written of his plans to people at home. It now 
began to rain every day “the country is beginning to look 
green”. He was feeling much better “either owing to the weather 
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or the mercury and I have no pain in my side”. But he seems 
to be plagued by one complaint or another: “I have, however, 
a cold and sometimes a pain in the back of my head .... My 
mouth is sore with mercury. I leave off till it is well and forever 
if my liver does not return. . . In spite of this ill-health he 
rides an elephant and goes shooting because “shooting from an 
elephant requires practice”. He was now reading the Arabian 
Nights. Nearly every morning he was “out with the hawks and 
grey hounds” in pursuit of some game. Thus life went on, and 
sometimes, as he says, he even forgot the dates. 

“I have determined to do nothing but write letters and attend 
to public business while at Nagpore.” A little later “got through 
a great deal of arrears”. This was partly due to isolating him¬ 
self in one of his “end room with the doors of it towards the 
verandah and those of my bedroom bolted so that nobody” 
could get at him. But ill-health gave him no end of trouble. 
By 7th July he was exceedingly ill and decided to ask for leave. 
He wrote to Adam how ill he was and should be relieved of 
his responsibility. He recommended Close as his successor and 
said a child could do the business here. “Close would do better 
than any man in the Deccan, that he had every qualification 
except having been in a similar situation before”. These bouts 
with illness alternate with a return to work again. On 1st 
August “effects of quiet and temperance .... Feeling much 
better and pleasanter”. He admired Close and was very happy 
in his company, “the only proper companion for one who 
wants to study .... walked along with Close talking about 
Greece”. 

This period is marked by immense studies on Greece. He 
was constantly reading Thucydides. One can get ah idea of the 
way he devoured his books by the following entry in his Jour¬ 
nal : “I am now sitting down in the most delightful tranquility 
to study and read Thucydides to cap. 26th; if I make out 40 
caps, a day, which I think I ought to, I should finish the 
volume in about 3 days and the whole work in less than 3 
weeks. It is really worth trying for. In the course of today’s 
reading I met with much entertainment”. He then goes on to 
describe the characters in the work and criticises their con¬ 
duct. In the midst of his public duties (of which he mentions 
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little or nothing in his journals) and his bad health one cannot 
but admire his love of learning and scholarship. At the end 
of the same day “at eleven returned to Thucydides and read 
to the end of 52 chapter and of the 7th year .... This is doing 
famously, I was interested in what I read .... It is now part 
one read”. The next day he had finished ‘95 caps’. In the days 
that followed he commented on the Peloponessian War 
in nearly all the important details given by Thucydides. “I 
ought to finish Thucydides in six days at most.” At the end 
of the month he had finished reading Thucydides. He devoured 
Greek works with as much relish as a school boy would de¬ 
tective stories. “Xenophen”, he said, “ought not to take me 
above a week more”. 

Elphinstone’s love of natural beauty and his power to feel 
and describe nature can be seen in many a passage in his 
journal. I shall again and again steal such passages from him. 
“Rose at 5, washed on the bank, the morning was clear and 
delightful, the clouds in the east beautiful and the whole pros¬ 
pect enchanting.” The month was August. “The day was 

cloudy with sunshine, the river full .... The opposite bank 
is a tope of mangoe, tamarind, plantains and other trees with 
the most beautiful variety of foliage, one mango tree in parti¬ 
cular, displays the richest tints of green and yellow, beyond 
and inter-mixed with the trees . . . hills are distinctly seen 
above them, their general colour is deep blue, but the temple 
and even the woods are plainly seen, if they were higher, the 
scene would be complete. The dark masses of clouds added 
greatly to the prospect again. The opposite bank was shaded 
while the hills and all beyond the nearest trees remained light. 
The shadows ... gave much grandeur to the views.” 

The Company’s rule was becoming unpopular. Elphinstone 
learnt of the Vellore mutiny but was averse to taking a dark 
view of that incident. If reflected on, the incident showed in 
"“the strongest light the bad consequences of allowing yourself 
to take gloomy views and to conceive everything ruined when¬ 
ever anything goes wrong. I have more than once fallen into 
that unhappy failing. It is the one, of all others, to be avoided 
by any man who hopes or wishes to do anything great or dis¬ 
tinguished”. After Vellore, Elphinstone learnt of a similar rising 
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planned at Hyderabad to attack Europeans “but four or five 
native officers were timely seized and the intentions defeated .. * 
all is now quiet”. But Elphinstone wrote, “I much fear all is 
not yet safe. In fact, this is the severest shock our security has 
ever received”. Coming events cast their shadows before and 
Elphinstone was not deceived by “all is now quiet”. In Sep¬ 
tember there were new alarms in Hyderabad. “I must be vigi¬ 
lant .... The great body of my time must be given to busi¬ 
ness. . . .” The whole of October passed without any event 
worthy of note nor was there any complaint of ill-health. On 
the 8th November, “this is almost the time when the pindarrees 
make their invasion”. On the 11th he talks of a trip to Bombay 
with Close but learns of “more symptoms of disaffection in the 
Madras army” and at several other places, including Banga¬ 
lore. “I hope they are only the remains of the former dis¬ 
affection”. 

For some time Elphinstone had entertained a plan to have 
a bungalow. When intent on study he used to shut himself, 
as previously mentioned, in a secluded room. He, therefore, 
built a bungalow at a short distance from the city. It was 
named ‘Falconer Hall’ and was much resorted to both for 
study as for sport. “Set out for ‘Falconer Hall’. This is about 
the time when the pindarrees make their incursions. ... It was 
dark long before we arrived, and we look forward to ‘Falconer 
Hall’ as I remembered to have done in England to home when 
you approach it at night in a cold post-chaise. We arrived 
about half past seven, dined silently but in great comfort and 
good humour. Close and I are the best party for this place 
after all trials”. 

About this time Sir James Mackintosh requested Elphinstone 
to help him to collect material for a review of the languages 
of India. He was, therefore, busy with the study of some 
languages and dialects of the hill tribes. He prepared some 
vocabularies which he sent to Sir James. He was to meet Sir 
James in 1811 when he was a Resident at the Peshwa’s Court. 
Sir James was Recorder in Bombay and held the appointment 
from 1804 to 1811. 

It was on 9th September that he received “leave of absence 
but it was accompanied with a strong desire that I should stay. 
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I stay of course”. In the meantime, Mr. Jenkins, who was with 
Scindia, was to relieve him from Nagpur. Eiphinstone was to 
leave for Calcutta. On 11th January, 1807, Eiphinstone set out 
to meet Jenkins, who was on his way to Nagpur. Both Nagpur 
and Hyderabad were giving cause for anxiety. Of the latter, 
he wrote: “I thought a good deal on the road about ... the 
unsettled state of the Nizam’s country, it is an unpleasant 
circumstance”. Though he had no cause ‘‘to suspect the Raja 
of any intrigues” he was still suspicious of his future designs. 
It was Jenkins who was to face the ordeal a few years later. 

Jenkins in the meantime was engaged in a tiger hunt, in 
which Eiphinstone joined later. On meeting Jenkins they had 
‘‘a pleasant ride and a great deal of conversation”. ‘‘Jenkins”, 
said Eiphinstone, “appears to be plain and open and has very 
good sense”. He found “his manner is manly but it rather ex¬ 
ceeds in those qualities and is disagreeable and repulsive”. Of 
the tiger hunt Eiphinstone gives a very graphic description. 
At one time, “I was discomposed and scarcely wished a tiger 
appear”. Yet “we continued our interesting progress through 
the solitary retreats of the tigers seeing frequent times of their 
inhabitants till near evening we returned home.. . .” Hardly had 
they settled down when a man arrived and said he would lead 
them to the tiger near a kill. Though dark they set out. “The 
situation was full of delightful anxiety marked with awe and 
perhaps with fear but our search was unsuccessful and we 
returned in the dark to our tents.” 

On the 18th January, Eiphinstone brought Jenkins to Nag¬ 
pur. The people were in a state of alarm. They were in fear of 
the Pindaris. He visited Falconer Hall and spent a gloomy day, 
for the place brought to his mind the happy days he had 
passed with Close. On the 26th January, he travelled in his 
palanquin till sunrise. They were in fear of the Pindaris and 
so travelled in close order. On his way he learnt of the Pin¬ 
daris atrocities and of the oppressive taxation by the Marathas. 
He was reading the Lay of the Last Ministrel. “It suits 
entirely my love of old language and ancient manners and with¬ 
out passion for the marvellous. I entered on it with enthusiasm 
and read with alternate delight and awe till I had finished 100 
pages.” 
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Once again we have picturesque descriptions of his journey. 
'1 then got out and walked through deep shade now and then 
chequered by the moon. I was beginning to think of Vergil 
16th book and Dante. ...” At another spot: “We went there 
and arrived as the sun was disappearing behind the hills. His 
beams fell on the rocks and from that point of view where we 
were its effect was enchanting. The rock itself is a sublime 
object. It appeared with additional dignity through the branches 
of the trees under which it stood and it derived the richest and 
the most delightful colours from the setting sun. . . .” They 
feared the tiger and the bear which abounded in the jungle. They 
climbed the rock but feared that night would overtake them, 
but “the sun again appeared and continued till some time after 
we have finished our ascent”. As they got near the summit, they 
ran and at last “the plains of Chateesgur burst on our view. We 
stood some time to enjoy the landscape. On three sides were 
woody hills and gullies. They were picturesque and their beauty 
was increased by the shades and tints of the evening. . . .” And 
yet again : “This valley is really romantic, though not on a vast 
scale, the hills are stiff and rough, at the bottom is a torrent 
over which the trees, which surround it, and the shadows of the 
mountains, throw deep and aweful darkness”. 

On the 5th February, he complains: “I had such pains in 
each groin as seemed to threaten an immediate violent attack”. 
The next day the pain and discomfort grew: “I found myself 
sick and my situation so intolerable that I could hardly mount 
my horse”. Yet he continued his journey and reached the Nar¬ 
mada. He found the the country delightful. They came across a 
sacred portion of the stream, and it was here he found two 
fakirs. Like all fakirs they had long beards and were covered 
with ashes “and seemed in deep meditation and indifferent to 
everything around them”. What Elphinstone remarks in his 
journal is interesting. How he could couple meditation with 
vulgar thoughts is indeed surprising. “The silent devotion of an 
Indian fakir would be very impressive if our knowledge of the 
vulgar ideas that occupy these devotees did not take from our 
admiration of their austere lives”. The men he saw were not the 
wayside fakirs he met in any Indian town. These were sadhus 
or even yogis perhaps. It is, indeed, surprising that Elphinstone 
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was not initiated in yoga. What a physical and mental awakening 
it would have been to a soul like his. At least his physical ills 
could have been fought successfully with yogic exercises. 

Some of the bystanders reproached the guide for having 
brought the Europeans to the sacred spot. But he said he was 
pressed to do so. The visitors were told that the “spring was hot 
by night and cold by day”. When asked if the stream smelt of 
sulphur they said, “yes, a little”. A strange story was told of the 
origin of the stream and of how an apparition was seen sitting 
with a tortoise “from under which a little water flowed” but on 
being disturbed by a shepherd boy the apparition killed the tor¬ 
toise “and the stream gushed out and the figure vanished”. The 
place was near the village of Khyree. 

On passing through Chateesgur, Elphinstone gives a detailed 
description of the country, its resources, its people and the 
evil practices of the Government. He writes of the wicked ad¬ 
ministration of Nana Saheb. Most of the waste land was culti¬ 
vated fifteen years ago and the appearance of the country affirm¬ 
ed the statement. Elphinstone gave the prices prevailing in good 
times. “The country seems still an abundant one. Ghee, owing 
to the number of cattle, sells at the rate of 7 or 8 seers for a 
rupee, rice at 60, wheat flour at 80 and at Rypore and Dhundha 
they say a man may live poorly for half a pice but very com¬ 
fortably for a pice”. Elphinstone was always happy to meet the 
villagers. He often inquired of them the route he wished to 
follow. “I find the villagers everywhere communicative and ob¬ 
liging, they talk without ceremony.” They spoke of the former 
happy times that compared ill with the Maratha rulers and 
their oppression. “Marattas whose pride and insolence they have 
more than once contrasted with our easyness of access and the 
freedom of intercourse.” But Elphinstone was ever careful of 
never encouraging “anything that is said against the Govern¬ 
ment”. But no attempt was made by the villagers to conceal 
their feelings and discontent even from the Raja's messengers 
“or any one else that happens to be standing by”. 

Elphinstone passed through the country of the Gonds. The 
people were even wilder than those of Chateesgur. Their dia¬ 
lect was hardly intelligible. They were afraid of Europeans. They 
were armed with bows and arrows, though their Raja had some 
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matchlocks. The Raja visited Elphinstone. “He was a little man 
of 40 or 50. His son Dyal Sing Lall was with him, a good look¬ 
ing lad and well dressed for a man of this country. The Raja 
was very diffident, talked little till he was encouraged. ... He 
said he made over his son to my protection or other things of 
the same sort. I gave him, his son and brother Khilluts with 
which they seemed highly delighted”. The Gonds killed tigers 
and fought their battles with poisoned arrows. Some more gifts 
like “a dhottee, a piece of chintz and a spy glass” to the Raja’s 
son and Elphinstone continued his march to Calcutta. 

He was reading the life of Dryden by Marlowe : “It is in the 
true Marlowe style distinguished by an absurd attention to ac¬ 
curacy in dates and an entire absence of everything one would 
expect in the life of a poet and a man of genius”. At other times 
to kill the ennui of this tedious journey he read his journals and 
pined at the thought that the charm of former times could never 
return. There was a time, he said, when everything was new and 
he was disposed to please every one. “Now I have taken other 
views. I have formed fixed and immovable opinions . . . but all 
may still be managed if I can conquer the pride which my soli¬ 
tude must have nourished. . . .” Even here he found a number 
of villages deserted because of the tyranny of man or the fear of 
wild animals. At a certain place a herd of wild buffaloes con¬ 
tinually destroyed the fields and the villagers were powerless 
against them. Soon they had to leave the village. 

The exact date of his arrival in Calcutta is not known but 
there is a letter by him of the 13th August, 1807, to Strachey 
from that city. Lord Minto had succeeded Lord Cornwallis. The 
latter was ailing when he arrived from England and died shortly 
after his arrival in India. Sir John Barlow held the reins of au¬ 
thority till Lord Minto’s arrival. Attending a lev6e given by 
Lord Minto, Elphinstone describes His Lordship as “a man of 
courtly manners as Lord Wellesley; but though he is less lively, 
he is far more elegant and finished. He seems quite simple and 
natural. He has good person. ... He does not appear to think 
of himself’. He appeared mild, obliging and unassuming. Like 
Wellesley he was fond of pomp “both in diction and retinue as 
well as villainy did”. Sir Colebrooke is surprised at Elphinstone 
using the word “villainy” for Lord Wellesley. And it was not 
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the first time this opprobrious term was used by him. After 
Assaye, Sir Colebrooke felt, Elphinstone became a supporter 
of his Lordship’s policy but we have reason to feel that Elphin¬ 
stone was never wholeheartedly in sympathy with the policy of 
subsidiary alliances. At the levee, though he was very civil to 
Adam and his brother James, Lord Minto was rather cold to¬ 
wards Elphinstone. He asked Elphinstone if “he was a relative 
of the chairman”, thereby meaning uncle William. Elphinstone 
went home “overwhelmed with anxiety and low spirits”. Yet this 
had not damped his enjoyment; “such lots of women, and laugh¬ 
ing and philandering, that I was in heaven”. Such a mood is rare 
with him. 

There is no other information of what he did or how long he 
stayed in Calcutta. The next we hear from him is of his journey 
back to Nagpur. Returning he again draws a picture of a deso¬ 
late landscape in which the Pindaris loom large. There were 
places where they found no forage, ruined villages with signs of 
past prosperity and even inhabited villages bore marks of decay 
and this applied to both sides of the Godavari. The people of 
this territory were thieves. One night he is robbed of his blanket 
from the palanquin. There was a fight between his men and the 
villagers over some stolen property. There were times when 
they lost their way. “I lost my way often completely”. He was 
besides very depressed. “When I left Hyderabad I was in ex¬ 
tremely low spirits owing to the deprivation of society, to the 
melancholy prospect of a 7 years exile and somewhat to the 
dismal news from Europe. I did not enjoy the company of my 
fellow travellers much but read and thought by myself’. He 
read a little of Gulestan and Bostan and a good deal of Scott's 
Deccan He was anxious to pick up Hindustani and Persian 
and spoke in Hindustani “with some fellow travellers”. 

He dates his journal March 23rd. He had reached Colonel 
Doveton’s camp. Quite some part of the surrounding country 
was “unsettled . . . which is overrun with gangs of robbers 
under chiefs who are called Naics and above all the extreme 
oppression of the Nizam’s Government prevents its improving”. 
One village, said Doveton, was of late completely deserted. 
On the night of the 11th he leaves the camp. Soon after he 
joined Jenkins and “all our old friends”. Elphinstone then left 
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for Amravati and was in Ellichpur by the 16th. He could not 
reach Nagpur because the “pindarrees had made a great incur¬ 
sion and sent parties within a mile of the Residency”. They had 
even pushed back the Raja’s forces which were going from 
Chanda to Nagpur. The Pindaris captured some of Elphinstone’s 
men but released them without any hurt. 

On the 28th he was in Nagpur. “I found the Residency ex¬ 
tremely improved but everything else so little altered that I do 
not seem to have been away a month”. He was anxious to 
begin his studies but he felt “greater obstacle in the languor 
of mind and body which this season brings, the absence of all 
interest”. He was soon reading with Jenkins the Oedipus, 
Sophocles and Watt’s logic. He found Jenkin’s presence “a 
great defence against dejection and utter indolence”. But he 
felt he had no method in his reading “but I am at a loss to 
remedy this very serious defect”. It was now the month of 
April. The journal is full of books he reads and the number 
of pages covered. 

On the 17th April we read: “I read Adam’s letter, I am to 
go to Scindia’s camp, Jenkins to act here, Close to be re¬ 
moved to Poona. On the 23rd he was not “quite ready, and the 
pindarrees have come down in great force, which delays my de¬ 
parture; they have entered Berar and the Raja’s troops have 
gone after them. . . .” The Pindaris had swept across the coun¬ 
try like a whirlwind. Elphinstone left for Scindia’s camp on 
the 1st May, 1808. Close was with him. 



Chapter VI 


Elphinstone and Scindia 


On May the 3rd Elphinstone was at Ramteg, of which he says: 
"‘The view from the top delightful; near us was the hill which 
consisted of reddish earth and black stone; beyond, a ruined 
rampart, with an old arch gateway; below, the tank with its 
groves and temples; beyond it separate hills diversified with 
shrubs and tall trees; then the romantic valley . . . ending in 
a still more extensive and richer range of country’'. But like a 
withering blast the hand of the Pindari had rested on all this. 
“The ravages of the pindarrees could be seen. I saw some of the 
houses which were burnt by the pindarrees in 1806 have not 
been again inhabited. . . Though the country was infested by 
tigers they were kinder than the Pindaris; “they do not carry 
away men”. If men escaped the tigers they invariably met rob¬ 
bers. “There was on this march a well where travellers are 
often murdered by robbers as in the case at most solitary wells 
in the country.” With exception of the dak runners and perhaps 
some wood-cutters there was no habitation for miles around 
and “no water on the whole march”. In the midst of this de¬ 
solate landscape a storm overtook the travellers. “It was hot 
and the dust and smoke of our torches made the narrow road 
very unpleasant. Here a storm came on with thunder and light¬ 
ning. The noise of the wind in the jungle mixed with the 
thunder was very grand. The trees which are almost all here 
at this time of the year, shewn by the pale light of the lightning 
had a very wintry appearance. The jungle was on fire at a 
distance to the left; it made the sky in that direction red and 
added to the wild gloominess of the scene. . . .” One can 
hardly resist the temptation to pass by such descriptive pas¬ 
sages in which the journals abound. 
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When Elphinstone left Ramteg the language of the people 
changed from Marathi to Hindustani. The country was as wild 
as before and infested with tigers. “We marched close to be 
on our guard and made a man sing but we were on the whole 
rather silent before we passed the range”. The heat was great 
in the day and continued almost all night “and what wind there 
is is hot”. Leaving a place called Dooma, Elphinstone met 
Scindia’s escort of about 200 horsemen which was to accom¬ 
pany him to the Maharaj’s camp. The men were extremely ill- 
dressed, the cavalry was slightly better but they were all slo¬ 
venly both in dress and discipline. The journey was either 
made in a palanquin or on an elephant. Much depended on 
how he felt. Whenever he had a headache he travelled in his 
palanquin. 

On coming to Gurra Cota Elphinstone saw the ravages per¬ 
petrated by Scindia. Scindia, said Elphinstone, lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Raja. “The whole country suffered ex¬ 
tremely from Scindia’s neighbourhood though he never went 
the length of an open war with Gurra Cotah. . . They soon 
arrived on a scene of devastation for which Scindia was res¬ 
ponsible. “The little walls round the tents and the places for 
working are still standing and the place smokes with straw 
and burning in different parts. . . . Bare, stony hills, ruined 
villages, trees with thin branches lopped off and the traces of 
the enclosures that were formerly about the villages. As we 
passed Scindia’s tent we could not help feeling the disgust for 
the wretch for whose convenience so much misery was occa¬ 
sioned, and on the base pleasures and despicable amusements 
in which he is occupied, while cities are depopulated and their 
inhabitants imprisoned and tortured by his orders.” As Scindia 
had encamped there for the last three months there were scat¬ 
tered all over bones of camels and other cattle. 

At a short distance, across a river, there were no signs of 
devastation. He was now at a place called Sagur. “It has more 
good houses, or at least more that look well. It is altogether a 
very handsome town and from its situation not a little pictures¬ 
que”. approaching the town more closely the sight that met 
his view was practically the same as witnessed on the other 
side of the river. The town was deserted and in ruins due to 
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Scindia’s oppression. When he failed to capture the chief he 
plundered the town. It was a shame, said Elphinstone, that this 
deed was accomplished in the presence of Jenkins, and even 
now Scindia was within thirty miles of the spot, increased in 
power and reputation by that very act. How sad and humiliating, 
he felt, “when 3 corps of infantry and 2 of cavalry would prob¬ 
ably have completely protected or avenged this city and recovered 
our honour”. 

The following passage from a letter to Strachey explains, more 
deeply, Elphinstone’s abhorrence of Scindia. “I should not at 
all like to stay in Scindia’s camp; for I abhor the man, and do 
not much admire the light in which an English Resident must 
stand in his camp. My dislike to Scindia, you must remember, 
began when I first heard of his numberless iniquities in Poona. 
The humiliations he made us suffer at the end of the war with 
Holkar have not, you may suppose, endeared him to me; and I 
go to him to see whether reason will not enable me to get over 
passion in my dealing with him. The man appears to have good 
manners, if one can judge the circumstance that Collins (whom 
he detested) thought Scindia had great personal regard for him. 
Malcolm actually fell in love with him. You are a great admirer 
of his and even Jenkins does not personally dislike him”. 

The French Empire reached the height of its glory in 1808. 
The British feared French intrigues in Persia, Kabul and India. 
The Government in Calcutta was contemplating missions to the 
Shah of Persia, the Amir of Kabul and to Ran jit Singh in Punjab. 
Missions to defeat French intrigues, if any, at all these strategic 
frontiers became important. Elphinstone had heard of these 
plans. In the above quoted letter, he wrote to Strachey: “I have 
written to Adam to try to get me sent on some one of the mis¬ 
sions which will be the consequence of this impending danger”. 
This was 23rd April, 1808. But more on this lengthy episode a 
little later. For the present let us return to Scindia. 

On 19th May, Elphinstone reached Scindia’s camp, and wrote : 
“We begin our troubles tomorrow”. Scindia’s troops were in 
mutiny demanding their arrears of pay. The situation appeared 
out of hand. Scindia had to mount guard round his tent and to 
point guns at the mutineers. He had also taken steps to protect 
his bankers in the bazaar. In spite of this grave situation he “re- 
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tired into another tent and amused himself for the rest of the 
day in playing cards with his favourites. This business has put 
off my interview with Scindia for the present”. 

Scindia’s troubles were attributed to Gopal Bhow and Anna 
Bhasin who were displeased with the appointment of Baburao 
Angria to the ministry. “He is Scindia’s uncle and has Kolaba 
and some other possessions near Bombay but he has no 
money”. He proposed to Scindia that he extract money from 
his followers but Scindia refused, saying that such conduct 
would reduce him to the level of Holkar. Scindia was repre¬ 
sented as a man of “an extreme mild and indulgent temper 
but very indolent and consequently quite unimportant in his 
Government”. His conduct depended on the character of his 
ministers. He seldom exercised his personal will. 

On 28th May, Elphinstone had the much delayed interview 
with Scindia. He was not at all impressed with Scindia’s army. 
The total strength was about 8,000 men and the discipline very 
poor. “The men were unsteady, most of them looking over their 
shoulders at us and they were not uniformly dressed.” On 
Scindia’s Court, Elphinstone remarked: “The appearance of 
the Court was very decent and respectable. Scindia himself 
sat on a musnud, on his right was the Daishmook, his relation 
and then mama Angria, his uncle and prime minister, then 
Mahommed Meer Khan; after them a number of others whom 
Mercer 1 did not know; on the Maharaj’s left sat Gopal Bhow, 
Ramchunder Bhasin and some others, then Mercer, then I and 
the others. We were in a line at right angles to that in which 
Scindia sat. Opposite us were Sakee Mahommed Khan and 
other military officers”. He then described the. Maharaj him¬ 
self : “Scindia is a man of 31: he looks about 23, he is not tall 
but stout and well proportioned, he has rather a lively and agree¬ 
able face though his features are low and his countenance 
something of a Malay. If he were not a prince he would strike 
one as a smart young Maratha. He had a very rich necklace 
of pearls. . . . There were a great many strings twisted up 
together and put on a neckcloth. He also had valuable pearls 
in his ears; some of the other chiefs also had rich pearls on”. 


1 The Resident. 
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Turning his attention to the other gentlemen about the Court, 
he says: “The Daismook is a man apparently about 25, rather 
good looking but heavy and stupid; Angria is a little black 
animal with an odd and laughable face but with an expression 
of quickness. He is the Colaba Angria from Bombay, he has 
several Europe things about him, a neat little whip (the Maha- 
raj also carries one), an English fan. Gopaul Row, a fair and 
respectable bramin ... like any bramin of that rank and 
appearance.” 

The meeting, said Elphin stone, was useless. Scindia said he 
was to have gone out tiger-hunting if they had not come. The 
minister spoke to Mercer. Elphinstone had come to relieve 
Mercer who was not keeping well. Lord Minto’s letter was read 
but Elphinstone does not mention its contents. No one add¬ 
ressed Elphinstone, “not a syllable ... so I sat and talked to 
Close and Mercer till we broke up”. For the next month or 
more no events of any importance took place. 

Elphinstone drew up a schedule of work for himself: “I 
have not yet fixed times for reading and for business but I 
began to see the quantity of the daily business and I imagine that 
from 8 to 9 will do for all akkbars and from 9 to 10 for informing 
myself on other subjects connected with the Residency, writing 
to the G. G. and receiving the visits must be done when they 
occur”. The vakils from the Raja of Berar visited him but most 
of his time he idled in riding, shooting and sight-seeing. The 
monsoon came in the first week of June. “This evening we had 
a very heavy shower which is probably the beginning of the 
rains”, he observed. With the outbreak of the monsoon snakes 
became a terror. “Snakes are numerous here. 20 people are 
said to have died of their bites in Scindia’s camp, several men 
and animals have. I saw a great many yesterday when out on 
the elephant.” The common people were wont to say that “in 
consequence of the Maharaj having violated a temple in this 
neighbourhood the king of the snakes was angered and hence 
the frequent attacks by his subjects”. The Maharaj invited 
Elphinstone to a tiger hunt. “I was much delighted with the 
sport. I was surprised at the boldness with which some men 
on foot traversed the jungle where the tiger was looking 
out. . . The whole atmosphere was informal and Scindia 
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spoke to everyone. They sat under a tree and conversation 
flowed on. And thus the day passed. 

On 2nd July, he said: “Last night I received a letter from 
Adam giving me hopes of going to Cabul. I think I am right 
in soliciting this employment. There is nothing to recommend 
it but the novelty, the difficulty and the danger. I do not feel 
confident that I have the firmness and the penetration and the 
address necessary to concilate the Afghans and oppose the 
French. But I have an ardent wish to be of use, and I hope 
that a man who courts difficulties would by exertion be able to 
surmount them”. This is the first time you hear of his coming 
mission to KabuL He was just the wrong side of 25 and about 
to be entrusted with a dangerous and very difficult diplomatic 
work. An ordinary man would have shirked such a respon¬ 
sibility and feared to enter the country of a turbulent and 
warlike people as the Afghans. The Afghan polity, in constant 
turmoil, was even more so in 1808, when Elphinstone offered 
to enter, what Lord Roberts was to call, the hornet’s nest. It 
is the love of adventure, the courage to face odds and court 
danger that made an Empire builder. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
had these qualities in abundance that made him one of the 
most outstanding of early British statesmen. Britain was, in¬ 
deed, fortunate to have had men like Malcolm, Metcalfe and 
Elphinstone. They were men of the moment. And the great 
events that followed made great men. For men and events go 
together. 8 

On the same day (2nd July), there was again a mutiny in 
Scindia’s camp. This time the sirdars put the Maharaj into 
‘durna’. Scindia, enraged, “threatened to put them to death”. 
Bhugwunt Row Byse, their leader, defied Scindia. Scindia asked 
him to leave the camp. He refused to do so and told him that 
he had more friends in the army than Scindia was aware of. 
The bazaar was closed and guards again posted round Scindia’s 
tent. But fortunately “the mutineers marched off and all was 
settled”. But such incidents showed the British how weak a 
Maratha prince was and how disunited they were. This was 
fatal to their cause. 

* See Introduction to The Last Phase (1815-1818) by R. D. Choksey. 
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On the 3rd July, Elphinstone, had another opportunity to 
meet Scindia. He found the Maharaj surrounded by a few peo¬ 
ple. “It promised to be a pleasant meeting and one at which 
it would be possible to get acquainted with Scindia and his 
people”. But these expectations were put to naught. “The 
minister soon put an end to this hope by beginning a dispute... 
which lasted about three hours”. Returning home he was so 
fatigued that he felt as if “I had rode 50 miles”. 

If Elphinstone referred to Lord Wellesley as ‘villiany’ he call¬ 
ed Lord Minto, in one of his letters, ‘Gibby’. Writing to Stra- 
chey about this time he was extremely critical of Lord Minto’s 
ability to steer clear of difficult times. “What do you think of 
Gibby now-a-days. ... I confess I feel no sort of confidence in 
his skill and nerve when he is to steer amidst clouds and tem¬ 
pests. I think I have observed in him a hesitation, a want of 
decision, a desire to manage everybody, and to avoid doing any¬ 
thing that is quite fearful in times like these.” This was the 
moment, said Elphinstone, when the situation would be out of 
hand if Lord Minto’s objects are not clear, his plans bold and 
his execution rapid and vigorous. What chance had such a man 
with a determined and bold French General? He ended the 
letter with : “For God’s sake tear or burn this”. 

On the 10th July, to his unbounded joy, he learns that he must 
“proceed immediately to Delhi on his way to Kabul”. His de¬ 
light at this mission was overpowering. He says : “I was so over¬ 
joyed that I could not help shoving Sactoo out of the way and 
making two steps to Close’s tent. ... He is to succeed me 
here”. His arrangements were soon made. He tried in vain to 
get an interview with Scindia. He spent his evening in writing 
letters “and chusing books and clothes for the journey”. All this 
excitement gave him a headache and he slept ill at night. 

It was now all haste and bustle. He was busy with the study 
of routes and gave Close the charge of the Residency. He hur¬ 
ried to the Darbar and took leave of Scindia. Elephants, he felt, 
were too slow and their load heavy for marching rapidly so “I 
left mv tents behind”. He had three trunks of clothes and two 
of books “which with boxes of papers, eatables and the servants 
things form very light load for three elephants”. He had a 
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howda * and three horses. “I am accompanied by 18 cavalry 
under an excellent Jemmadar and 12 sepoys.** He took them 
because of the Pindaris. He commenced his journey the next day 
at 7 o’clock but was delayed for an hour to get a guide. 

He was passing through a jungle “of bushes 12 to 14 feet 
high” over stony roads and low hills. “I had the moon most of 
the night but I was too sleepy to remark the country”. At one 
place deserted villages at another a town with a stone wall and 
a fine large place and so on. “The people everywhere civil; as 
we passed through some of them plundered our stragglers.” The 
peculiarity of the country was its want of trees and its wild 
border like appearance. They found guides readily. Passing a 
ghat he was told that he might be robbed but he disbelieved it. 

By 20th July, he was in Agra visiting Akbar’s tomb in Secun- 
dra, admiring the beauty of Moti Masjid, but “I will own I was 
disappointed in the Tauj”. At a place he called Coel he met 
Metcalfe “a mild, good-natured, clever, enterprising fellow, able 
and willing for anything”. On 5th September, he expressed his 
disappointment with the personnel of the mission to accompany 
him to Kabul. He was not consulted. He was deeply hurt at such 
treatment It was ever so different from what he had expe¬ 
rienced so far. “They might as well have told Shuja ool Mook 
that I was a senior merchant and Metcalfe junior. They next 
leave the appointment of my escort to three or four gentlemen 
no way connected with the mission. ... I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Edmondstone containing my opinions (except such as had 
to do with my comfort), and in return they pass by all my sug¬ 
gestions in silence”. In spite of this disappointment: “I am 
still quite keen, and I believe it will take a good deal to make 
me otherwise”. The situation was all the more mortifying when 
he was blamed for being extravagant when the mission returned 
home. A mission with “a smaller establishment than there is at 
Nagpore or any other Residency I have been at”. 


* A seat on the elephant 
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Chapter VII 


The Road to Kabul 


All the three missions to Persia, Kabul and Punjab were due 
to the fear of Napoleon’s oriental designs. Ever since his con¬ 
quest of Egypt British peace in the East was deeply disturbed. 
Lord Wellesley had lived in constant fear of French intentions 
on India and ever since his successors lived under the shadow 
of a similar dread. The Shah of Persia, defeated by Russia in 
1804 and 1805, made overtures in turn to France and England. 
Though French envoys visited the Shah it led to no results; and 
Sir George Barlow declined to commit himself. Napoleon, at 
war with Russia, sent General Gardane to Persia as if to pre¬ 
pare a French invasion of India. The reports reached the British 
Government in London. There was hardly any ground to believe 
that Napoleon was at all serious about such a venture. Napoleon’s 
desire to help Persia was as weak and uncertain as his designs 
on India. In the meantime came the news of Napoleon’s battle 
of Friedland followed by the Treaty of Tilsit, 1807. Gardane’s 
mission had lost its purpose and very soon fell into discredit. 

But even such a turn in the tide of events on the Con¬ 
tinent did not allay British fears in India. On the contrary, it 
was now felt that Napoleon, with the aid of the Turks, might 
entertain larger visions of eastern conquest. The occupation of 
Persia was now a very near possibility. The first thought of the 
Governor-General was to detach the Shah from a French alliance 
and hence Malcolm’s mission to Persia in 1808. Malcolm made 
no headway. It was impossible to even reach the Shah’s pre¬ 
sence. The alarm grew. Panic seized the British and a series of 
missions were planned to Sind, Lahore and Kabul. 

Elphinstone's orders were brief. He was to seek his instruc¬ 
tions from Mr. Seton, Resident at Delhi. He was told of the 
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crisis in Persia. A French army in Persia must be met by con¬ 
ciliation or force. In either case it seemed necessary to open 
■communication with the Court at Kabul and Lahore, especially 
the former. Should the French succeed in Persia they must be 
forestalled in Afghanistan with a military force to support the 
Amir, if such a measure should become expedient. Hence, 
Elphinstone went to Kabul to persuade the Amir to a defensive 
alliance against a likely French invasion of his country and the 
remote possibility, in the event of French success, the joint 
Anglo-Afghan defence of India. No chain of thinking was more 
far fetched than this says Sir Colebrooke: “With the know¬ 
ledge we now possess of these countries it appears wild to think 
of uniting such discordant materials in a general league against 
the French”. 

How little his Government was in the know of the polity and 
geography of the region, Elphinstone was to learn at his cost. 
They really knew next to nothing of the country intervening 
between Persia and the British dominions in India. Since the 
death of Ahmed Shah Durrani, his country was torn asunder 
in civil wars. The rising power of Ranjit Singh in the Punjab 
was an additional problem in the polity of the frontiers. There 
were in the Council in Calcutta wiser heads than Lord Minto 
who questioned the wisdom of these missions; but Minto was 
convinced of the stability of Shah Sujah, the Amir, which was 
utterly false, and launched Elphinstone’s mission on its course. 

At one time it was decided that Elphinstone and Metcalfe 
should start for Lahore together; but it was eventually agreed 
that the Kabul embassy should advance by a separate route and 
Metcalfe be left alone with Ranjit Singh. Hence, instead of the 
usual route into India from the west, Elphinstone’s mission 
passed through the inhospitable desert which intervenes 
between the Rajput States and the Indus. When Elphinstone 
set out he did not even know where Shah Sujah was or in 
what predicament 

Let us now follow Elphinstone on the road to Kabul. His first 
meeting with a Rajput chief was at a place called Smghana. The 
Raja Kishen Singh “wore his beard turned upon each side and 
cut away in the middle which gave him a wild and fierce ap¬ 
pearance”. He confessed to eating opium to which all the Raj* 
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puts were addicts. Elphinstone was introduced to Tarra Chund, 
the uncle of the Raja of Bikaner, who had “come from Bikaner 
in three days on camels to meet me”. He was an elderly man 
of pleasing manners. The Raja loved strong liquor and “was 
anxious to be taught how to make brandy”. When he met 
Elphinstone in the afternoon he was “very drunk with opium”. 

The country he passes through is “sandy covered with thorny 
bushes, babool and another common thorn”. Here he met “very 
plain Rajput zamindars”. There were also petty chiefs, each with- 
a fort; these were mere enclosures of stone walls with bastions, 
and containing a sort of citadel. “The country round seems a 
waste.” Some of these chiefs, who met Elphinstone, had the 
“effects of opium in their eyes and countenance” but “they were 
very civil and humble, spoke with their hands folded and called 
us their masters”. 

Elphinstone was soon to see the bitter animosity that pre¬ 
vailed among these Rajput Chiefs and Princes. One Khan Singh, 
a sirdar, in disgrace with the Raja of Bikaner, and now in the 
service of Jhodpur, came to Elphinstone and warned him against 
the Raja of Bikaner. Besides, he said, the Raja of Bikaner had 
given out that Elphinstone was coming to his aid against the 
Raja of Jhodpur. Hence the Jhodpur Raja was very frightened. 
Elphinstone, who was seeking a peaceful passage through these 
territories, had to be very circumspect. He told Khan Singh “the 
absurdity of supposing we would act against a chief who was 
in friendship with us”. This showed that political conditions in 
Rajputana were no better than elsewhere in India. Elphinstone, 
much against his wishes, was later drawn into the wrangles of 
these princes and had to use the utmost tact and diplomacy to 
escape from involvement. Direct British interference in the poli¬ 
tics of these States was only a matter of time. 

There was great scarcity of water, which occasioned forced 
marches to more distant sites for wells. The people ate opium 
and led very indolent lives. The country produced bajra, moot, 
moong and javari, but the latter was scarce. The people kept a 
number of camels in herds in the jungle. Certain portions of the 
country on account of lack of water enjoyed undisturbed peace. 
Ploughs, at times, were drawn by camels also but “the people 
said camel ploughs were rare, one for every 20 bullock ploughs^ 
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He saw water melons growing wild “they seem to require no 
sort of watering or cultivation". Penetrating still further into 
the desert “the landscape becomes even more bare of inhabi¬ 
tants, the rest of the country was a solitary waste ... except a 
few ploughed fields about the village. . . . The moon shone 
bright this evening and last night it was very cold". The 
weather had changed considerably since they started. It was the 
30th October. 

Soon Elphinstone witnessed a battle between Bikaner and 
Jhodpur. The quarrel was over a purgunna 1 called Bhalode. 
Though Bhalode was well defended by Bikaner, the Raja of 
Jhodpur sent an army towards Bikaner and it was now within 
eight miles of the city. Bikaner was much distressed. Mir Khan, 
a pathan adventurer, who had taken part in the Maratha war, 
was moving his army to aid Jhodpur. Bikaner was gathering 
allies. The Raja closed the mouth of the wells; and Elphinstone 
was obliged to take a circuitous route to avoid the line of the 
march of the armies. 

Obliged to go off the beaten track they often lost their way. 
One night they were without a guide among a predatory people 
and in fear of being overtaken by the Pindaris of Mir Khan. 
They, besides, lost trace of a few members of their party. On 
reaching a village an alarm was raised by the villagers, and no 
one would come out to answer their questions. Before they 
passed on they were fired on twice. In two other villages for 
fear of being attacked they pushed on. At last an old man from 
one of the villages came, and seeing Elphinstone’s white face, 
called out to the others that “we were friends". He requested 
them to pass the night in their village. Elphinstone had lost 
trace of his troops also; but next morning he was informed that 
they were at a place called Nattoo Singh. Their misery can be 
imagined when after having crossed “sandhill after sandhill and 
plain after plain in constant expectation of seeing our camp we 
reached a village which we took for Natto Singh only to learn 
we were still more than two coss away from the spot”. At last 
they found their party in small number and encamped. “On join¬ 
ing them we found that they had just come up after a march of 


1 Equal perhaps to a taluka. 
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27| miles. We got some bread and butter and went to bed." 

Elphinstone was visited on the 4th November by the Dewan 
of Bikaner. The Dewan tried to prove that the rank and titles of 
his master were greater than those of the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Jhodpur. The other States had attached themselves to the 
“Deckunnees” but the Raja of Bikaner was resolved to be 
“under the protection of no State but the British”. 

The next day Elphinstone was in Bikaner. The country was 
different to the general landscape covered so far. “We came to 
a handsome village 2 coss from Bikaner”. The village was 
deserted on account of the approaching Jhodpur army “and 
wells were filled up”. Immediately after they came in sight of 
Bikaner “which at first view seems an immense city....” High 
white walls surrounded the town. “The whiteness of everything 
is the greatest pecularity of the place. There are no trees and 
no thatched houses.” The town may have been half a mile or 
three quaters of a mile long. The wall was crowned with battle¬ 
ments and had large towers at usual distances. The Raja “was 
ready to visit me though he had never before visited anyone 
and to afford me a secure passage to Cabul”. Elphinstone said 
the British Government “would be happy of his friendship but 
that anything that was done must be done by Mr. Seton, and 
I explained that we could enter into no alliance likely to dis¬ 
turb our own tranquillity”. The vakil requested the same under¬ 
standing as prevailed between the British and the Rajas of Jaipur 
and Jhodpur. 

When the question of exchange of visits came up Elphinstone 
insisted that the Raja should come first and Strachey would go 
to receive him, while he would go as far as the tent ropes. The 
same procedure may be followed by the Raja. The exchange of 
presents was to be an elephant and a horse; but the Raja sug¬ 
gested that he would give Elphinstone a palanquin. “This trick,” 
said Elphinstone, “I did not at first perceive forgetting that a 
palankeen is never given but by a person very much superior. 
When it stuck me I rejected it with a remonstrance.” The result 
was “an ample apology was made and all was settled”. 

Shortly after this, Inder Raj Singh, commander of the Jodh¬ 
pur army, requested Elphinstone to come to his camp where, he 
.said, there were 5,000 horsemen of Bhawul Khan who would 
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escort him to Kabul. He drew Elphinstone's attention to the- 
danger of coming between two hostile armies. “I wrote”, said 
Elphinstone, “that I was a friend to both parties and had no¬ 
thing to do with their quarrels, that I should soon proceed on 
my journey, and in the meantime he might depend on my doing, 
nothing injurious to his interests.” 

The next day Elphinstone received from the Raja of Bikaner 
“endless trays of sweetmeats and 700 rupees.” The Raja visited 
Elphinstone. A suggestion for nuzzur for the Raja was rejected. 
The procedure suggested was strictly followed. Elphinstone was 
disappointed on seeing the Raja “who is a fair man of a good 
height, has black whiskers and beard (except on the middle of 
the chin), a long nose and features like the Joudpoor people”. 
For some time on returning to the tent they spoke of Elphin- 
stone’s journey, the climate at home and countries in Europe. 
“I mentioned the ambition and perfidy of France with whom, 
I said, we had been at war for 400 years. The Takoor, to my 
surprise, said he knew all about that....” Elphinstone then ap¬ 
plied utter to the Raja and the Raja did likewise, on which 
Elphinstone humourously remarks “to the utter prediction of all 
our coats”. The Raja then left. Elphinstone records no exchange 
of political views or talk of an alliance. Very diplomatically he 
appears to have wriggled out of a difficult situation. Elphinstone 
was fully aware of what these Rajput princes wanted of him. 
He was determined to steer clear of their troubles. He was not 
even willing to mediate. “The object in this was,” wrote Elphin¬ 
stone, “to involve me in a mediation between the two powers. 
I said I should consider it....” 

Elphinstone was invited to visit the fort by the Raja of 
Bikaner’s second son who was his heir. On reaching the fort 
they were received by the Raja “who conducted us into a small 
hall ... where the Raja’s musnud was as usual under a canopy. 
His brother and son were there. They were remarkable looking 
men, more like mussulmans than Hindoos and, indeed, the 
whole of the people about the Court are unlike Hindoostanees. 
They are fairer and have more jewish cut of features. ...” Again 
die Raja solicited British friendship “which I told him we 
should be happy to give him and that we considered him as 
already a friend....” Just, shortly after this assurance, “the 
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keys of the fort were brought in and put before me/’ says Elphin- 
stone. This was to symbolise the surrender of the fort to the 
British. But Elphinstone, though so young* was a master diplo¬ 
mat. “I refused to accept saying that nothing would shock me 
more than the idea that they should ever for a moment pass from 
the hands of the House which had so long retained them. They 
pressed me to touch. I refused* and at last having accidently 
touched them* to push them away, the Thakoor and his vakeel 
cried out that it was enough, I had touched them. I said I had 
not and gave all my reasons afresh.” He refused to mediate 
between Bikaner and Jhodpur but he promised to represent “the 
Raja's behaviour to me and his readiness to enter into an alliance 
with the British Government". At the end of this rather trying 
interview he was presented with “a ring, a sword, a dagger and 
a Lahore gun”. As he rose to take his leave of the Raja he was 
stiff with sitting for so long a time: ‘T with my legs so stiff that 
I could scarce move”. All these affairs are not “in the chronicles 
of Cabul mission,” wrote Elphinstone in his journal. In the 
meantime, he received letters for the king of Kabul. “I do not 
like them,” he said. What their contents were we do not know 
for Elphinstone mentioned nothing further. 

The next day the Raja requested Elphinstone that he “should 
receive the vakeels whom the Joudpoor man wishes to send”. 
Mir Khan, in the meantime, “in consequence of Holkar’s death 
or madness” withdrew his troops from the neighbourhood of 
Bikaner. Both Bikaner and Jodhpur heaved a sigh of relief and 
felt they ought to come together. For Mir Khan was regarded 
as a common danger. The terms of peace were soon drawn up 
and the Thakur was gone to Jhodpur “to engage for the obser¬ 
vance of them”. More, than the two Rajas, Elphinstone felt im¬ 
mensely relieved, for now the cause of his delay was perhaps 
at an end. His journey was so far held up because his supply of 
camels was, he felt, purposely delayed. “I am most anxious to 
get off before this man is relieved from his difficulties. I suspect 
him already detaining us here on false pretensions that he may 
use our name in this negotiation.” 

Elphinstone needed 250 camels and had only obtained 65. 
He was willing to enter into any condition with the camel driv¬ 
ers. “A little exertion and we will be able to march". This was 

m-8 
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the 16th of November. All those who were to go with him had 
arrived. “The great difficulty was in loading water.” Quite some 
quantity was wasted because the water bags cracked or leaked. 
At last having set out they lost their way twice but “we got 
fairly off'. Elphinstone had to leave behind 36 loads because of 
the shortage of camels. What with the fear of plunder and shor¬ 
tage of water “the people were for some days in great distress”. 
At last they came to a village where there was an ample supply. 

The country through which they traversed was “hard and flat, 
few low sand hills. The whole almost quite bare. There never is 
vegetation”. On 25th November he reached the Hyphasis. “I was 
much disappointed in the breadth of the river as well as in the 
appearance of its banks. I expected a river like the Ganges on a 
smaller scale with grass and orchards on its banks. ...” News 
arrived that “the king was still at Khandhar and was likely to 
be detained there”. Here Elphinstone drew up a paper of in¬ 
structions for the conduct of all the members of his mission, 
while they stayed in Kabul. From the 28th November, one thing 
or another, prevented him from writing his journal. He got 
fever which lasted for some time. But ill-health never held him 
down. On 12th December he reached Multan. 

The journal again opens on 1st December, 1808. Elphinstone 
bids farewell to Bhawulkhan, who had accompanied him from 
India. “We then crossed the river (Hyphasis) and took leave of 
Bhawell Khan with regret. He has been liberal and kind to us 
without annoying us with over-civilities or ceremonial and he 
had an appearance of sincerity in everything he said and did 
that made his shew of friendship more agreeable.” 

Multan was scarcely bigger than Delhi. The people were not 
different from those he had seen at Bhawalpore “except that 
these were more Persian looking men ... the common people 
were the same”. He was now feeling well and could read and 
write again. He learnt that “the Khan is half afraid that we will 
get the King of Cabul to cede Moultan and that we will surprise 
his town”. The Nawab visited Elphinstone for a short while. He 
was a good looking young man. His attendants were fair Afghans. 
It was said the Nawab had no control over them. Elphinstone 
returned his visit the same evening. 

Multan cultivated wheat, cotton, turnips, carrots and a grain 
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with large ears” Elphinstone did not know the name of the 
grain. By the 15th December they were on the left bank of the 
Acesine, the Greek name for the river Chenab. They saw culti¬ 
vation “though interspersed with thick jungle—we saw no more 
date country. The people are civil, the ryot seem mostly mussul- 
mans and speak punjauby”. 

It was, most probably, at Multan that Elphinstone, for the 
first time, received some confused instructions regarding his 
mission to Kabul. So far everything had been vague. And even 
in this lengthy State document, mostly giving a historical nar¬ 
rative of the recent relations with Persia, measures to check 
French plans and the progress of negotiations at Lahore and 
Sind, Elphinstone found only two paragraphs, cautiously worded, 
which referred to his embassy. 

Perhaps the despatch was forwarded when news arrived of 
the change in Persian policy and the discredit into which the 
French mission had fallen with the Shah. From that moment 
Elphinstone’s mission to Kabul may have been regarded at Cal¬ 
cutta as a huge waste. This feeling was strengthened all the 
more when very disappointing news from Elphinstone himself 
began to pour in. The tottering throne of Shah Sujah, the state 
of the country, the turbulent Afghan sirdars changed Elphin¬ 
stone’s mission into a political folly. 

Elphinstone himself, it appears, was never convinced of the 
wisdom of embarking on any great military enterprise in the 
Amir’s kingdom. From Multan he wrote to Lord Min to the 
impolicy of sending an army to Kabul to stem the tide of the 
expected French invasion. To him India’s natural frontiers were 
the Punjab, the Indus and the desert. He wrote: “In the present 
state of the immediate country, I fear it will be found impos¬ 
sible to defend Cabul”. Besides, he felt, that they ought to make 
a more attractive offer to the Amir than “that of mere safety from 
the French”. For the present, he said, “we can only display 
money”. He, therefore, sought advice on the extent of pecuniary 
aid and assistance in ordinance, stores and officers which he could 
promise. “It is desirous that I should be furnished with those 
materials to treat on as soon as possible.” According to the eti¬ 
quette of the Afghans the ambassador should be in a position to 
deliver, his message in his very first audience, receive a reply and 
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take his leave. “I have to beg Your Lordship’s forgiveness for 
obtruding the above questions on you, but great importance 
seems to me to attach to their early decision.” 

Elphinstone was informed that the Government had given up 
its intentions of offensive operations in Persia. Yet he was 
authorised to enter into defensive engagements in the event of 
an attack by the French on the dominions of the Amir. To that 
extent he might promise military stores, arms and ordnance on 
condition of the Amir opposing a French army. But, as we shall 
see, such a contingency never arose and events in a different 
direction tried to draw in the embassy. Elphinstone with his 
wonted intelligence and deft diplomacy eventually saved what 
promised to be a highly embarrassing situation. And though the 
mission had now lost its purpose, what followed is so interesting 
from all points of view, save political, that it is worthy of 
detailed perusal. 

During his absence from India Elphinstone kept no contact 
with his friends, seldom wrote to anyone there and, as Sir Cole- 
brooke said, only one letter was written to his sister Clemen¬ 
tina giving a summary of his proceedings on his return. It is the 
journals that contain all the material of his Afghan experiences; 
and a few years later a brilliant account of this visit was housed 
in a standard work on which his literary reputation was 
founded. Let us, therefore, turn again, in wake of Elphinstone, 
to the Court of Kabul. 

It being winter (24th December) the thermometer fell rapidly 
and “pools were frozen”. He heard that Ranjit Singh had come 
within 80 coss of Multan. But his party, by the 31st December, 
were in sight of the Indus. He set off with Strachey and 
Macartney for the river. “We rode about 10 miles. ... It was 
cloudy almost all the time we were out and the wind near 12 
was very cold. The hills were beautiful ... we were, of course, 
anxious and happy on our approach to the river. We were a 
little disappointed in its breadth which here was certainly not 
more than 500, I think, about 400 yards.” This was so because 
there was an island and “there were islands and sand banks in 
the course of the stream”. They were accompanied by a guide 
who told them about the tribes who inhabited the surrounding 
hills. They walked along the bank for an hour enjoying tha 
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lovely scene. “The Indus, besides its great name, and the inte¬ 
rest it excites as the boundary of India, is rendered a noble 
object by the lofty hills that, form its background.” They saw 
innumerable nallas, several villages and hamlets as they rode 
away from the river. Elphinstone was now reading in his spare 
moments Tacitus, “his account of the Jews is a strong mixture 
of truth and falsehood”. 

By 1st January, 1809, the party passing “nalas full of quick¬ 
sands ... thick jungles”, asking their way of villagers, approach¬ 
ed the river for a crossing. “Like all the country people here, 
indeed, all the common people were much more civil than any 
I have seen in India. They always readily accompany you to 
show the road. ... The country people are all mussulmans. We 
at last got to the Indus or rather near it. ..These people mis¬ 
took the party for “syuds, moguls, pitans and hindus”. Fraser 
was asked whether he was a “Feringee” and if a large army of 
them were coming they “might go out of the way”. Fraser assur¬ 
ed them that if they were a million they would not hurt them. 
One of the party out of fun introduced himself as a *syud\ a 
holy man, but they remarked “the impropriety in his way of 
returning their salute”. Fortunately Macartney came along, says 
Elphinstone, and replied to their ‘salam a ’laikeeom’ in the pro¬ 
per way. Elphinstone recorded the fear and respect they enter¬ 
tained for them: “one attributes to us a power to revive each 
other from the dead within 40 days after death. . . .” 

If they were civil and helpful they could, at times, be rude 
and offensive. Meeting some Afghans, mounted and with spears, 
Elphinstone was reminded of the Marathas. He says, he plucked 
courage to ask one of the riders to which tribe he belonged. 
“This was an unlucky question”. The Afghan told him that “he 
had not asked me what tribe I belonged to”. Elphinstone pressed 
the question and “at last, he said, sulkily that his father nor 
grandfather had ever mentioned to him what tribe he was of....” 
I give this to show how different these Afghans were to the meek 
and gentle people of India. Time, ere the British were to learn a 
lesson. This was a foretaste of what was to come. 

Reaching a village called Lya, Elphinstone expected some 
supply of grain from the Nawab but there was none. Shortly 
after “Dost Mahommed arrived with a very satisfactory answer 
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from Md. Khan and two Dorriannees to attend to us through 
those territories under his authority; grain was procured and 
all went well. ...” They were now to go to Dera Ismail Khan 
in eight days. Accompanied by Mahommed Khan’s two sirdars, 
both Afghans, "they were decent looking Doorrannees” the 
party was to be under their care as far as Peshawar. 

Elphinstone now received several Afghans of standing. Among 
them were Mehr Ally Khan, Reeshkedmut and Russool Shah. 
“Most of the people belonging to the Court of Cabul, as far as 
I have seen, make no scruple of talking of the weakness of the 
Government, and some even hint in very intelligible terms, at 
its instability. . . Gholam Russool Shah, who was “a very in* 
telligent man,” gave Elphinstone much information about the 
country. He had been to Peshawar and was well received. He was 
treated with the highest honour as a ‘syud’ and in some places 
“the people flocked out and poured water on his feet, which they 
caught again in a cup, and drank. He is descended from the great 
Moultun saint Bahaoodeen Zukmeeah”. Whether Elphinstone 
wrote this out of ridicule or genuine appreciation of Russool 
Shah’s position is rather difficult to know. Mahommed Khan did 
not visit Elphinstone nor send any message: “I cut the matter 
short by declaring that though very desirous of seeing the Khan 
I could pay the first visit to no man till I got to Peshawar. I have 
heard nothing of the visit since”. 

The embassy was a costly affair. There were, as noted, bitter 
complaints of its extravagance. But money was not spent on 
personal comfort or on the embassy on the whole. Elphinstone 
did carry and must have used large sums of money, for he men¬ 
tions: “We had only 17,000 Rs. and could get no more till we 
reached Peshawar”. As if this was not enough he sent the 
head treasurer to get 20,000 rupees more. As he wrote to Lord 
Mdnto, perhaps that is all they could do, bribe lavishly, since 
there was hardly anything else they could even promise. 

Mahommed Khan sent a message to Elphinstone that Futteh 
Khan would meet them as they came to Dera Ismail. On his 
arrival Elphinstone notes: “he was a good looking man ... I 
jcould not make him understand me either in Persian or in 
Hindoostanee. He is a Bdlochee but one of the chief of the 
tribe being a servant of Md. K’s”. Coming to a village, as they 
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reached Dera Ismail, they saw an Afghan encampment. “When 
we rode up to their camp one of them spoke Hindoostanee in 
reply to a question where they came from. They said why are 
you come? Are you not content with your own country Cawn- 
pore and Lucnow and all those places? I said we came as friends 
to see the king. We then got great friends and by degrees were 
surrounded by people from the camp.” Describing these people 
Elphinstone said: “They were mostly fair and handsome, the 
girls particularly viewed had hooked noses and jewish fea¬ 
tures. ...” They spoke Pushtoo; “they were all good humoured 
and civil in their manners. .. ” They had come from Ghazini 
and would soon return. They were not jealous of their women 
at all. Before leaving Dera Ismail 2 Elphinstone received from 
Mahommed Khan a khillat presented to him by Mulla Jailer, of 
whom we shall hear much, later. A separate tent was erected 
for the purpose and ceremony was held. 

On leaving Dera Ismail (February) the scenes become more 
mountainous. He writes: “When at last I reached the top, ex¬ 
hausted and breathless, I lost all thought of fatigue in the gran¬ 
deur of the objects before me. Close at my feet was a precipice 
from which the high hills below looked furrows in the field ... 
but no language can do justice to its awful perspective. . . . The 
whole face of the precipice stood forth a lofty, and magnifi¬ 
cent mass, and presented an object beyond description, grand 
and sublime. ... When we mounted, the sun was set, we passed 
once more the faery passages and bade the mountains with all 
its romantic valleys, its clefts, its echos farewell. Thus ended 
one of the pleasantest of days I have passed since my journey 
in Mysore. . . .” Mulla Jaffer was rather worried by the long 
absence of the party, for he feared the hill tribes, and sent a 
message “that we might keep close together”. 

? “The town is greatly decayed. It was founded, at all events receives 
its name, from a Balloche chief descended from Ghazi Khan. It is chiefly 
inhabited by Balloches, but there are also Afghans and Hindoos in it. 
There is even a Hindoo temple tolerated as I understand. All ancient 
temples are under die Cabul Government. New ones are not permitted to 
be erected. The town did not look ill from our camp but its chief beauty 
was in the trees ..., there is nothing to be seen there, no tombs or mos¬ 
ques in the whole country. . . . The people are civil. The Nabob wishes 
me to visit but I positively refused. ...” 
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On 14th February news arrived that “the king had moved his 
tents towards Attock but would not leave Peshawar till we 
arrived.” The messenger, Musa Khan, Elphinstone said, “is a 
tall good looking man of 40, he is darker than is common among 
Afghan sirdars, wears a long beard and like the rest was dressed 
in gold cloth. ... He spoke only Persian and Pushtoo. .. 
There were several other chiefs with him and Elphinstone des¬ 
cribes them all. In the evening Mulla Jaffer came to him and 
spoke with all possible candour about the king’s situation. He 
said, His Majesty, was in great embarrassment and “would be 
happy to have a quiet corner to retire to.” The Mulla was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Peshwar “and describes it to have been 
well disputed”. 

At one spot Elphinstone saw “great rocks of salt almost pure. 
These are in some places near a 100 feet high and are streaked 
and tinged with red. ... The salt rocks are strange and beauti¬ 
ful ... but they do not equal the beauty of the Indus, here deep 
and narrow flowing through high and steep hills. ...” The 
mighty Indus was at times reduced to a rivulet, sometimes “a 
little brooke which we were assured was the Indus”. 

The country through which Elphinstone was passing was shar¬ 
ed by both the Muslims and Sikhs; and the Sikhs levied tribute 
from many a muslim prince. He often received Afghan chiefs 
and gave each a present. “We had a good deal of cheerful and 
familiar conversation till it was time for evening prayers” when 
they withdrew and prayed at the door of the tent. Elphinstone 
remarks: “The attention to religion here is striking when con¬ 
trasted with Hindoostan; it infests the conversation even of 
people not themselves religious. The name of God is introduced 
on all occasions”. 

One Assez Oollah told Elphinstone a secret that the king 
believed “the we might attempt to seize him and had in conse¬ 
quence gone into Peshwar”. Elphinstone showed the absurdity 
of such a suspicion. They had come as an embassy for a friendly 
purpose, how was it possible to attack a mountainous country 
filled with a warlike people, asked Elphinstone. “I expressed my 
distrust of the story.” Assez then wanted to know if Elphin¬ 
stone would leave the country any time the king requested him 
to do so, or wait for orders from Calcutta. “I said”, says Elphin- 
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stone, “I would go of course or stay as the king pleased.” He 
then said I should remove all suspicion by offering to go away 
in a few days. ‘‘Much further conversation passed, at last he 
withdrew”. What the remaining conversation was Elphinstone 
leaves no record. 

On 23rd February they reached Cohaut. ‘‘The scenery is fine. 
This is a plain about 10 or 12 miles in diameter; the hills are 
•everywhere ... picturesque, those to the north-west, immediately 
above the town, were covered with snow when we first saw 
them. ...” The Khan and his two sons visited Elphinstone. 
“They are all very civil and good people; the sons are young but 
have been in Cachmere and Cabul and Candhar and speak Per¬ 
sian extremely well.” The Khan and his sons spoke of the op¬ 
pression of the Government “and the misconduct of the 
Doorrannees when they come here”. 

By the end of February (24th) they were in the Khyber coun¬ 
try, among very turbulent people. Coming to a village “a place 
of refuge for travellers and also a station for levying duties” they 
saw, “a great many Khybeers sitting at the foot of the hills look¬ 
ing at the cattle passing, and all armed”. Musa Khan proposed 
that Elphinstone and his party should stay on one of the bas¬ 
tions of the fort till all baggage was past. In the meantime, he 
halted his cavalry. The Khybeers asked Musa Khan why they 
had come. They were told “to make friends against the 
French. ...” These Afghans were “stoutish dark rather ill look¬ 
ing men”. They were now approaching Peshwar crossing Mut- 
tunee Plains. They saw a great number of the king’s camels 
feeding comfortably and rolling at their ease in the wheat fields. 

Within sight of Peshawar Elphinstone received “two favourite 
ennuchs ... to confer on the proper ceremonials”. It is, indeed, 
difficult to follow the intrigues mentioned by Elphinstone that 
now surrounded the embassy. He says that there is “a maize of 
intrigues” and he must endeavour “as well as he can to lay 
down a map of them”. The cause of fear among the sirdars was 
two-fold: (1) The dread of the British getting their country 
ceded to them; (2) the Durranni chiefs were afraid of the king 
using the British to check their usurpations. To make the situa¬ 
tion more complicated Mr. Brooke from Benares and Metcalfe 
from Punjab sent individuals who posed as confidential agents 
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“of our Government”, said Elphinstone. And these individuals 
plunged themselves in opposing Afghan camps. Even Afghan 
friends were at times responsible for “small embarrassments”. 
Each party suggested how Elphinstone should approach the 
king. But Elphinstone felt that he must depend on Akram Khan 
“in consequence of his high authority in the State” and his ex¬ 
pectation that “the negotiations be conducted through him”. 
Elphinstone was soon convinced that “he is more powerful than 
anyone about the Court.” He would, therefore, deal through him 
with the king. Yet other grandees stood in the way like Musa 
Khan, Mirza Giraumi and others. It was, indeed, a maze through 
which Elphinstone must wend his way to the presence of the 
king. On 25th February, 1809, the journal opens at Peshawar. 



Chapter VIII 


Peshawar 


"It was determined that we should go into Peshawar and lodge 
in the house of Aubdaur Banshee which had been prepared for 
our reception and that Syud Hussun Khan ... had been sent out 
to meet us. He was the Governor of Peshawar. Eiphinstone was 
anxious to wait where he was for a day but he was told by 
Mir Jaffer “that it was now too late, the gentleman who was to 
meet me had set out...The king had sent away the Durrannis 
“and had determined that I should negotiate through the 
Kuzzulbaushes”. They set off and there was “a great crowd all 
the way to Peshawar”. On the way Mulla Jaffer came to Eiphin¬ 
stone and told him of a new arrangement for his stay “at a 
garden outside the town and come in next day”. This message 
hurt Eiphinstone so much that he was for encamping on a 
nearby spot immediately. But Mulla Jaffer “pointed out that it was 
a cultivation and I consented to go on. ...” He was now to stay 
outside the town which Eiphinstone considered degrading. He 
wrote in his journal: “A person of inferior rank had been sent 
to meet me; that after I had given up my own plan and done as 
I was desired, I was now, when on my public entry, stopped by a 
counter order, and left without anyone to receive me; I felt that 
it was necessary to resist this usage and insist on being treated 
in a more becoming manner”. He called Musa Khan and Mulla 
Jaffer and spoke in an irritated tone, verging on being impolite, 
but not unjust, he told them of the ‘slight* with which he had 
been treated. He had come on a friendly mission, on a foot¬ 
ing of equality and “i£ this was the way in which they proposed 
to conduct me to Peshawar I should alter my course for the 
Indus”. This attitude “produced some alarm” and horsemen 
were immediately sent off to the city. 
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Soon the son of Mir Abdul Hussain Khan 1 , “a little ill-look¬ 
ing lad dressed in rich brocade dress with a shawl turban, 
mounted on a fine grey horse,” came to meet them. Elphinstone 
dismounted and shook hands with the young man. They mount¬ 
ed again and Elphinstone began a conversation to which the 
young man gave very confused replies, so Elphinstone continued 
in silence. “I made some faint efforts at conversation but find¬ 
ing my companion not every conversible I desisted”. Elphin¬ 
stone was anxious to show his dissatisfaction at what had hap- 
pend but not “more than was required by civility”. Seeing this 
Mulla Jaffer came to Elphinstone and requested him to forget 
what had happened and see Syud Hussain Khan’s position and 
not his age and to speak to him. “I began again and talked to 
him at intervals all the way.” 

As they approached the town they saw several gardens, one of 
which had several high buildings which Elphinstone took for 
Bella Hissar. As they entered the town large crowds had 
gathered but they were put to no inconvenience, for the mount¬ 
ed guards used their whips freely. In front of them rode an 
Afghan, who attracted Elphinstone’s attention most; he was a 
brave and excellent soldier called Russool. “He was an uncom¬ 
monly fine figure, strong and muscular with a high nose and 
manly face. ...” He held a blunt spear and shouted with a loud 
and deep voice at the crowd to keep it away. 

“What we saw of the town,” wrote Elphinstone, “is entirely 
built of sunburnt bricks, the houses are two storied high and 
terraced. . . .” The people were generally dark and dressed in 
blue cotton, and there were many Persians, Tartars and Afghans 
mixed with them. These people were easily distinguished by their 
colour and features and by the peculiarity of their head-dress. 
The streets were narrow and the houses close to each other. 

“After going through near a mile of the town we came to our 
hotel.” No sooner they sat down than sweetmeats were served 
In trays. Elphinstone then describes the house. He has drawn in 
his journal the plan of the place. In the evening they dined in 
Persian fashion “which pleased us all from its novelty and from 
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the goodness of the dinner”. Elphinstone sat at the head, “the 
usual place for the master of the house”. There were two types 
of pulavs, a dressed dish, cheese and a bowl of sherbet . The 
plates and the dishes were of china and their covers were writ¬ 
ten over with Persian. In the middle there was a row of plain 
dishes with roasted and baked iamb. Candles lit the dining hall. 
“The candles were very handsome, being of red, green, white 
and yellow color shaped like convalvoluses. They were six to 
eight inches thick: they were good and gave good light”. 
Houses had cellars for the hot weather. 

Next day when Musa Khan came Elphinstone asked him 
what he thought of the conduct of the Court. He said it was 
‘ill-managed’. Though the king had requested Mir Hussain Khan, 
the Governor of Peshawar, to receive Elphinstone he only sent 
his son. Musa Khan told Elphinstone that “the Court was in 
want of our assistance” and that he should always keep up his 
dignity. Knowing a few of these Afghan grandees Elphinstone 
felt that he would soon be seated before the king “without a 
word of explanation or debate”. These hopes he built on the 
large number of Afghans who poured in to meet him. He gives 
their names but we have no background of who they were. 

On the 4th March all preparations to be introduced to the 
king were ready. Much attention was paid to the presents to be 
given which included five elephants richly adorned, one of which 
carried a handsome howdah, a palanquin almost entirely of gold 
embroidery and several articles of European manufacture. 
“About 9 Syud Husun Khan came to call us to Court. ... He is 
not the disagreeable fellow we thought him.” Elphinstone des¬ 
cribed the procession that left for the Court. Among the party 
were fifteen Englishmen. “We proceeded ... through several 
streets crowded with spectators about $th of a mile to Bella 
Hissar.” On coming to Bella Hissar they dismounted and came 
to the guard room a hundred yards from the gate. “I suppose not 
less than 150 persons were seated in it. ... We were lead to the 
head where I was received by a fair and portly personage whom 
I found to be the Shaikh ool Islaum. He bowed, shook hands 
with me and seated me by him. .. . There were many other peo¬ 
ple like Kuzzulbaushes, some like Doorrannees .and others like 
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the common hill Afghans; near the bottom sat several persons 
in strange fanciful caps. ..They may have been officials of the 
king’s household. 

The Afghans were thoroughly ignorant of who these English 
were and from where they came. “In course of conversation 
Abool Hassan shewed in a remarkable manner his ignorance of 
everything connected with Europe. On a former occasion I ex¬ 
plained to him that Calcutta was not England. He now discover¬ 
ed his opinion that I was a native of Calcutta of English parents. 
... On clearing up this I found it difficult to persuade him that 
none of the gentlemen were natives of India. ...” They were 
soon called upon to enter into the presence of the king. 

They were instructed that each of them was to tell his name 
when the king laid his hands on his. The master of ceremonies 
had been given the names of these Englishmen but he had given 
up learning them “in despair of mastering such a collection of 
strange words”. At last they passed behind a sort of screen and 
entered a large Court at the upper end of which sat the king. 
The Court was oblong and had mud walls painted with cypres¬ 
ses, in the middle a pond, and all along each side of the Court 
stood soldiers two or three deep. “The upper end of the Court 
was a high building. The lower part of which was a dead wall 
and the upper of 7 arches supported by pillars. They seemed 
inlaid with ivory and decorated in different ways. In the middle 
arch sat the king on a golden or gilt throne. ... The king was 
magnificently dressed and surrounded by ennuchs.. He alone 
looked well in the spectacle”. Elphinstone was not impressed. 
To him it was not like a Persian Court, though he said: “I speak 
of my own opinion for most of the rest were extremely struck 
by the spectacle which far exceeded their expectations”. 

On entering they all took off their hats and bowed “in the 
English way then held up one hand open towards heaven and 
after a short time stroked our chins which it seems is the method 
of praying for the king. ...” They then advanced a little way 
when the Baushee called out what appeared like each person's 
name. Elphinstone says in perhaps Persian or Pushtoo, but in 
Roman letters. The king answered Khooshaumudund which 
meant “they are welcome”. ‘Khelluts’ were then exchanged but 
no seats were offered to Elphinstone and his party. They re- 
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mained standing near the pond. Elphinstone was very indignant. 
At one moment, when he failed to draw attention of the Baushee 
or his friend Abdul Hussain, “I thought of ... taking my leave 
on the spot ... but I thought this would be too abrupt and 
resolved to go through with it”. Just then calls were given in 
Turkish and the hall was cleared of soldiers and quite some 
part of the people who were there. They were then asked to 
advance which they did. “We walked slowly and deliberately 
and came to the foot of the staircase covered with a handsome 
carpet... here we were told to stop. ... At last we were called 
and went up deliberately as before”. 

They found the king seated on the throne opposite the corner 
at which they entered. He had changed his throne and was now 
on a lower one with silver feet. The throne was like an Indian 
howdah with cushions on all sides. The crown was a foot high 
richly set with diamonds and other jewels. “I cannot describe it 
particularly as I did not like to look too much at it.” The king’s 
dress was also studded with precious stones “particularly, a 
sort of breast plate of diamonds and emeralds”. The sleeves also 
had “very large emeralds ... above the elbows and some string 
of fine pearls”. Shah Sujah was “a stout good looking man of 
about 30 with a thick black beard. He has an expression of great 
good native in his countenance which would be much above the 
common level were it not degraded by a vulgar nose”. Elphin¬ 
stone describes the room in which they were seated and draws 
a plan with minute details in his journal. Each room is explain¬ 
ed with the aid of a letter from the alphabet. He also describes 
how they were seated and how the other sirdars were standing 
or seated. 

Shortly before the interview Elphinstone was requested to 
send away all gentlemen of his train except Strachey. The con¬ 
versation began with an inquiry after the health of the English 
king, how long since they left Delhi, and such other questions. 
The Amir spoke of his friendship for the British Government. 
Elphinstone said he had a letter to deliver to His Majesty. The 
letter was read by Mirza Sherif “loud and well”. Again the Amir 
confirmed his friendship and his desire that it be increased. “I 
made the best replies I could”. Elphinstone then requested whe¬ 
ther he could “hear my business now or at another audience, he 
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replying now, I got up”. Elphinstone stated the cause of the 
embassy. The king gave friendly replies and spoke boldly of 
the strength of his empire. Mirza Sherif generally repeated what 
Elphinstone said to the Amir. Elphinstone assured His Majesty 
that the Governor-General had left the details of the treaty to 
him as his country would be the first to be attacked. Elphinstone 
offered the services of his Government. The Amir wanted to 
know if they wanted his protection. The British pride was 
touched: “I with a clear voice said that, if, which God avert, 
the Afghan dominions should be conquered, Providence had 
given us the means of defending those of the king of England 
and severely chastizing anyone who should presume to attack 
them, but that as union was the best policy, and as we were 
deeply interested in His Majesty’s welfare, we were anxious for 
his safety etc”. When the king declared that he would with 
pleasure agree to anything they wished, Elphinstone proposed a 
treaty “which I said was the manner of expressing friendship 
among kings, and the king immediately agreed and said he 
would hereafter arrange that as we desired. ...” A Khillat was 
given to Elphinstone and they rode home, “thus equipped we 
rode home and were congratulated ... by all our people on the 
honor we had received”. 

Even while engrossed in such an important mission his love 
of natural beauty never fails to express itself. His eyes wandered 
towards the windows as he sat in audience with the king and 
this is what he saw: “I have not had an oppurtunity of men¬ 
tioning the delightful view from the hall where we were received. 
Immediately below was an extensive garden full of cypresses 
and other trees beyond which was a plain of the richest verdure, 
here and there were pieces of water and some shining streams. 
The plain was bounding by hills, some dark and the others 
covered with snow”. 

This love and appreciation of the beauties of nature is per¬ 
haps innate in an Englishman, the secret of which lies in the 
natural beauties of his island home. Its countryside is perhaps 
the loveliest in the world. 

The very next morning of the interview there were complaints 
about the gifts given by Elphinstone. It was said that what was 
given was unworthy of a king’s dignity. The man who brought 
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this message was Mir Abdul Hussain. “I answered him very 
temperately by saying that the presents were not sent for their 
value but as a mark of friendship. These presents were got in 
a hurry and though they may be unworthy of a king they were 
the best procurable. Nothing can equal the meanness of this 
complaint and the behaviour of the people to whom the pre¬ 
sents were made seized the camels that carried the presents...” 
Even those who went with the presents were asked whether they 
were a part of the gift. On closer inquiry Elphinstone learnt that 
the Court had expected money and “that all Afghans would 

prefer that to any rarities_” But this ill-will was only momen- 

tary. The same day Pir Muhammad Khan came and professed 
the most ardent goodwill on his king’s part and said, he was 
sent to attend on them, and they were now free to stay here or 
even to go to Kabul. To Elphinstone he appeared a good and 
sincere man. Mulla Jaffer also told him “that the king would 
now see me privately at any hour of the day or night I thought 
proper to fix”. Elphinstone sent word that he was here to obey 
all His Majesty’s orders. Jaffer said he would inform the king 
that Elphinstone left the choice of the time to His Majesty. He, 
therefore, expected to be called by the king the next day. 

No call came from the king the next day. Elphinstone, in the 
meantime, had seen quite a lot of Peshawar. The Bella Hissar, 
said Elphinstone, was a castle of no strength but contained fine 
halls, had spacious gardens and commanded a romantic prospect; 
but as an occasional residence of the king, it was now much 
neglected. In Peshawar one saw “the streets crowded with men 
of all nations and languages in every variety of dress and 
appearance”. 

There were shops that sold dried fruits of all kinds, boots, 
shoes, saddlery, bales of cloth, hardware, books etc. The 
handsome shops were those of the fruiterers; the shops of edi¬ 
bles served everything in glazed earthenware which looked like 
china. What a medley of people walked the streets. Persians and 
Afghans in flowing mantles; Khyberis in straw sandals and wild 
dress; Hindus in long beards and the dress of their country and 
Hazaurehs with broad faces, wee eyes, lack of beards. Women 
with long white veils, the king’s retinue in grotesque caps and 
fantastic habits and armed horsemen passed by with the clatter 
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of hoofs and the jingle of bridles. All a wild concourse of men 
and animals, the horses, dromedaries, bactrian camels, mules 
all jogging along. All this and more from Elphinstone’s pen—all 
so colourful and varied as the east. 

The eastern hospitality so different from the west, invited these 
Englishmen “into gardens and were welcomed in every village 
by almost every man that saw us”. Many a village invited them, 
and those who went have left accounts of the groves of mulberry 
trees, running streams, couches spread with cool mats, happy 
hours spent in talks on hunting and hawking with verse and 
odes of Hafiz by the village school master and the priest. They 
ate excellent pulao and drank delicious milk. “We made a most 
hearty meal”. Such was the oriental courtesy to all strangers 
ever so different to the false racial arrogance of the west. 

Though Elphinstone did not agree with Baber’s description of 
flowers that grew in and about this region he did find dandelions 
and other weeds “so common in England”. But the abundance 
of roses “struck me much towards the beginning of summer” 
and he found “scarcely a beggar or a ragged boy ... whose hands 
were not filled with flowers”. Peshawar is a land of gardens and 
Elphinstone describes the one called ‘Shauh Lemaun’. He spent 
a day in that garden. Nature was wearing a new garb because 
summer was approaching, “the numerous gardens and scattered 
trees were covered with new foliage, which had a freshness and 
brilliancy never seen in the perpetual summer of India.” Of the 
orchards, he says, the trees “afforded a greater display of blos¬ 
som than I ever before witnessed”; and never was a spot of the 
same extent better populated. Peshawar was five miles round 
with a population of about a lac of inhabitants. Two or three 
brooks ran through different parts of the town. 

During his stay in the town innumerable visitors came to him. 
Of these he mentions Mirza Giraumi Khan and Mulla Beh- 
ramund as the most welcome. The former had been in exile be¬ 
cause of his attachment to Dost Muhamed but was allowed to 
return under the protection of Akram Khan. He was still sus- 
' pected of his old leanings and Elphinstone found those suspicions 
true. The knowledge which Giraumi Khan showed of both Bri¬ 
tish and French history surprised Elphinstone. He was now a 
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Secretary of State at Kabul (Munshi Baushee). Mulla Behramund, 
Elphinstone said, was a man of insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
•of studious and retired habits and really a genius. He was well 
versed in metaphysics, moral sciences, Sanskrit and had a pas¬ 
sion for mathematics. There were other Mullas; some learned 
others worldly; they were Deists, rigid Mahammedans, and mys¬ 
tical Sufis. But these were not the only ones with whom Elphin¬ 
stone mixed, he met respectable Durranis, Persian merchants, 
a lower class of courtiers and agents of the great lords; most of 
them conversible and agreeable people who gave him much local 
information. 

Elphinstone recounts his visit to the celebrated saint Shaik 
Ewuz. “He talked readily and fluently, gave himself no airs of 
a holy man and showed no affectation.'’ His effort to meet 
another famous dervish failed since the saint had renounced the 
world. Elphinstone sent him a large sum of money and requested 
him to give it in charity. Was he really interested in meeting 
saints or was this just diplomacy to impress a people who took 
their religion very seriously is rather difficult to say. 

Turning to more mundane affairs, it would be well to take 
a short review of the affairs of the kingdom of Kabul. Shah 
Sujah had succeeded his half brother Dost Muhamed, who was 
deposed by popular rebellion. When Elphinstone came Shah 
Sujah was on the throne for six years. He had beaten back an 
effort of his half brother and his vizier to overthrow him. The 
brother, aided by Futteh Khan, head of the clan of Baurikzyes, 
had made a feeble attempt at the crown and the former had 
engineered a rebellion. Having curbed the insurrection in the 
west the king came to Peshawar to defeat the son of the rebel¬ 
lious vizier. The French were nowhere on the scene. It was, 
therefore, in these domestic entanglements that Elphinstone was 
to be shortly involved—affairs which in no way concerned his 
mission, and yet as we shall see, created an embarrassing situa¬ 
tion for him. 

He had only heard confusing reports of French and Persian 
emissaries at Kabul. He learnt that there was a Persian news 
writer who left for Kabul the day after he was presented to the 
king; that there had also been a European in Persian dress and 
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who left with the news writer. It was given out that he was a 
German known as a rich merchant. He was in Baghdad when 
Malcolm was there. 

On 8th March Elphinstone was to see the king “but His 
Majesty made an excuse". Elphinstone now wished that he was 
in Portugal, “for not much good done here”. He found a Kabul 
newspaper which said that Firuzuddin Shah Muhamed had joined 
hands and entered into a league with Persia; that they had taken 
Khandahar and were marching on Kabul. There many chiefs 
were “well affected to them". That the alliance also included 
France. A very bloody battle was imminent. Mirza Sherif 
appeared in very low spirits when he met Elphinstone. 

On the night of 15th March, Elphinstone was invited to meet 
the King “and clambered up with difficulty a flight of steps which 
were not easily found as it was pitch dark but at the head a 
small door was open. ... We went up again a different flight of 
stairs almost dark, till we came to a place at the foot of a long 
flight. ...” Passing through a number of rooms, in one of them 
“on lifting a purdah we discovered the king”. There were other 
Afghans also present. Elphinstone was told by the king to see 
Kabul and other places. He was asked if he had seen Lahore. He 
said no. “You shall see that too if it pleases God,” said the 
King. Elphinstone was then requested to speak. Hussain Khan 
whispered to Elphinstone to say what he chose to now. Know¬ 
ing the conditions prevailing, Elphinstone said nothing about a 
treaty. “I proposed, having no instructions to offer, I referred all 
to His Majesty’s pleasure saying that if he would condescend to 
inform me of his wishes I would tell him whether they were 
within our power. ...” The king referred the matter to Hussain 
Khan “and soon after sign was made for us to withdraw”. They 
were lead out the same way but with a light, “we returned 
through quiet and silent streets”. 

The next morning Hussain Khan sent word that “he was ready 
to receive us”. Elphinstone and Strachey went over. They found 
him at his house, where he seldom lived. He was mostly at 
Bella Hissar. After they ate some sweets they entered into con¬ 
versation “which was plain and direct enough”. The business 
appeared to be to persuade Elphinstone to aid the king against 
Dost Muhamed. Elphinstone said, “it was impossible” unless if 
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could be proved that France and Persia were involved. This 
Hussain Khan said he could not even pretend to do. Mulla Jaffer 
was also present. “When we went home I finished my letter to 
the Governor-General and dined alone. Strachey came in after 
dinner and stayed”. 

Elphinstone now thought “of the policy of staying or going 
away” which had “occupied me much of late”. It was now that 
Mulla Jaffer told Elphinstone that they could rent Sind for a 
sum of two lacs a month. But this offer did not come from the 
king. Elphinstone said that “at all events we had no desire to 
increase our dominions”. 

In spite of the refusal to help the king cordial relations con¬ 
tinued. Elphinstone visited the Timur Shah garden in the com¬ 
pany of Mulla Jaffer. “The garden was very delightful. On each 
side of the great walks are rows of alternate cypresses and plain 
trees. The latter are budding and putting out young leaves. The 
middle of the walk is filled with green beds of poppies and the 
square between the walks and the walls contain innumerable 
peach, plum, apple and pear trees in full blossoms. . . was really 
beautiful and their scent was sometimes charming. We went 
up to the gateway and had a fine view of Bella Hissar. ... After 
a long walk we sat down under a tree and talked about Kabul 
and England. Kabul and its 100,000 gardens has been the theme 
of discourse for several days. ...” 

After this visit to the garden they came to a tent very taste¬ 
fully erected and met several other Mullas. A delicious repast 
was laid out. “Soon after three nautch girls came, two of them 
the same we had seen before; almost all agree that they are incom¬ 
parably superior to those of India both in face, figure and dan¬ 
cing-” Soon after dancing “I was called to join the three nego¬ 

tiators whom I found sitting on a carpet spread on the rough 
ground under a plum tree. Strachey and Menander were with 
me. . . . We entered on business. I went over the old story with 
all its details....” Elphinstone, the good diplomat he was, praised 
Durrani's valour. This pleased them so much they recounted with 
pride their achievements. Instead of running down the French, 
Elphinstone very cleverly gave an account of their victories and 
their conquests, praised their courage, skill and discipline “and 
above all of their profound but unprincipled policy”. Such a 
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diplomatic approach helped the business in hand, “which went 
on dearly, directly and apparently in good faith and we soon 
made a draft of a treaty, went into all sorts of detail to get 
acquainted with each others situation and means and then re* 
turned to conversation. ..The atmosphere was so happy that 
they were “joking and laughing till it was late when we took 
leave”. 

The Afghans wanted to know if the British would repel the 
Persians if they attacked. Elphinstone said that they would if 
they came to attack the king “while their present confedracy 
lasted, but we would not attack them”. There was news that 
Persian troops had arrived at Khandahar and the Persians had 
quarrelled with the French and expelled them. The ministers 
were trying to frighten Elphinstone into a grant of monej' “by 
holding out the French and talking of sending us away with a 
mere treaty of friendship”. Elphinstone stalled for time saying 
he had written home for orders as to what he should do. On 
6th April the treaty was again discussed and agreed to “and 
ordered to be copied”. There were difficulties but only from 
those people who had received no gifts. 

When the question of renting Sind was again opened Elphin¬ 
stone told Mulla Jaffer that such a request must come from the 
king. Elphinstone feared that these conversations on Sind were 
getting wind “perhaps through the king himself”. But his line 
of conduct would be “to explain that our Government wishes no 
such arrangement and perhaps to drop it entirely ... I must 
have no more secrets”. In the meantime Shah Muhamed had 
sent his son and a part of his army towards Kabul. There were 
reports that Kabul would be taken. It was said that the Persians 
had taken Herat. 



Chapter IX 


The End of the Mission 


“Time passed pleasantly though not in comfort. The early morn¬ 
ing ride was the best part of the day. The country was still ver¬ 
dant and lovely and the new leaves had freshness and brillancy 
of colour. The wheat was getting ripe. ... Roses were sold in 
abundance in the streets”. It was the 5th April. The bazars were 
crowded with goods and men. Elphinstone passed his day “in 
writing public letters, thinking over public business, talking with 
Strachey on the same subject, receiving munshees, newspapers, 
messengers, receiving visitors etc.” In the evening he walked on 
the terrace. The British still attracted attention. People collected 
to look at them. “They are very civil to us ... on the road they 
bow ... and sometimes salam”. It was Elphinstone’s people who 
were sometimes disorderly and drunk, which had led to great 
scandal in Peshawar, but fortunately, said Elphinstone, not much 
notice was being taken. He made strict regulations “and put the 
moollah in force to check such proceedings”. 

The journal which was neglected for some time records on 
29th April the capture of Kashmir and Kabul by the armies of 
Shah Muhamed. The king’s army in Kashmir was annihilated, 
that Akram Khan was missing and Muddud Khan had deserted, 
that Kabul was taken and plundered, that the enemy enriched 
by spoils and strengthened by reinforcement of the Ghilgie were 
to advance on Peshawar; just five days after the capture of Kabul 
there were tribes in the neighbourhood armed and ready to join 
Muhamad on his arrival. Even the king’s troops were likely to 
mutiny. The king was making preparations to leave the city with 
his family. Mulla Jaffer told Elphinstone that he was in great 
alarm. 

But the city was not in any panic. The people spoke openly 
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of the state of things but nobody acted as if a revolution was 
at hand. “The true state of the matter” wrote Elphinstone, 
“seems now to be that Shah Mahmood’s advance about 1,500 or 
2,000 strong are coming under Meer Allam Khan.” He heard all 
sorts of rumours. He wrote in his journal details of Afghan 
intrigues and counter-moves, emphasising the previous errors of 
the king. “I have,” said Elphinstone, “within these last three 
weeks received visits and presents from many chiefs of the 
tribes.” There was a regular tussle for power and efforts in all 
directions to draw in the British. Mulla Jaffer came every day to 
Elphinstone and Hussain Khan sometimes. People from all walks 
of life came to him. He was harassed even by a schoolmaster 
“who comes and recites tolerable verses of an intolerable 
number”. 

So discredited was the Government that on the 6th May word 
went round that the king would plunder the town, “people in 
all quarters of the town were getting their arms ready till it was 
found to be a mistake”. The unfortunate king was seeking advice 
in all quarters as to what he should do. The Afghan sirdars 
that stood by the king in this crisis were Ahmed Khan, Muddud 
Khan and till news of his desertion reached, by Akram Khan. 
The latter, after his defeat, was no longer in the king’s confi¬ 
dence. “The king is now in doubt whether to ... go on with all 
his family and stand the risk of a battle or to send off his family 
and stand a battle here or to send on some sirdars and remain 
himself at Peshwar”. The king’s mother sent a message to Elphin¬ 
stone asking his advice and whether he would stand by the king. 
“I refused the advice on the ground of my ignorance and gave 
little hopes of aid from the British.” In spite of this cold 
indifference towards the king’s fate Elphinstone wrote: “Not¬ 
withstanding that the Government now sees that it will get no 
help from us they continue to treat us with the utmost civility 
and attention”. He said the mullas continued to give him much 
information. “I regret that we are to leave this so soon.” 

It was certain that the king had agreed to part with some of 
his territories to Muhamed, even Khandahar. The answer from 
Muhamed was expected shortly. “The city is still quiet though 
it is said to be unsafe to be about the streets after dark.” Dis¬ 
content had crept into the army because of their defeat in Kash- 
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mir and arrears of pay. Even now “Shah Sujah appears quite 
undecided and helpless; he is really much embarrassed by his 
want of money but the badness of his Council increases his 
difficulty greatly. ... The king is trying all possible ways of rais¬ 
ing money. His jewels are selling below half the price in the 
bazar and he is doing everything to persuade people to lend him 
money but in all his distress he never appears to think of 
violence”. 

Elphinstone was requested to attend a meeting of the Afghan 
sirdars. At the meeting, these proud and generous Afghans, “ex¬ 
pressed their anxiety to do us honor and shew us hospitality 
and their sorrow that circumstances prevented their doing so in 
any suitable degree”. They said that in such circumstance they 
must consult together. They asked his advice. Elphinstone 
writes: “I could not give it as I did not know the state of the 
country. After some complimentary conversation of this kind 
they asked what I should do and hinted that they wished for 
some assistance. I said, I wished to retire, and regretted that I 
had no power to be of use to them in their present situation”. 
In spite of this rather callous attitude of indifference “they were 
extremely civil and not in the least pressing except Ahmed Khan 
Noorzye who said ... some sarcastic things ... the others did 
all they could to repress him. The conversation was soon chang¬ 
ed to common matters till they all took their leave and soon 
after we left the palace. ...” There is not the least doubt that 
Elphinstone must have been very unhappy. Yet there was noth¬ 
ing he could do but to behave as he did. He says, “I like them 
much and shall leave their country with regret”. 

Peshawar, now that it was May, was very hot 106° in the day 
and at night they slept on the terrace. Elphinstone spent most 
of the day in the cellar which he said was pleasant. He learnt 
that the king was distributing some money among the Durranis 
and Kuzzilbaush but the latter were still discontented. The king 
had succeeded in mustering 1,200 to 1,500 Durranis and about 
200 Persians and was expecting more additions. Shah Muhamad 
had sent back his Kashmir army and was now nearing the Indus. 

The king’s army of about 3,000 foot and horse returned from 
Kashmir. The king, irrespective of the tribe to which they be¬ 
longed, distributed Rs. 200 among those mounted and Rs. 10 
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among those on foot. The Court, it appears, seems to have gain¬ 
ed confidence, but Elphinstone thought that it was a false hope. 
“Even the common people speak of the army as entirely dis¬ 
affected and the soldiers themselves are loud in their censure 
of the Government.” Besides, they could see no plan to meet 
the advancing enemy. “I fear,” wrote Elphinstone “Shah Sujah 
must fall but God, as the Mussulmans say, is great.” He had 
received a letter from Shah Muhamed, but he gave him no reply. 
He declared his neutrality in the coming struggle. 

Elphinstone was making preparations to send on his heavy 
luggage to Attock but Shah Sujah requested him to remain with 
him and hinted at the possibility of his going to Kabul. With 
the approach of June the nights became uncomfortably cold, 
and towards morning the day promised to be moderately 
pleasant. 

Events were moving fast, some Afghan sirdars were arrested 
for conspiracy, and the king moved into a tent. The troops would 
only begin to collect when the king was about to march. Elphin¬ 
stone killed time by reading the Shahnameh. Afghans, both old 
and young, appeared to have deteriorated. Elphinstone was sur¬ 
prised to find that the Afghans drank liquor. Not many of the 
elderly. Durrani chiefs drank, but most of the young did, having 
learnt from the Persians. Tt was known that the king drank 
and often in company of one Kazi Sheer Mahommed. 

On the 9th June the streets were full of troops. “I do not 
exactly remember on what day we took leave of the king”, wrote 
Elphinstone. He saw well-mounted Durranis on splendid horses, 
the like of which, he had not seen so far, during his stay in 
Peshawar. The king was encamped in a garden. When all was 
ready they approached the king’s tent and made their “first 
and only salam on reaching his presence”. They were called in. 
“The king snoke to me kindly and said he parted with us un¬ 
willingly and only because he was unwilling to expose us to the 
inconvenience of a campaign. He then said he would send us 
somewhere; we should wait till his victory or defeat was over 
and we might then go on or return as we thought best. T ex¬ 
pressed much gratitude for all His Majesty’s kindness and said 
my object in coming hither was friendship, that by God’s bles¬ 
sings it was established... Elphinstone said he had heard false* 
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rumours that the British wanted to take the country. “If such 
doubts were entertained I begged to be dismissed immediately.’* 
The king assured him that “nobody had ever expressed those 
doubts to him and that he had the fullest confidence in us and 
the greatest wish for our friendship". Looking at the king, 
Elphinstone said, “he looked haggard and ill as if broken by 
hot weather and anxiety". 

It was the 16th June. “We had a cloudy morning and the 
hot wind soon stopt our ride. ... The road lay over a plain re¬ 
markably smooth but sloping to the south.” The return journey 
had begun. They were heading for Attock. Reaching Attack, 
five days later, they encamped in front of the fort. “Immediately 
opposite the place, where we were encamped is the fort of 
Attock. It is built on the west face of a low hill. ... The walls 
are about thirty feet high and have 4 ranges of loop-holes in 
them; they are of stone and have Indian battlements at top. 
Small round towers from 50 to a 150 yards apart and have much 
of the air of the forts of Hindoostan. ... Being built on the 
slope of a hill the whole ... of the fort is visible. ... Whether 
strong on not the fort is handsome.” Lower down the river was 
the town. They said it was a great city in the times of Ahmed 
Shah. It had now about two hundred houses at most. The in¬ 
habitants were Hindustanis with a few Afghans. The day ending, 
“we went out and bathed in the afternoon. The banks of the 
river were cool and the water delightful. The evening view of 
this great and rapid river rushing towards the dark mountains 
which receive it to the south was gloomy but sublime. Being 
now again in India I feel a presentiment that I shall not return 
to the west and I look with regret and partiality to the hills 
of Khorassan. ...” When they left the fort “our companions told 
us we were now in Hindostan”. 

Reaching Shamsabad on 22nd June he met certain Afghan 
sirdars who again pressed the case of Shah Sujah. “I excused 
myself and in answering their question explained the views and 
intentions of our Government. ... At last Khuleel Khan asked 
for a private interview.” Ar the interview, he requested Elphin¬ 
stone to wait for a message from the king. “I, of course, declin¬ 
ed and we parted.” He then finally wrote to the king, Hussain 
Khan, Mulla Jaffer and Ameen ool Moolh informing them “of 
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my recall and assuring them of the good disposition of our 
Government and of my own attachment. . . .” He wrote also to 
Ranjit Singh requesting a passage through his country. He 
informed Lord Minto of the situation. 

The sole cause of interference in the affairs of Persia and 
Kabul was the fear of French intrigues at these Courts. But in 
the meantime the Court of Lahore was rather indifferent to this 
common danger. Ranjit would only consent to a common defence 
against the French army provided he was given a free hand to 
bring all the Sikh States under his domination. He also wanted 
a free hand in preventing the king of Kabul from making any 
aggression on his dominions; and refused a passage to British 
troops or establishment of their depot in his territory. Such an 
attitude made an alliance nugatory and he showed exireme 
jealousy and suspicion of the power and design of the British 
Government. He had even now crossed the Sutlej and attacked 
those territories which were still the subject of reference bet¬ 
ween his Government and the British. At this moment the Bri¬ 
tish felt that though the Raja’s pretensions to conquest beyond 
the Sutlej were disturbing to the British, any opposition at the 
moment would not be attended with benefit. But Ranjit was told 
that a British force would be established as a military post in a 
position not far from this side of the Sutlej; it was done for 
fear of the advance of a European army. They were determined 
to maintain with Lahore relations of amity but to avoid the 
restraint of engagements either general or specific. The instruc¬ 
tions to Metcalfe were framed under the prevalance of these 
sentiments and intentions. He was, therefore, to be informed 
that no engagements would be concluded with Kabul that were 
injurious to the Court of Lahore. On the other hand if Kabul 
should want co-operation in recovering the lost territories to 
Ranjit Singh the matter must be referred to the Government 
before either refusing or agreeing. 

But all these fears and hopes were set at naught with the 
turn in tide in the affairs at Kabul and the French fortunes on 
the Continent. The Shah of Persia was determined not to help 
the French till they removed the Russian menace from his door. 
And after the treaty of Tilsit, 1807, such aid by the French to 
the Shah was impossible. For at the treaty of Tilsit Napoleon 
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agreed to give the Czar a free hand in the affairs of the east. 
And this was just on the eve of the Kabul mission, 1808. If only 
the Government at Calcutta waited a little patiently all these 
frontier entanglements would have been averted. For it was in 
1808 that the Spanish ulcer began to eat the entrails of the 
French Empire. It was the beginning of the end of the French 
menace in Europe and elsewhere. 

The only other frontier and its politics that remains to be 
examined is Sind. We have already noted the indirect offers of 
the Amir to rent Sind to the British, and Elphinstone's refusal 
to accept such an offer. Fearing that perhaps the French army 
may cut a passage through Sind, Captain Seton, Resident at 
Delhi, had been sent on special duty to Sind. Captain Seton, in 
his enthusiasm, entered into the closest relations with the Chiefs 
by which either party was bound to furnish military aid at the 
requisition of the other. He did so with the idea that the 
Chiefs would only ask for aid of the British Army in the event 
of a French invasion; but failed to understand that such an aid 
would be even sought by them in resisting the claims on them 
of the Court of Kabul for tribute. This would go against the 
spirit of the mission to Kabul. The chief ruler in Sind at this 
time was entertaining an envoy from Persia, and there was 
reason to believe that he was not anxious for any alliance with 
the British. In case the Chief ruler in Sind was at this time seek¬ 
ing the aid of Persia against Kabul and had sent his vakil to the 
Shah showing willingness to transfer his allegiance to Persia. 
Persia had agreed to the proposal. But the Chiefs still feared 
Kabul and sent a part of the tribute and told the British, but 
for their timely arrival, they were about to make a treaty with 
the French and the Persians. Seton returned to Bombay with 
an agent from Sind. It was obvious that Sind sought protection 
against Kabul. Elphinstone was, therefore, now commissioned to 
oppose such a negotiation. On his arrival at Kabul he was to 
tell the king that Captain Seton was totally unauthorised to 
make such an alliance and that it would be rejected by the Bri¬ 
tish Government. Captain Seton was, therefore, removed. He 
was replaced by Mr. N. H. Smith who was on his way to Sind. 
He was to annul the treaty. His mission was to watch the in¬ 
trigues and counteract the designs of the French and collect all 
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useful local information. But efforts were to be made to make 
the Chiefs feel that the British had no intentions of making an 
alliance with Kabul which would be injurious to Sind. If the 
Chiefs gave opposition then they must be told that the British 
would unite with Kabul to enforce her tributary rights over Sind. 
But such a threat was to be avoided. It was only to be used if 
it were found that the Chiefs were making a common cause 
with the French or Persian Governments. But, if without any 
such move on the part of the Chiefs, the Court of Kabul were 
to request British help to crush Sind, Elphinstone was to say 
that he was not authorised to enter into any such understanding. 
Elphinstone was to keep Smith posted with all his movements 
in Kabul. Seton had also blundered by addressing a letter to 
the Amir at Kabul expressing a desire to cultivate his friend¬ 
ship. All this unauthorised conduct was likely to embarrass 
Elphinstone. But it was hoped that the Court of Kabul would 
take no notice of such a communication, more so, at a time, 
when the Supreme Government was about to send an embassy 
to Kabul. Elphinstone was to tell the king that the letter was 
addressed to him without the knowledge of the Government of 
India. But this does not end British relations with Sind. Before 
we again continue Elphinstone’s journey to Delhi we may finish 
the Sind episode. 

When Shah Sujah pressed for money and offered to rent Sind 
to the British, it did not necessarily convey a secession of 
sovereign rights though it might imply administrative indepen¬ 
dence. The proposal was, as we have already noted, summarily 
rejected by Elphinstone. But, in the meantime, news arrived at 
Peshawar that the Chiefs of Sind were entertaining an agent 
from Persia. Elphinstone thought it incumbent on him to bring 
the proposal to rent Sind to the notice of the Governor-General. 
He also suggested a small subsidy to Kabul and with the se¬ 
cession of Sind he felt that the British interests in that quarter 
would be secure. But he knew the disadvantages also. First, was 
it practicable and just; next the dread of the French was fast 
fading and finally the support to an Afghan monarch was seldom 
favoured by the Afghan people. But the wisest remark that 
Elphinstone made was that they could enter Afghanistan only as 
allies and never as conquerors. The wisdom of what he wrote 
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was to be appreciated thirty years later. When, in the light of 
what happened, Elphinstone’s approach stood vindicated. But for 
the moment the young envoy received a severe reproof. It was 
regarded as absurd to hold out to such a distant kingdom the 
principles of a subsidiary alliance. The subsidy would, therefore, 
be rash and of an uncertain advantage. And besides both poli¬ 
tical discretion and morality, in the case of Sind, counselled 
against the idea of a secession. Perhaps Elphinstone’s suggestion . 
was morally wrong. But do morality and politics ever go to¬ 
gether? And considering the occupation of Sind a little later was 
perhaps the most flagrant act of political injustice what Lord 
Minto’s Government now preached, in the light of what was to 
happen, was ridiculous. It is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. The Afghan kings were paid a subsidy for years and 
Sind was occupied on the pretext of a fear that it might fall into 
other than British hands. 

News began to pour in of the Amir’s hopeless situation. 
Elphinstone learnt that he was betrayed by one party or ano¬ 
ther. Mulla Jaffer visited Elphinstone. He came over from 
Attock. But the news he brought was heartening. The king had 
passed the Khyber without any desertion and would shortly 
engage the enemy. “The king’s affairs now seemed in a very 
prosperous condition.” The Mulla stayed for a day. Meanwhile 
Elphinstone idled his time “rode, shot and bathed”. He was 
awaiting Ranjit Singh’s message. 

On the 2nd July Elphinstone got the news that the King was 
defeated. Akhram Khan was killed in action and the king fled 
to the Khyber. The same evening Elphinstone met Mulla Jaffer 
who was still there. He was now “depressed and dispirited by 
the disappointment of his hopes and the ruin of his party”. Mirza 
Giraumi showed open delight at the King’s misfortune. This was 
no surprise to Elphinstone. The Mulla showed a letter from the 
king “stating that his troops had behaved with fidelity but that 
he was defeated and forced to flee ... behind the Khyber hills”. 
A few of his sirdars remained with him. A little later when they 
met Hussain Khan he made no secret of the hopelessness of the 
King’s affairs. “We took,” says Elphinstone, “a melancholy 
leave.” His thoughts turned to the Afghan sirdars in their mis¬ 
fortune and he felt very sad. “Leaving Kabul for good and see- 
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ing the whole of my friends there driven to the hills have made 
me rather low spirited. I look with horror to the unprofitable 
langour of my life in India, and with gloom to the mental charac¬ 
ter, which I now see I must ever retain it, fresh source of in¬ 
quietude or rather an old one revived, completed my dejection.” 

But nature came to the rescue and his flagging spirit was 
revived. “The air was cold and felt like the most delightful days 
in the beginning of the rains. The fineness of the scene, the 
novelty of coolness and clouds, the neighbourhood of Cashmere 
and the recollection of the easy and luxurious grandeur which 
reigned here in the time of the Moguls filled our mind and 
disposed us to a more perfect enjoyment of all the beauties of 
the place. ..That very day they crossed over into Sikh terri¬ 
tory. They were met by some Sikh horsemen and accompanied 
them. The people “are perfect Hindoostannees and speak no 
other language”. 

The 26th July was a day of heavy rain. He was at Rawalpindi. 
The town was about 500 flat roofed houses like those of the 
Afghans. It was a pretty place. There were scattered villages, 
not many. He had some communication with the Sikhs. They 
were plain in their dress and seemed civil in their manners and 
“by no means unpleasing”. They were stout and manly in their 
appearance and wore but little clothes. They carried bows and 
matchlocks and spoke Hindustani. But Elphinstone could hardly 
understand their language. He was at a loss to know whether it 
was Hindustani or Punjabi. Persian seemed unknown. They 
seemed to have a great deal of equality among themselves. He 
could now again return to reading. Dante, Petrarch and the 
philosophy of medicine. 

Elphinstone visited Zeman Shah who was with, the harem of 
Shah Sujah. The harem was at the mercy of Ranjit Singh since 
the Amir’s defeat but it was in the care of Mulla Jaffer. Elphin¬ 
stone was “not a little interested by the sight of a monarch 
whose reputation at one time spread so wide both in India and 
Persia”. Zeman Shah had a fine face and person, he resembled 
Shah Sujah but was taller, had a longer and more regular face 
and a fine beard. He did not look a kind man. He was dejected 
and melancholy. He looked about 40 years old. The Shah ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow at the misfortunes of Shah Sujah. But ex- 
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pected a change again. He said such reverses were the common 
fate of kings and mentioned a historical account of the astonish¬ 
ing revolutions in the fortunes of the great Timurlane. Some 
more conversation of the kind took place “and we were 
dismissed”, 

It continued to rain heavily. ELphin stone’s party was attacked 
by robbers in a narrow defile. One man was killed and one of 
the officers wounded in the arm. This was the only incident of 
its kind in this long journey. He reached the Hydaspes by the 
end of July. He was reading Alexander’s invasion and the battle 
with Porus “which was rendered interesting by our situation”. 
They crossed the river “amidst very heavy rain”. His journal 
is full with the account of the scenes he saw and the people 
he met. On one occasion, he says, Fraser saw “a number of 
women stark naked go into a tank to bathe before a number of 
men who seemed to think nothing of it”. He received a letter 
from Mulla Jaffer informing him that the Persians had taken 
Herat. Having crossed the Acesines on the 5th August he 
reached Vizierabad. 

The journal suddenly ends, nor do we have much to learn 
from his letter to Strachev from Rotas, dated 20th July. “I am 
not sure whether we shall go to Lahore or Patancote. ... If I 
am not forbid ... I shall go straight to Calcutta ... and hope to 
see you on my way. At present I am going on quitely enough 
for this gloomy season; but even marching does not keep off 
the blue devils”. He was resolved “to resist this despondency 
which first creates fanciful objects for itself and then makes 
them real”. 

* 

His Kabul mission was definitely at an end. 1 All that the 
envoy and his co-adjutors had to do was to prepare an account 
of the countries visited. They had actually achieved nothing in 

1 The Kabul mission continued to linger in the mind of Elphinstone 
and perhaps of those who accompanied him. Seven vears after they had 
returned Elphinstone wrote to Captain Ross, one of the members of that 
embassy, from Poona with nostalgia: 

Poona, 29th September, 1816 

“There is something very melancholy in the situation of Shah Sujah 
and something romantic in the manner in which you saw him. I have- 
received regular accounts of his misfortunes and escapes which prevent 
my being so much struck, as I otherwise should be, by the change in 
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the political sense. It turned out to be an aimless errand. Elpftitt- 
stone returned with a cruel realisation of a worthless missioii; 
and was depressed at the failure of the hopes he set out with 
only a short while ago. He could not help but express his dis¬ 
satisfaction in the years ahead when his thoughts turned to this 
period of his career. But his reputation was established even 
before he went on this mission. When he was selected as an 
envoy for Kabul, Lord Minto wrote: “I select him because I 
have reason to believe him eminently qualified for the trust. ... 
His ardent character, his distinguished abilities, his enterprising 
spirit, his eminent services and long experience in diplomatic 
line are well known. ..Expressed in good faith by no less 
than the Governor-General, of a young man of 29, Elphinstone 
had every reason to be proud. But it was not in his nature to 
be even satisfied with his achievements. He was one of those 
that hungered to conquer new worlds. 


his fortunes. This last change, his taking refuge in our territories, is on 
the whole a favourable one for him. I lately saw another old Peshawar 
acquaintance, whom I dare say you recollect, old Moola Jaffer, our sees- 
tanee Mehmaundar. He came here with a hue and cry after him by the 
Shauh for stealing some of the royal jewels. He, however, cleared his 
character and was going back to Wuffa Begam to explain matters when 
he was killed by a fall from a camel in the desert near Joudpur. If your 
memory is fresh, you my well conceive how a person may fall from a 
camel (or horse at least) in a night march in the desert. You may have 
heard that I have published an account of our journey to Feshwar. I 
wished to have sent a copy to each of the members of the mission but 
(they are) dispersed, and uncertain situation prevented me. If you see it 
you will recognise some old stories. Out of great consideration for trvifae 
I have suppressed die adventure of his hat at the well of Pooggul and 
poor Alexander, if he were alive, might regret that there was no mention 
of Mr. Palling’s night cap. I still look back to our trip with a great deal Of 
pleasure (though the manner in which it ended was long a subject of 
disappointment and regret) and I should be very glad to meet the same 
party again in any part of India or of the world. I shall send yob tin 
answer to Shah Sujah’cJ letter as soon as I ban get it properly written 
which in this part of the world is no easy matter." 
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RESIDENT AT POONA 
( 1810 — 1818 ) 





Chapter X 


Elphinstone and Bajirao II 


He had ceased to write his journal quite some time before he 
reached Delhi. Even in April, 1810, we are doubtful whether 
the diplomatic relations with the North-West Frontier were 
given up by the Governor-General. It appears Elphinstone re¬ 
mained in upper India till June, 1810, when he was summoned 
to Calcutta. To Clementina he wrote: “I had been two years and 
a half away, in which time I had gone five thousand miles”. 
Shortly after he reached Calcutta he learnt of his appointment 
as a Resident at the Court of the Peshwa. He embarked for his 
new appointment in July, 1811. 

His journal reopens on 14th February, 1811, with the remarks: 
“I have kept no journal since I arrived at Delly from Peshwar. 
It is impossible now to make up this deficiency which the plea¬ 
sure I have lately had in reading my old journals make me 
regret”. Nor are there any letters, like those to Strachey, or to 
any member of his family, which speak of these months that 
intervene between his arrival at Delhi and his departure to Cal¬ 
cutta. He arrived at Delhi on 13 th October, 1809, and “found 
my camp pitched on the sands near the river”. The first fort¬ 
night was naturally spent in idling, visiting and putting his 
things in order. “Soon after I broke up the escort and there re¬ 
mained only Strachey, Alexander, Macwhiter, Irvin and 
Macartney, the latter soon after went with Roper to Rawaree_” 

It is on his way to Bombay that he recalls his stay in Calcutta. 
While in Calcutta he often met the Stracheys. He said he en¬ 
joyed Calcutta “much less than formerly, hence left it with less 
regret”. Still, when passing Chowringee on the last day, “I look¬ 
ed upon streams and trees and plains as what I might ne’er see 
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again”. Elphinstone left Calcutta on 7th July, 1811, by boat for 
Bombay. 

On board he was accompanied by Adam, Elliot, Martyn and 
one Mulla Nugeeb. The boat was called ‘Humoody’. Martyn was 
a priest, “a cheerful and pleasant man ... and, indeed, disposed 
to join in every sort of innocent mirth”. There were lively religi¬ 
ous discussions between the clergyman and Mulla Nugeeb. Adam 
only stayed for a day or two and returned “with the tide”, when 
it was dark. When it sailed it was the 11th but it must have 
stayed in port for some days prior to setting sail, because Elphin¬ 
stone says, that Adam left him on the 9th July. Adam had plan¬ 
ned to go to the Isle de France “and thence he had faithfully 
promised to come to Bombay and Poona”. The Stracheys were 
to leave for England and “Close has long been gone”. He knew 
he left behind a number of friends he might never meet again. 
But “there are, however, many pleasant people still, and I am 
aware that I am leaving the best place in India”. 

The pilot of the boat was one Mr. Sinclair “a modest, well 
behaved young man”. The glab (boat) belonged to an Arab mer¬ 
chant of Muscat and the crew were all Arabs of Muscat, Abys¬ 
sinia and other African countries. One of the passengers was a 
“prettyish Miss Maclean who often laughs but has not spoken 
three words together since we sailed”; there was a fat, black 
Mr. Pereira descended from the Brahmin converts of Bassein, 
besides others of the same kind were the rich Baretto and Sir 
Miguel D’Souza. The captain was country born “and has never 
been in England. He had once been a prisoner at the Isle of 
France”. He was good humoured and had a good memory. His 
wife was a cheerful lady. But Elphinstone said that Mr. Martyn 
was by far the best company. “He is famaliar with Greek and 
Latin, understood French and Italian, speaks Persian and 
Arabic, has translated the scriptures into Hindostannee and is 
translating the Old Testament from Hebrew.” Such a man was 
certainly after his heart. 

Elphinstone described his life on board. He took his exercises 
to keep fit as he always did. Yet he soon developed his old 
liver complaint and had to give it up. He read the poems and 
pl^ys of Dryden: “I have enjoyed my reading in the tranquillity 
of the ship and the liberty I enjoy from having finished my 
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report, 1 and though 1 have been sick a greet part of the way 
1 have been cheerful, am pleased with the voyage except when 
the sea is rough”. 

On the 20th July they were at Ceylon and “coasted round 
to Point de Galle”. The parts of Ceylon “nearest the sea are 
generally low and covered with cocoanut trees. The interior is 
mountainous and Adam's peak, which is first between Galle 
and Colombo, is really a high mountain”. They passed through 
a gale, ere they reached Colombo. Elphinstone describes a visit 
to a Dutch fort, a cinnamon garden and the layout of the houses. 
“They are very open and have an unusual and unfinished ap¬ 
pearance to people from Calcutta.” A walk near the river 
delighted him “with the novelty and cheerfulness of the scene 
and I felt as I did in coming to new and pretty places in old 
times”. A village consisted of cajan huts scattered among the 
trees: “that I did not know it to be a regular village till I was 
told”. He admired the English people he met. “The English 
society here is on an excellent footing, they say they are poor 
but happy.” There allowances were the same as those of Madras 
but they lost much by exchange. General Maitland was fond 
of society. They spoke of him with respect. Mr. Rodney was the 
Secretary and his home was the resort for the evening. The 
greater part of the island was inhabited by Sinhalese and the 
rest by Malabaris. They all looked like the people of the Coro- 
mandal coast. There were a number of Christians. The rest were 
mostly Buddhists. But those to the north were Hindus. General 
Mhitland had the island in good order and had also made a 
military road. “We parted very full of kindness and hospitality 
of the gentlemen of Ceylon.” 

They set sail on the night of the 24th July. As they passed 
along the shore they saw churches “seldom more than 3 or 4 
miles from each other”. The next day they were at AUeppey. “It is 
a great port for Arabs.” It supplied teak and other wood for 
ship building. It also exported pepper. It belonged to the king 
of Travancore but the Company had quartered their troops 
there. On leaving Ceylon the next stop was at Goa. 

1 This refers to the report on Kabul. It took him a year and five months 
to complete that work. Nearly two years since his return from the mission. 
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In August 1811, Elphinstone landed in Bombay, “lived a week 
or thereabout with Malcolm, then came to Poona”. He spent his 
time in reading and business. He read records, but “which I 
never carried to the extent I intended”. He also read Malcolm’s 
account of his visit to Persia and his private journal which con¬ 
tained a description of the places and people. He was about to 
enter an important period of his political career. A period 
fraught with important incidents in which Elphinstone was to 
play a leading role. Incidents not only important to his personal 
career but of great historical significance. 

At this moment when he came as a Resident to the Court of 
Poona there appeared no,t a ripple on the political surface. All 
was quiet. He rode ten to twenty miles and took exercise daily 
but did it with great moderation. By 10 o’clock he was at his 
public business. He writes: “I also examine men who can give 
information about the country, particularly the southern part 
held by the jageerdars on which I am to report to Government”. 

He also wrote most of his private letters at this time. At two 
he took a few sandwiches and figs and a glass of water and slept 
for half an hour to an hour. He would then read and meet peo¬ 
ple who knew something about the Afghans “on the subject of 
which I am almost determined to publish”. In the evening he 
drove out “and now I do the Kusrut 2 a second time”. He dined 
on a few potatoes “and one or two glasses of claret and water 
and then after reading for some time go to sleep at eleven. ...” 
But pressure of work sometimes led to neglect of both riding 
and kusrut . But he was a firm believer that “perpetual disposi¬ 
tion to activity will always revive happiness”. 

He has again time to read, and for the months from August 
to October, his journal has long extracts on the books he read. 
For example, there is a lengthy description of a book on China. 
The first he read on the country. He compares the Chinese with 
the Indian and the European. He found the Chinese lower 
orders far advanced than the Indian because of their knowledge 
of the art of printing. He said the Chinese were industrious and 
intelligent as compared with the Hindus; but they were dis¬ 
similar to the Europeans “in their confined views, the servility 


8 Exercise. 
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of their minds and their want of boldness in thought and action”. 

He received a letter from James Mackintosh requesting him 
to publish his book on the Afghans. “I could not have found me 
in better humour.” He thought of consulting Malcolm and 
uncle William and felt the cold weather was just the time to 
start his book. He wrote on 13th October: “The cold weather 
set in this morning all at once. Nothing can be more delightful 
than the change”. He now set about in earnest “with great as¬ 
siduity on my account of Kabul at all the intervals I could spare 
from business”. But his work was often disturbed by a large 
number of visitors from Bombay. There were also other temp¬ 
tations, like Malcolm was about to leave and he would like 
to see him off at Bombay. He goes, accompanied by the Ashbur- 
ners, Close, Mrs. Morgan and Pottinger. Enjoys his visit im¬ 
mensely. A visit to Carlee caves “had a solemnity and a sort of 
gloomy magnificence..the ghats led “one to fancy happy 
hours that might be spent in ... enjoyment of all the pleasures 
of imagination...”; and then the picturesque Konkan “with its 
abundance of hills and woods”. 

Back to Poona and the Afghans again occupy his time. He 
is not contented with the material he has and wishes to inter¬ 
view some Afghans “respecting their particular tribes and coun¬ 
tries. ...” He now takes up Gibbon’s memoirs “in the hope as 
they first gave me a love for study they may inspire me with 
some ardor in my present undertaking”. He felt the contrast 
between Gibbon and himself. Gibbon was to him a man “of na¬ 
tural genius which makes the difference too great for com¬ 
parison”. Besides, most of Gibbon’s life was spent in study, he 
was at ease with composition, “when writing he enjoyed un¬ 
divided leisure ... he lived in the midst of books and of eminent 
men and from the first he had the ease and confidence of a mas¬ 
ter”. As against this inborn ability and favourable circumstances, 
how did he compare? “I have spent the bulk of my time in a 
sort of business which does not tend to qualify me for an 
author ... I am almost entirely disqualified from either think¬ 
ing or writing like an author. ...” He says he can collect all the 
material and knowledge of the subject on which he is to write, 
“but I detest composition ... and when I am to rely on my own 
imagination and understanding my steps are slow, feeble and in 
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darkness”. And above all, unlike Gibbon, he is constantly dis^ 
turbed by “interruptions from business and from society”. But 
his greatest regret is lack of intellectual company. “I seldom see 
among my visitors a man of any talent and never a literary man,, 
and having grown up in these circumstances, I think and write 
on literary subjects with doubt and hesitation.” But, as he said,. 
“I am far from being discouraged”. Even if Elphinstone had 
lived and died as a historian his memory would have been 
imperishable. 

One of the best virtues in a historian is the capacity to la¬ 
bour patiently on the subject of his choice. Elphinstone had' 
this in a very large proportion. “I have been engaged for the last 
fortnight in making myself master of the geography of the coun¬ 
try as it now stands and in writing an account of the moun¬ 
tains which is still very imperfect.” The hot weather was on, 
but he was happy that he had now acquired “the habit of indus¬ 
try and perseverance”. He was surprised with the fluency and 
ease with which he could write. But he ascribed this to the 
public correspondence, a constant part of his business. Besides,, 
what gave him more hope was that his “disinclination to com¬ 
position” was now wearing off every day and he thought “the 
work became easier”. 

The climate, because of the April showers, had cooled down 
and he was in high spirits. His temperance and society in 
moderation added to the quiet, made him anxious to do “my 
regular business well, and if I can, write a good book”. He had 
by now collected satisfactory material on the Government, man¬ 
ners, geography and tribes of the Afghans. 

In the midst of this quiet on 7th April, he said: “I received 
yesterday evening a dispatch which promises to involve me in 
negotiations and military operations. It is all of my own seeking 
and I am exceedingly happy that it is coming ... though it will’ 
interrupt the progress of my work”. 

We have already referred to the Southern Jagirdars. In the- 
Peshwa’s Court his function was not that of an ordinary diplo¬ 
mat. The subsidiary alliance with the Peshwa demanded of the* 
Resident more than ordinary interest in the well-being of the 
kingdom. The Peshwa had by his conduct bitterly estranged his 
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jagirdars. Ever since the Treaty of Bassein, 1802, they were 
defiant of the Peshwa’s authority, while the Peshwa was deter¬ 
mined, with British aid, to end the jagirdars* independence. 
Having destroyed the power of such a feudatory of the Peshwa 
as Holker, to crush the jagirdars was an easy matter. Yet the 
British were not willing to do that. They would rather the 
jagirdars remained as a Democles sword over the Peshwa. 
Divide and rule was their motto. 

When the Peshwa was restored to authority by General Well¬ 
esley he had noted the behaviour of the jagirdars towards the 
Peshwa. He had witnessed the lukewarm manner in which they 
supported his cause. They had denied him the aid in men an 
arms which, as the Peshwa’s feudatories, they were bound to 
give. The Peshwa was also equally to blame. His weak Govern¬ 
ment, his policy of grab, his constant intrigues against them 
and his open desire to deprive them of their patrimony, had 
made them defiant of his authority, and on any pretext with¬ 
draw their allegiance to him. Such a situation, a house divided 
in itself, gave the British an excellent opportunity to maintain 
a balance of power. 

The Peshwa had, much against his better judgment, entered 
into a subsidiary alliance. He had no choice. Now an army was 
quartered at his expense in his kingdom, officered by the Bri¬ 
tish. The Peshwa felt he would, at least, use that force to coerce 
his jagirdars into obedience to his wishes. He was deeply dis¬ 
appointed. It was suggested that he must remain content, so 
long as the jagirdars accepted his nominal authority. So long as 
this nominal obedience and acceptance of his authority prevail¬ 
ed, the Peshwa had no other demand on their loyalty. The jagir¬ 
dars were to be assured British protection of their rights so long 
as they continued in peace with the Peshwa, as also among them¬ 
selves. The British, thereby assumed the nature of the police to 
maintain the rule of law and order in the Peshwa’s dominions. 
This was not acceptable to the Peshwa, who looked upon the 
subsidiary force as his personal weapon to be turned against his 
rebellious subjects. To convince him of the true nature and 
implications of his unfortunate commitment under the Treaty of 
Bassein became a difficult task for the young Resident at his 
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Court. Their political relations, therefore, began in an atmos¬ 
phere charged With suspicion, which’ eventually took the shape 
of distrust and finally hate. 

Elphinstone was, therefore, entrusted with presenting a solu¬ 
tion which would be acceptable both to the Peshwa and the 
Jagirdars. He was to study the problem and present to his 
Government a plan of settlement. He was willing and enthusiastic 
to meet the challenge. But the situation became so trying and 
taxed his nerves to such an extent, that there were moments when 
he would have given anything to be rid of it. 

Elphinstone made his suggestion for a settlement. Many at¬ 
tempts were made in the past but they had failed “partly from 
the Paishaw’s unaccommodating spirit and still more from the 
unreasonableness of the jagirdars”. General Wellesley was the 
first to employ his mind to this quarrel. The Peshwa was, as we 
said, determined to wipe off the jagirdars. Wellesley VTote to the 
Government that “they will be obliged to interfere in the end, 
probably with less effect, than they can at present. Mr Strachey 
was despatched on the mission. He was given certain proposals 
but since nothing came of them they need not detain us. The 
reason for the failure was the war with Holkar and a settlement 
with the jagirdars had to be dropped. When the subject was 
resumed, the Resident was told to abstain from interference 
between the Peshwa and the jagirdars. But during this time the 
jagirdars felt that the British were with the Peshwa. This was 
the time when the Peshwa deprived the Prithee Nidhe of his 
territory. The jagirdars openly helped Holkar and Scindia and 
acted “through the whole war as neutral powers”. Both the 
Rastias and the Patwardhans were defiant of the Peshwa’s 
orders and “from that time neither Rastia nor the Putwurdhans 
have served on any important occasion”. 

Elphinstone was convinced that these jagirdars were in pos¬ 
session of lands unjustly retained, others usurped. He made out 
a case for the Peshwa and pointed out innumerable usurpations 
by the jagirdars. It was on those grounds the Peshwa was deep¬ 
ly displeased and Elphinstone justified his displeasure. The jagir¬ 
dars made a counter claim before Mr. Strachey, when they said, 
the Peshwa had laid hands on portions of their territories that 
did not belong to him. “Some of these claims”, wrote Elphin- 
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stone, “seem reasonable. Some demands have been satisfied and 
some are entirely inadmissible/’ 

Elphinstone, therefore, felt that if the British interference were 
again withdrawn either the Peshwa will reduce the jagirdars or 
the jagirdars will entirely throw off their allegiance or things 
will remain as they have been for the last nine years. Hence 
the Peshwa must be persuaded to the British point of view, that 
the present lands be continued to the jagirdars “as long as they 
should serve His Highness with fidelity”. The Peshwa was also 
to satisfy such claims of the jagirdars “as the British Govern¬ 
ment should judge to be equitable”. If a settlement were sought 
on the lines mentioned the British must take the negotiation in 
their hands. Neither the Peshwa nor his ministers could handle 
the situation. 

The following terms could then be proposed to the jagirdars:- 

"First. Mutual oblivion of past injuries to take place. 

“ Second . All pecuniary claims on either side to be given up. 

"Third. The serinjaumee lands of the jagirdars to be guaran¬ 
teed to them by the British Government as long as they serve 
the Peshwa with fidelity. 

“ Fourth . All other lands held by the jagirdars to be given 
up. 

"Fifth. The jagirdars to serve the Peshwa conformably to 
their Tynaut Zaubteh 3 and to old customs to attend with their 
contingents whenever summoned, a third of the force of each, 
under a member of the family, to attend the Paishwa all the 
time. 

"Sixth. The British Government to guarantee the personal 
security of the jagirdars and of their relations serving as above, 
as long as they serve the Peshwa faithfully. 

"Seventhly. All disputes arising in the course of this arrange¬ 
ment to be arbitrated by the British Government”. 

If the jagirdars failed to accept these terms then the troops 
of the allies (British and the Peshwa) should march against 
them. If they continue to resist they must be attacked and 
operations pursued till they are forced to come to terms; in 

8 Agreement between Vinchoor Jagirdar fund Raj’oba, the Peshwa's father 
49 years ago. 
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“which some strong position in their country be occupied for 
good. Arrangements were suggested to protect the Nizam and 
the Raja of Mysore. 

If the Peshwa opposes the surrender of his pecuniary gains 
or the British guarantee to the jagirdars, Elphinstone said, he 
would try to prevail on His Highness to agree “in considera¬ 
tion of the advantages he would derive from the arrangement”. 
If the Peshwa should resist this plan then the British, suggested 
Elphinstone, should decline to assist him against the jagirdars 
and this would put a stop to his complaints “of our imputed 
neglect of his interests in this particular”. 

If the jagirdars raise a war on this issue they must be dis¬ 
possessed of their jagirs and they be conferred on other mem¬ 
bers of their family. It was a clever move to sow dissensions in 
the jagirdar’s family, for Elphinstone said, even at the moment, 
one of the sons of Purseram Bhow Patwardhan, was with the 
Peshwa “using all means to engage him to support him against 
his brothers”. 

But even after the settlement ill-will might continue between 
the Peshwa and his jagirdars. Elphinstone suggested “but this 
might be prevented by constant attention by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and discountenance any encroachments on either side and 
prevent as much as possible any cause of irritation to either 
party”. It would be a wise move if the forces of the jagirdars 
were for a year or two utilised in different parts of the country, 
so as to prevent their attempting anything against the Govern¬ 
ment, and this would accustom them to obedience. “So that 
I think”, wrote Elphinstone, “in a few years they would become 
as useful servants to the State as they ever have been.” 

Elphinstone knew how averse and suspicious the Peshwa was 
to the British proposals. He wrote at the close of his report to 
Lord Minto that he had given no grounds either to the jagirdars 
or the Peshwa “for suspecting that our Government has any 
designs to interfere between them. I trust that no bad conse¬ 
quences arise from the discussion”. 

Lord Minto accepted Elphinstone’s proposals and requested 
Lim to disclose the plan to the Peshwa. It was with difficulty 
the Peshwa was persuaded “after a time of anxiety and irrita¬ 
tion”. All was settled when the Peshwa, “in the midst of busi- 
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ness ... would go to Punderpoor on a pilgrimage”. Time had 
arrived when the plan of settlement was to be disclosed to the 
jagirdars. Besides these difficulties Kolhapur and Sawantwadi 
had, since 1804, become a nest for pirates. The Company’s trade 
was suffering and Elphinstone had to set matters right. The 
Sawantwadi affairs, under the defiant Rani Durgabai, were to 
carry on till 1819, when a regular army of occupation became 
necessary to bring the Rani to her knees. 4 Kolhapur acknowledg¬ 
ed the authority of the Rajas of Sattara, but with the accession 
of the Peshwas, they became confederates. Elphinstone, there¬ 
fore, had to handle the Kolhapur Court separately, for there was 
nothing the Peshwa could do to help. There was known enmity 
between the Maratha Government in Kholapur and the Brahmin 
authority in Poona. 

The chiefs to whom the Peshwa’s present claims related were 
sUrinjamadars or holders of fiefs. They were to apply their 
revenues for the payment of a particular body of troops. The 
number and pay of the troops and the personal allowances were 
issued under the inspection and control of Durrukdars or officers 
holding their appointment immediately from the Peshwa. The 
accounts of the revenue of the surinjams were submitted to the 
Peshwa every year. Most of the jagirdars were of this order 
holding lands worth Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,00,000. 

Most of the chiefs, on whom the Peshwa had his claims, were 
of the above description. They were Ramchander Persuram alias 
Appa Shaib, Chintaman Rao, Trimbak Rao Ragonath and Nara- 
yan Rao—all of the House of Patwardhans. Besides these, there 
were Gangadhar, Madhav Rao Rastia, Bapu Gokla, Appa Desai 
Nipanikur and the Desai of Kittur. 

If these jagirdars gave opposition, Elphinstone had orders of 
the Governor-General, and the consent of the Peshwa to march 
into their territories. Five battalions, -a cavalry regiment and 
1,200 Mysore horsemen “were ready to invade the southern 
jagirs from the ceded districts”. Other armies were so distributed 
as to protect the lands of the British allies and three battalions 
“can be spared from Bombay for an attack from the sea”. This 
was the situation on 13th July. “I, therefore, entertain sanguine 


4 See Malwan Residency, by R. D. Choksey. 
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hopes of easily effecting a useful and necessary arrangement.” 

Elphinstone moved out the same day after breakfast. The 
country through which he passed bore the marks of “the famine 
of Holcar’s wars and of bad Governments”. As they ascended 
the ghats: “from some of the heights we saw a fine view of the 
country we had left. Poona looks like a wood encircled and 
embellished by numerous buildings. There rest of the country 
is bare and bleak. ..Elphinstone loved Poona and especially 
its climate. Years later it was a wrench to leave Poona for Bom¬ 
bay. “I have enjoyed many pleasant days at several places but 
never recollect to have prized a place so much during the whole 
time of my stay as I have this place.” At Jejuri he sees the tem¬ 
ple of Khundi Rao. He was “a great god among the Marathas 
and particularly among the soldiers, he is the god of Holcar's 
family and this temple was built by the first Mulhar Rao . . 
Harassed by beggars, Elphinstone pushed them on to Ford. “We 
got well rid of the beggars by pointing respectfully to Ford who 
was walking before us with great dignity. After practising this 
once or twice all took after the great man and not a beggar would 
look at Close or me.” This was Major Ford who was to take con¬ 
trol of the Peshwa’s brigade. They soon crossed the Nira and 
Elphinstone continues to decribe the country they were passing 
through. 

Persuram Bhow “sent last night to beg we might halt here”, 
The Chief Jan Rao Nimbalker also came over with “many decent 
looking people”. The same day he was busy in the afternoon 
“opening the plan for settlement of the southern countries to the 
vakeels of the jageerdurs. . . .” He crossed the Bhima on the 
20th July. The army and guns were carried across. The mon¬ 
soon was gradually setting in as they reached Pundarpur. He 
spent a fortnight at the place. He had to move in his force before 
he could bring in the jagirdars to be reasonable. “Though now 
they saw reason." They hunted hogs while negotiations went on. 

He returned to Poona by the 12th August “and found the 
Sangam at first tiresome and melancholy”. Soon after his arrival 
he “enters into a sharp remonstrance with the Peshwa and his 
minister for their intrigues to counteract our negotiation with 
Colapore”. He had considerable trouble “in settling details with 
the jagirdars, and a great deal in adjusting matters with the 
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Raja of Colapore, whose vakeels have at length signed a very 
satisfactory treaty”. He was considerably annoyed during the 
negotiations by the “opposite interests of Appa Dessye, res¬ 
pecting whom my information also has been bad”. Though highly 
suspicious of the Peshwa’s conduct during the negotiations with 
the jagirdars, he resolved like a good diplomat to be “particularly 
cautious with the Peshwa and his minister, whom it is my busi¬ 
ness to conciliate, though I have neither respect nor esteem for 
either of them”. 

It was November 1812 and yet the settlement was not finalis¬ 
ed. On 27th January, 1813, he was “winding up the jageerdar 
business”. In a month he feels “the whole affair will be at an 
end”. He was ever so anxious to take up his book on the 
Afghans. “I must either arrange a plan for combining my book 
with my business or drop it altogether.” So, desperate and im¬ 
patient, he wrote: “Shall I never have done with these cursed 
Jageerdars and the endless Colapore and Sawunt Waree disputes 
which accompany them?” And then with regret and hope: “I 
sometimes half repent that I ever took them in hand but as I am 
likely to stay long in this country, I ought not to regret an em¬ 
ployment which has given me so much experience and such 
habit of business with the natives”. 

He was determined, though painfully conscious of opposition, 
to bring the issue to a successful close: “My business is at a 
stand from the habitual and wilful negligence of the durbar but 
please God I will drive the thing right to the end in spite of 
them all”. Appa Desai was the most resistant and EJphinstone 
was determined to break him. Shortly: T have done with Appa 
Dessye. The troops are removed and he is at liberty”. Appa 
Desai and the Peshwa had both placed claims on the territories 
of the Raja of Kolhapur. But Elphinstone dealt with a firm hand 
and the situation was eased. The jagirdars were beaten into 
obedience, the Peshwa’s ambitions held and Elphinstone could 
heave a sigh of relief. The Peshwa could now have an army 
maintained by the jagirdars for him. But Bajirao had no faith in 
such a force. He, therefore, requested a fresh brigade under a 
British officer, which was soon gathered, and Major Ford was 
placed in special command. 

His most important assignment, in the midst of his political 

M-ll 
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duties, was his book on the Afghans. Weather and ill-health are 
his main enemies. “I had a blindness, headache and numbness 
in part of one hand but trifling compared to my old attacks.” 
Shortly after this: “I am now well and have begun to write of 
temperature of Cabul”. On the temperature, by the next day, he 
had written nine sheets and was satisfied. He now planned on 
dress, habitation, crops and the produce of each climate, by 
which he most probably meant region. But there were intervals 
in time and many interruptions in his writing. He struggled to 
find time and sometimes felt he must give up writing. He now 
gave himself a fixed time for every chapter: “These three weeks 
have gone on famously, a few months of similar success would 
put my book out of hand”. 

Hope and despair gripped his mind alternately. If he was 
hopeful on 26th November, by 19th December he felt not only 
had his book shown no progress but his normal business was 
also suffering. Not till 7th June, 1814 was the manuscript com¬ 
plete. He sent the book to England and says: “Today my book 
went off and I am now a gentleman at large”. He said he must 
not entertain any false hopes of seeing the book in print for 
some time. The manuscript would reach England in November 
and he would hear of the publication in June and the reviews 
would appear not till December, 1815. 

He laid down a few rules of conduct to avoid “trouble and 
uneasiness” in the future: 

“1st. Never to undertake anything without an object. 

“2nd. Never to take a thing on in which you will not take 
pains, excel and yet would (not) be provoked if another over¬ 
passed you. 

“3rd. Never to enter on anything with a shew of zeal when 
you know that your zeal will flag before you get to the end. 

“4th. Never risk your reputation without an equal chance of 
greatly adding to it”. 

Elphinstone believed that anger was man's worst enemy. He 
always resolved not to be angry, but invariably failed. He is 
never tired of making a fresh resolution: “To correct my temper 
particularly on occasions of business ... I have no doubt that 
it is possible to conquer anger, I have, indeed, made much pro¬ 
gress myself. I must, therefore, resolve never to speak in the 
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first heat but to supress my anger before I begin”. These resolu¬ 
tions did not only morally uplift him but were of immense value 
to a man in his position. He shared this virtue in common with 
his countrymen. It may not be true of all Englishmen, but those 
that are cultured and refined are seldom given to any public 
exhibition of anger. The improvement was not to be only men¬ 
tal and moral but physical also. Like wine, he felt, snuff must 
also be given up. He, therefore, resolved: “must remember that 
I have not only to overcome the habit but to resist the real 
temptation”. He feared ridicule, if he again succumbed to the 
temptation, by his friends. He was very sensitive and decided 
“not to mention it to anyone for at least one week after I have 
left off”. But the temptation, at times, was so great that “I take 
two pinches or so from a friend’s box every day after dinner but 
keep no box of my own”. 

He was reading his journals from 1797 to 1800. It gave him 
pleasure “by reviving the taste and feeling of old times”. He 
had probably improved, he said, in conduct since 1800, but he 
feared he had fallen in zeal for “study, taste and composition”. 
He wrote: “This examination of old journals increases my love 
of literature and of the studies which were the delight of my 
youth, and which will probably be the only solace of my old 
age. I must not cease to cultivate this taste, as my happiness 
will probably depend on the degree in which I possess it, after 
I have withdrawn from the public service”. 

He was, at times, overpowered with loneliness, which was the 
cause of melancholy feelings, and he felt, that loneliness would 
follow retirement, hence his only solace would be his love of 
reading. In this he was right, for he was to pass as many years 
in quiet retirement as he did in the service of our country. 

He was not only fond of reading his old journals but he often 
read old letters also. The letters would often, like the journals, 
revive nostaglic memories. Reading some he was “led back to 
the commencement of the Cabul mission. What days of inte¬ 
rest and activity were those”. Of the present it was “equable 
and pleasant but how inanimate” compared to the days in Kabul. 
How strange it was, he remarked, that so large a portion of his 
pleasures consisted in recollections. And it was in this remini¬ 
scent mood that he closed the journal for the year 1814. 
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Elphinstone was not happy with his monetary situation. He 
was anxious to retire with a saving that would be sufficient in 
his old age. The fear grew on him, that he would not have saved 
enough for a comfortable living at home in retirement. As the 
Governor of Bombay, when his retirement drew close, this pro¬ 
blem weighed so heavily on him that he thought more and more 
of it. But he was to leave India in 1827 and this was only May, 
1813. Thinking also of his immediate retirement, for he often 
played with such an idea, he wrote: “Nothing can be done on 
1,200 a year. I hesitated for a long time whether to go home in 
a year and return at 37 to make 2,000 a year or to stay now”. 
The figures 1,200 and 2,000 a year are to be read as pounds by 
way of interest on his savings per year on retirement. Should he 
retire prematurely he feared dependence on some one at home. 
It was this fear that “overpowered many strong temptations, as 
well as many good arguments, and has almost determined me to 
stay, particularly as I can save 2,000 a year by July, 1822, even 
without counting on more than half of ‘Janes' debts, or on the 
money to be gained by the probable rise of interest, the sale of 
my book, or the increased allowances which I may possibly 
gain by further promotions”. If he could do that, he was sure 
of 2,000 a year by the time he was 41, “if not, I must stay seve¬ 
ral years more and may not have 2,000 a year at all”. But all 
this, he said, depended on his “living within 500 chandory rupees 
a month and saving 2,500 siccas”. The reference to the debts 
of his brother James we shall consider later. 

On the 21st September he laments the death of Sir Barry 
Close. 6 He had been his assistant at the Residency, when he 
began his career as a diplomat at Poona. “We have heard of 
the death of Sir Barry Close, I doubt whether such an assem¬ 
blage of manly virtues remains behind him. A strong hardy 
frame, a clear head and vigourous understanding, fixed princi¬ 
ples, unshaken courage, contempt for pomp and pleasure, entire 
devotion to public, joined to the utmost modesty and simplicity 
formed the character of Sir Barry Close, a character such as we 

* For the career and achievements see A History of British Diplomacy 
at the Court of the Peshwas (1788-1818) by R. D. Choksey. 
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would rather think imagined in ancient Rome than met with in 
our own age and nation.” 

Fond of travelling, Elphinstone moved about frequently in 
the vicinity of Poona. On 8th July, 1815, he is at Alandi, the 
next day at Pabal. “Paubal, though the head of a district, is a 
ruinous and depopulated town. ..Thence to a place “very 
bare indeed it has scarce a tree”. At Sebalpur he found a hand¬ 
some house of the Peshwa built by Trimbakji Danglia. The 
present favourite councellor of the Peshwa, Trimbakji went to 
see Elphinstone “with a present of all sorts of eatables”. Besides 
Trimbakji, the patil, who was Trimbakji’s brother-in-law, also 
came to Elphinstone. Elphinstone says: “It is pleasant to see 
Trimbukjee remember his old friends and townsmen in his eleva¬ 
tion and this with his care of his native village, building walls 
to it etc. inclines one to think well of him, if his general charac¬ 
ter would admit of it”. A little further at Neemgong, he came 
across a fine neat walled village, with Trimbakji’s horse 
encamped. Here, Elphinstone was again treated in the same 
hospitable style: “In the evening we were handsomely enter¬ 
tained by Trimbukjee who showed us his house and garden”. 
The house must have cost him about 50,000 rupees and the 
garden was “a very plain humble place without an enclosure”. 
At Sindur or Soonere he saw a temple rich and elegantly sculp¬ 
tured which reminded him “of some of the temples in Egypt”. 
The place was now mostly in ruins, especially, since the Peshwa 
Bajirao’s accession. 

Elphinstone was now approaching Nasik. He saw the Goda¬ 
vari. Sugar-cane was a popular crop. On the 23rd May he rode 
into Nasik. “The suburbs, both in going and in coming out, 
were almost entirely ruined and deserted.” There was, therefore, 
reason to feel that “much of the town deserted as inhabited”. 
On entering the town they found paved streets sloping towards 
the centre “very narrow and running over steep ascents and 
decents”. The houses were two or three stories high, nearly 
touching each other across the narrow streets. The upper stories 
of some of the houses were ornamented with wood work. They 
also saw a number of tanks, as they rode outside the town, and 
quite a few temples. The Peshwa was building a house in black 
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granite polished like marble. “On the whole Nassik is a fine 
Hindoo town decayed.” The population, said Elphinstone, may 
be about 3,000 souls, of which half were Brahmins. 

Now comes this entry in the journal: “I have had a fortnight 
of leisure, most of which I have employed in reading Chardin, 
but the Shastry is to be in today and the Paishwa tomorrow and 
I expect no more leisure till I get away from this”. Gangadhar 
Shastry was to come from Baroda to settle the debts of the 
Gaikwar with the Peshwa. And thereby hangs a tale. The above 
entry in the journal is dated 23rd May, 1815. 

Elphinstone continued his wanderings. On 9th June he was 
at Trimbak. “The town itself is composed of good brick houses 
and contains numerous large tanks and temples.” It is at Trim¬ 
bak that the source of the Godavari lies; “they say it is in the 
fort at the foot of the perpendicular rock but the river only 
appears there to vanish again”. It thence appears to flow under¬ 
ground and comes up again at a distance of three miles. Elphin¬ 
stone describes the temples. All over the temples were the 
carved figures of animals and gods and there was a good 
deal of Gothic richness produced by the cluster of innumerable 
ornaments. 

“We got to our horses and were home before it was dark. On 
our way, Jeffery and I were delighted with the whistling of a 
bird in a narrow woody pass where there is an ancient temple 
and through which there is a fine peep at some of the great 
peaks in the hills round Trimbak.” Beautiful passages of natural 
scenes break upon the reader as Elphinstone moves from place 
to place. At one spot: “We seemed to be standing on the ex¬ 
tremity of the universe and looking into choas to the sky ... 
the secret of the heavens deep and dark. ...” At another time: 
“It put me in mind of Dante standing over the gulph ... and 
I almost expected the monster ... to ascend on his broad 
pinions. ...” If one were to study with care Elphinstone’s travels 
in his journals, we could learn quite a good deal of the geogra¬ 
phy of the land. Every hill, valley, wood and glade with tem¬ 
ples, towns and caves are most minutely described. It is difficult 
to follow the route he took, since it is hardly possible to read, 
oft times, the names of the places he passes by because of his 
illegible hand, and perhaps quite a few of those places are no 
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more. Even Sir Colebrooke, much nearer Elphinstone’s time, 
made no effort to trace with a map any one of the journeys, of 
the many, Elphinstone undertook. 



Chapter XI 


The Murder of Gangadhar Shastry 


On 22nd June he was back home. “We have had a delightful 
trip and all returned with the utmost reluctance, especially 
Close and I ... I do not find Poona so bad ... and though I 
long for motion and change I shall hold this to be the best per¬ 
manent residence in India.” To the residents of Poona the months 
of June and September are climatically the best. The one just 
before the break of the monsoon and the other at its end. 

On the 11th July the Peshwa left for Pundarpur and Elphin- 
stone was on his way to Ellora. Quite a number of officers ac¬ 
companied him. He came to Ahmednagar on the 13th and saw 
Salabat Khan's tomb and was reminded of Aurangzeb. He then 
proceeded to Daulatabad by the 23rd and described the famous 
fort. The next day he was at Ellora: “The number of pinnacles, 
portals, galleries and statues and the profusion of ornaments 
that was lavished on each of them seemed infinity, but what 
delighted me most was the view up the left of the temple as 
you enter of colonnades ... and pillars support (ing) a mass of 
solid rock, a hundred feet high, which projects near 30 feet 
beyond the pillars, forming a broken and irregular roof and 
hanging over with a boldness that inspires awe and almost 
terror ... Captain Sydnham went into the temple to play on 
the flageolet and I to walk in the colonnades ... the whole scene 
was solemn and sublime...” 

Even as he enjoys the beauty of the temples and caves at Ellora 
comes the ominous news of the assassination of Gangadhar 
Shastry. He wrote on the subject to Pottinger, in charge of the 
Residency in his absence. “The morning of the 25th was spent 
in the temple of Ellora and the forenoon in thinking and writing 
on the subject of the Shastry’s murder.” In the afternoon he 
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continued his visit to the caves. ‘1 saw a spacious and elegant 
one which I had before overlooked from its being in the recess 
of a hill. ...” Here he saw a waterfall: “We stopped at the 
mouth of a little cave immediately under the cascade and admir¬ 
ed the strange arch under which we stood, and which sometimes, 
by a deception of sight, appear to break and tumble upon our 
head. . . .” Climbing up the rock they came to the stream that 
fell in a cascade; “it was a wild and lovely stream running 
through the rocks. ...” 

While returning to Poona, which he reached on the 6th 
August, “my head was full of what had happened and what was 
to be done and there was much perplexity and consultation, 
especially after a letter from Col. Smith, which I received at 
Newasa. ...” On return, he spent his time in business with a 
little reading. “The Peshwa came in on the 9th or 10th in ap¬ 
parent doubt and dismay which is not diminished since, and 
the place looks like a town, where two parties are on the eve of 
breaking into civil war.” 

Now begins the story which plunges Elphinstone into a bitter 
controversy with the Peshwa over the death of the Shastry and 
the guilt of Trimbakji. Trimbakji had replaced Sadshiva Man- 
keshver as the Peshwa’s minister. He was in the utmost confi¬ 
dence of the Peshwa. The Shastry had come with the full under¬ 
standing that he was under British protection, for he feared as¬ 
sassination in Poona. The British had promised to protect him 
and now he was murdered. To Elphinstone the finger of guilt 
pointed at Trimbakji and the Peshwa. 

Not only was Elphinstone suspicious of Trimbakji but also 
Bapu Myraul, a respected member of the Guikwar’s mission, 
and a great friend of the late Shastry. Elphinstone said of him: 
“I find him a very prudent, circumspect, respectable old gentle¬ 
man and have every reason to be pleased with his conduct”. He 
told the Shastry not to go unprotected to the temple when 
invited by Trimbakji. But Shastry would not listen to him. He 
warned him that his life was in danger but to no avail. After 
the murder, he gave Elphinstone an account of what had hap¬ 
pened, and brought back the mission to Poona. He told Elphin¬ 
stone that he suspected Trimbakji and the Peshwa as his accom¬ 
plice in the crime. 
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The arch criminal, who was mainly responsible for all the 
late misadventures of the Peshwa, was Trimbakji Danglia. 
Elphinstone wrote that “Trimbukjee is a menial servant of the 
Paishwa”. He was first heard of when he carried messages to 
“partizans” at Poona, during the Peshwa’s flight to Bassein. 
Since then, he had increased his power, “by disreputable means’'. 
He farmed the revenues of the Peshwa’s districts. He was always 
anxious to carry out the views of the Peshwa with boldness. He 
helped the Peshwa to buy off the Pindaris in 1813. He had 
used the Peshwa’s troops in Khandesh to lay hands on petty 
jagirs and he drove out the freebooter, Shaik Dulla, from the 
eastern part of the Peshwa’s dominions. He attacked parts of 
Scindia’s territories. He laid hands on an independent Gond 
Raja, a subject of the Raja of Berar, and from whom he levied 
cessions which were responsible for embarrassments in Nagpur. 
He made an effort to take the fort of Darwas by a stratagem 
which failed, and had been, of late, deeply involved in intrigues 
at the Court of Baroda; and was the Peshwa’s principal adviser 
in his resumption of the farm of Ahmedabad “which since he 
has conferred on him”. He was responsible for the intrigues 
with Bundoji, and it was he who brought Bugwant Rao to Poona 
and presented him to the Peshwa. It was these two individuals, 
Trimbakji felt, ought to be instrumental in bringing about a 
settlement between the Peshwa and the Guikwar and not the 
British. This long list of accusations against Trimbakji were the 
subject of a letter by Elphinstone to Lord Hastings on 15th 
March, 1815, about three months before the murder of the 
Shastry. 

Elphinstone said that Trimbakji had always tried to win him 
over “by all sorts of underhand overtures and promises of good 
behaviour’’. He knew the British would object to his being the 
minister of the Peshwa. Elphinstone wrote: “He is absolutely 
illiterate as not to have learnt to read; and his manners and 
understanding are such as might be expected from the class to 
which he belongs. He is utterly ignorant of the state of India 
and of its relation to the British Government as fixed by treaty; 
and to this must be added that he bears a bad character among 
the Marrattas for falsehood and want of faith...." 

In spite of these shortcomings, Elphinstone was not for 
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opposing the Peshwa’s choice of a minister. Such an interference 
would place the Peshwa at the head of an opposition against the 
British or reduce him to a pageant, neither of these, Elphinstone 
felt was the correct approach to Poona politics. Elphinstone 
was sure it would not be necessary to coerce the Peshwa in any 
direction. In these expectations he was to be disappointed. For 
the time, the only danger, he felt, was that the Peshwa was be¬ 
coming ambitious to revive the glory of the Maratha Empire. He 
was revengeful due to his early suffering which “injected his 
mind with suspicion and distrust of all connected with him’’. 
He chaffed under control, and his main complaint against the 
British was denying his sovereignty over the feudatories of his 
Empire; of neglecting to enforce his claims in Hindustan and the 
Deccan, and in refusing to be the instrument of his vengeance 
against his brother Amrit Rao and the Patwardhan family. 
His claims to Gurra Cota; Holkar’s willingness to be invested 
in his lands as a vassal of the Peshwa; his sovereignty over 
Kholapur and Sawantwadi, and British interference between him 
and. the Chiefs of Jhansi and Kalpi, were some further com¬ 
plaints against the British. 

His immediate demands were the settlement with his jagirdars,, 
his claims on Baroda and Hyderabad and the settlement of his 
claims in Hindustan. The most immediate of his claims were with 
the jagirdars and Baroda. The issue with the jagirdars was settled 
but definitely not to the satisfaction of the Peshwa. Baroda re¬ 
mained. Scindia cast greedy eyes on Baroda and the Guikwar 
was anxious to get the Peshwa to confirm him in the possession 
of his territories. The Guikwar was willing to pay 56 lacs for 
investiture and settle all past arrears and also furnish troops 
and give other proofs of dependence and submission. A faction 
in favour of the Peshwa pushed on the Guikwar to a settlement, 
which they said, would end the thraldom of Baroda under the 
British. Elphinstone, therefore, felt that “the Paishwa was led 
on to measures equally imcompatible with his engagements with 
us those which he has recognised between us and the 

Gykwaur”. The Shastry was, therefore, to withdraw and the 
British mediation to end. But the Peshwa failed in his indepen¬ 
dent move for settlement with Baroda and had to turn to the 
British. This independent effort with the aid of Bundoji and 
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Bugwant Rao greatly displeased Elphinstone. 

Elphinstone now insisted that both Bundoji and Bugwant Rao 
be dismissed and the Peshwa give up his independent attitude 
in approaching the Guikwar. Elphinstone, ever suspicious of the 
Peshwa’s motives, said: “The method he has chosen is to per¬ 
suade me that he is now disposed to negotiate sincerely with 
the Shastiy,” and if Bundoji and Bugwant Rao were not to be 
dismissed the Peshwa was sure that the settlement with Baroda 
was easy. “The British Government,” wrote Elphinstone, “could 
not refuse its arbitration.” Elphinstone, in spite of the Peshwa's 
plea, remained firm on the departure of Bundoji and Bugwant 
Rao. He said the Shastry would try to negotiate till the end, 
and if those negotiations failed, the Peshwa “may obtain the 
benefit of British arbitration ... which are consistent with our 
treaties”. Elphinstone was, therefore, determined to either give 
the Peshwa an opportunity to settle with the Shastry, who was 
their man, or consent to British arbitration. He knew that the 
Peshwa hated British interference in the Baroda affairs and 
would give him as much opposition as possible. For some time 
Elphinstone sought the aid of one Khurshedji Modi to persuade 
the Peshwa to his way of thinking but soon lost confidence in 
Modi and took the situation in his own hands. But Trimbakji, 
the British felt, was the evil genius of the Peshwa and so long as 
he had the ears of Bajirao there was little hope of an amicable 
settlement with the Guikwar. 

Trimbakji and Bajirao both set about to win the confidence 
of the Shastry. A marital alliance was sought by bringing about 
a marriage between the Shastry’s son and the Peshwa’s sister- 
in-law. The female members of the Shastry’s family now often 
visited the palace of the Peshwa. Elphinstone kept a close watch. 
The Peshwa and Trimbakji felt this was the best way to defeat 
British interference. If the Shastry was won over Elphinstone 
was lost. But shortly, Shastry and his family felt an aversion for 
the Peshwa and Trimbakji. Perhaps the Shastry felt he was 
losing ground with the Guikwar and the British. He, therefore, 
called off the marriage, and forbade his family to visit the 
Peshwa. This gave mortal offence to both the Peshwa and 
Trimbakji, and furnished Elphinstone later with a motive for 
the crime. 
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From Ellora on 25th July, Elphinstone informed Lord Has¬ 
tings of the Shastry’s murder. The Shastry was done to death 
in the streets of Pundarpur “at 9 o’clock on the night of the 
19th instant”. He had gone to the temple “quietly and slightly 
attended”. He performed his devotion in the company of Trim- 
bakji. His family, “surprised at the length of his absence, set 
out in search of him and found him lying dead with six sabre 
wounds”. Elphinstone also enclosed a letter, he wrote to the 
Peshwa the same day requesting him that “from my knowledge 
of Your Highness’s justice and wisdom I doubt not that Your 
Highness will leave no exertion untried to afford the retribution 
which the allied Government are entitled to claim at your hands 
and to wipe off the stain which this detestable transaction has 
cast on your Government”. 

Bapu Myraul expressed fear that the Peshwa would lay hands 
on the Guikwar’s papers. Elphinstone told Pottinger to warn 
the Peshwa’s ministers that any such step would mean an open 
rupture with the Company. He left that no such effort 
will be made and “nor do I see any appearance of the Peshwa 
being concerned in the murder”. But “there is strong ground of 
suspicion against Trimbackjee”. Even then, Elphinstone was 
not willing, at this stage, to express any firm opinion “until I am 
furnished with more deliberate and circumstantial information”. 
Elphinstone, in this grave crisis, waited impatiently for guidance 
from the Governor-General. But things might move fast ere the 
guidance arrived. If Elphinstone was convinced of Trimbakji’s 
guilt “it will be necessary to forbear communication with him” 
and demand his confinement and trial. He feared that Trim- 
bakji might involve the Peshwa “in some desperate enterprise”. 
If such a thing were to happen he would use “the remaining in¬ 
fluence of his rival Saddasheo Maunkeysur” by holding up to 
the Peshwa the calamities that would overwhelm him, if he 
protected such a profligate as Trimbakji. Should the Peshwa 
persist in his folly “it is impossible to fix the point at which 
it will be prudent to stop,” but Elphinstone said, that for the 
present, he will await His Excellency’s instructions. 

Within a month of the above communication to the Governor- 
General, Elphinstone wrote that the accounts received from 
Poona and Punderpur left no doubt in his mind “that Trim- 
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buckjee was the author of the Shastry’s murder”. The same ac¬ 
counts were given by the pilgrims returning to Poona from 
Pundarpur, that it was universally said, that Trimbakji was 
guilty. Suspicion was also thrown out, without disguise, against 
the Peshwa as having approved and instigated the assassination, 
ftut Elphinstone was willing to excuse the Peshwa for the crime, 
even if circumstances so pointed. “At all events nothing could 
be done, if he were convinced, beyond punishing his instrument, 
and it was therefore superfluous, if it were not imprudent, to 
push any inquiries into his share of the transaction”. 

Elphinstone was anxious to lose no time in openly accusing 
Trimbakji of the murder. Delay would give Trimbakji the oppor¬ 
tunity to remove all evidence which may lead to his guilt. The 
inclement weather would forestall any outside aid for Trimbakji 
at the present, and to continue further in silence would be, said 
Elphinstone, dishonourable. He was, therefore, “determined on 
accusing Trimbuckjee as soon as I had an opportunity”. He 
had, besides, during the last six months, ample evidence that 
Trimbakji and the Peshwa sought to “revive the old Marattah 
policy from which we succeeded in delivering the greater part 
of India”. He pointed out the various activities of Trimbakji to 
destroy British authority over some time. “His system was 
uniformly to endeavour to keep things quiet in Poona by fair 
professions to the British Government and to carry all his points 
abroad by open violence or by barefaced fraud.” Some of the 
proofs of these could be found in his threats to the Nizam and 
occupation of “the Nizam’s posts”; his tone of defiance to Mr. 
Jenkins and the Raja of Berar; his granting asylum to notorious 
plunderers and instigating various Chiefs in Kathiawar to rebel; 
his perfidious seizure of the Chiefs of Patri and Jetteh; his 
depredations in the lands of the Patwardhans; his intrigues to 
subvert the Government of Baroda and finally his atrocious 
murder of a public minister. “All these are in themselves in¬ 
fractions of the Treaty of Bassein, and they besides show princi¬ 
ples so incompatible with our alliance that it is obvious our 
connections with the Paishwa could not continue while he 
had such a minister.” His treachery, violence and cruelty to the 
killadar of Dharwar and towards Appaji Rao Nimbalker and 
other persons, his language on the choute of Bengal, the tribute 
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of Mysore, and his demand that the British consult the Peshwa 
in all their political undertaking, were additional proofs of. his 
attitude towards the British. With such a man at the elbow of 
the Peshwa “we could not have entered on any war or any seri¬ 
ous enterprize as long as he was in power”. The war or enter¬ 
prise he refers to is most probably the Pindari War which was 
seriously contemplated by Lord Hastings’ Government. 

Elphinstone felt that Trimbakji would attack the British if 
effort was made to arrest him. The British force at Poona was 
inadequate said Colonel Smith even for the purpose of defence. 
Trimbakji had at his call all the resources of the Peshwa. He was 
in command of his troops. Besides the cantonment, where the 
British Brigade was quartered, was entirely dependent for all its 
supplies on the neighbouring town. All the bullocks were at a 
considerable distance from the guns and tumbrils they had. They 
were in Sirur divided from them by two rapid rivers. Trimbakii 
could, therefore reduce the Brigade even without striking a blow. 
To do anything now was to show weakness and alarm “which 
was the sure thing to bring on an attack”. Elphinstone believed 
that if Trimbakji now fled with the troops, even without taking 
advantage of his position, he would “throw the whole country 
into confusion before we could bring our troops against him”. 
To defeat danger Elphinstone had the entire force removed from 
the cantonment to Sirur, telling the Peshwa that the Governor- 
General had directed, that looking to the state of affairs north¬ 
wards, it was felt no longer necessary to hold the force in Poona 
and, therefore, it must now be quartered at Sirur. This would 
raise no alarm in the Peshwa. 

Elphinstone found the city in great alarm looking forward to 
the return of Trimbakji with uneasiness. It was forbidden to 
mention the murder, and people visiting the Residency, had to 
give their names. The Guikwar’s mission was in consternation. 
They were shunned by all in the city and even their most inti¬ 
mate friends only visited them by stealth. The Peshwa had him¬ 
self surrounded by troops and “when he travelled in his palan¬ 
quin was closely surrounded by one thousand Carnatic peons”. 
But life was not so disturbed for the inmates of the Residency : 
“We go out on our rides etc., unmolested, but one feels some an¬ 
xiety about the result. There is a good deal of business all day 
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long”. Elphinstone got an addition of two hundred men to his 
escort “and had the Brigade put on alert”. Bapu Myraul, in 
danger of his life, took shelter in the Residency. 

Hari Abba, who was now in charge of the Peshwa's Govern¬ 
ment, said he had done his best to find the culprits. Trimbakji 
sent a verbal reply that he had done all he could to trace the 
murderers but had failed so far. Next morning he sent a person* 
who was in no position to show that a single person had been 
examined, and apologised for Trimbakji’s inability to see Elphin¬ 
stone because he was indisposed. Elphinstone knew that this was 
a pretext to avoid him. 

On their arrival, both the Peshwa and his ministers had their 
homes closely guarded for fear of retaliation by the Guikwar’s 
people. The Peshwa did not attend the Dakshana festival which, 
he did every year. Elphin stone’s request for an interview was 
studiously delayed. In the meantime the Peshwa’s infant daughter 
died and gave him an additional excuse to avoid Elphinstone. 
Elphinstone sent daily messages to the Peshwa’s ministers, till 
at last, “decency required me to discontinue those requests and 
to decline receiving Trimbuckjee without assigning a cause”. He 
felt he would write to the Peshwa. He did so, but it was as diffi¬ 
cult to place the letter in the Peshwa’s hand, as it was to see him. 
He sent it through his writer “with orders to deliver it into the 
Peshwa's own hand”. The writer was not admitted by the Peshwa 
in spite of persuasion. Every one feared Trimbakji, and though 
Elphinstone sought the aid of the minister, he still did not suc¬ 
ceed. He then tried to put the Peshwa’s mind at rest, and to con¬ 
vince him of the unaltered friendship of the British Govern¬ 
ment and to prevail on him to read the letter. After a while the 
letter was received. In the meantime parties of horses were 
sent to reinforce Trimbakji. The Peshwa was intensely restless 
and passed his days in anxiety. Trimbakji returned and Elphin¬ 
stone felt he would persuade the Peshwa to flee from Poona. 
But he had removed the Peshwa’s fear of accusation of murder. 
He made all arrangements for an emergency without raising any 
alarm in the Peshwa’s mind. The Guikwar’s mission came and 
rested close to the Residency. The fear of a mutiny in the 
Guikwar's troops was also allayed and imputed to the mischief 
of the Peshwa's people. 
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Elphinstone very patiently built up circumstantial evidence 
against Trimbakji. His trump card was the repeated invitations 
to the Shastry to come to the temple, in spite of the Shastry’s 
repeated refusals and excuse that he was indisposed. The mur¬ 
derers, in the meantime, waited on the road for the Shastry to 
pass. While he was on his way to the temple, it was noticed, 
that someone asked in the crowd who was the Shastry, to iden¬ 
tify him. After the murder what surprised Elphinstone was that 
no effort whatsoever was made to apprehend the culprits. Trim¬ 
bakji did not even go to the spot where the Shastry was struck 
down, nor did he send any people to apprise him of the incident. 
No inquiries from those who chanced to be present, when the 
incident took place, were made, nor any shop-keepers questioned 
nor effort made to ascertain from the Shastry’s attendants the 
appearance and dress of the assassins. He did not even question 
the Shastry’s people or the members of his family on whom their 
suspicions rested. He offered no reward for the discovery of the 
murderers, for their detection ought to have been the principal 
object of his attention. All he did was to stop all letters and news 
from the very first day, and later arrest those who reflected on 
him. Elphinstone felt, that besides Trirnbakji, the two other chief 
conspirators in this plot for murder were Bundoji and Bugwant 
Rao. Bundoji, after the crime, returned to Poona where both he 
and Bugwant Rao now continued to live. “One of the two”, 
wrote Elphinstone, “was, I understand, secretly invited on the 
night before last by Trimbuckjee on his way to the temple from 
which he this day returned”. 

In his memorandum to the Peshwa, Elphinstone accused Trim¬ 
bakji of the crime and requested the Peshwa to submit him for 
a trial. He had evidence that “Trimbakji was the principal insti¬ 
gator of that atrocity”. The assassins were known to have gone 
to the temple with naked swords after the murder where Trim¬ 
bakji was with his guards. Elphinstone said that Bundoji was 
at the centre of the crime, and Trimbakji purposely led suspicion 
in the wrong direction. He further said that Bundoji was in 
Pundarpur when the murder was committed, and yet was allow¬ 
ed to go without being questioned. He had repeatedly asked for 
the arrest of both Bundoji and Bugwant Rao, the seizure of 
their papers and the questioning of their servants. “On all these 
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grounds I declare my conviction of Trimbuckjee’s guilt and I 
call on Your Highness to apprehend him”, wrote Elphinstone to 
the Peshwa. He wished that Bundoji and Bugwant Rao should 
be imprisoned. Failing proper action, Elphinstone feared, that 
all communication between the Peshwa and the British Govern¬ 
ment will cease. 

Elphinstone informed the Governor-General in his letter of 
18th August that the Peshwa had arrested Bundoji and Bugwant 
Rao and confined them. “I took the opportunity of Anund Rao’s 
visit to convey such messages to the Peshwa as were likely to 
sooth him and prevent his entertaining the slightest alarm for 
himself.” Much as he would like to meet the Peshwa, Elphin¬ 
stone was averse to meeting at the interview, persons “whom I 
had on good grounds accused of treachery and assassination”. 
He was determined to drive Trimbakji from his office and to 
point out “the incompatibility of his remaining in power with 
the British alliance”. 

The Peshwa sent word to Elphinstone that if he could prove 
that Trimbakji sent word thrice to the Shastry to come to the 
temple with few attendants, “he would punish him immediately 
as convicted of the crime” but he could not be removed on 
mere rumours. On the other hand, if there was any objection to 
him as a man, His Highness would remove him by degrees from 
'“all concern in his affairs”. His neglect of inquiries was due to 
his being “busy washing the temple that he had no time for 
inquiry”. He did not even know who was murdered for some 
time, and “as soon as he did, he was summoned to post guards 
on the Peshwa’s palace: by the time that was done it was too 
late for inquiry, and, therefore, none was made”. 

Elphinstone said: “I took no notice of this defence which is a 
strong confirmation of Trimbuckjee’s guilt but replied to the 
Paishwa’s message by saying that I was certainly prepared to 
make good the charge and had already furnished His Highness 
with proofs that would satisfy any mind; that I hoped he would, 
therefore, fulfil his promise of arresting Trimbuckjee”. 

A letter was intercepted by Bapu Myraul written by Bundoji 
to Tukkut Bai Sahib at Baroda. The letter mentions the large 
sums of money spent by Bapu Myraul and the Shastry for “plea¬ 
sure and enjoyment but people say it has been to no purpose 
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and that nothing has been gained by it. ... Do you be at ease 
if by giving encouragement to Baupoo and by urging Baba 
Sahib 1 this business should be carried through, the Shastry will 
never more look that way. ..The last few words are incri¬ 
minating. 

The Peshwa sent a deputation to Elphinstone consisting of 
Balloba Vinchoorkur, Maru Dikshit, Chimnaji Narayan, Gopal 
Rao and Anand Rao. Major Ford was also requested to accom¬ 
pany the deputation. They tried to convince Elphinstone of 
Trimbakji’s innocence. Elphinstone refuted their arguments and 
said he was willing to produce witnesses to support his accusa¬ 
tions, but would not give their names for fear of putting their 
lives in danger. With Trimbakji, still in authority, no one will be 
forthcoming to bear evidence against him. He had no trust in 
the Peshwa’s protection. How could he? When the Peshwa was 
recently unable to protect the life of a minister of another State 
even after most solemn assurances. The deputies, convinced of 
Elphinstone’s arguments, agreed to inform the Peshwa and 
convey his feelings to him. Elphinstone had learnt that the 
Peshwa was collecting troops, and when that was completed, 
would ask Trimbakji to flee the country and raise a rebellion; 
the Peshwa would then give him all the necessary support. This 
conversation with the deputation had no effect. “The Peshwa”, 
said Elphinstone, “appears to increase his measures of distrust 
and hostility.” 

The Peshwa let Elphinstone know that Scindia and Holkar 
had, for some time, continually pressed him to join the Maratha 
■confederacy. Elphinstone knew that this was a covert threat. He 
returned a mild reply, saying that this was the first time he had 
heard of such design on the part of Scindia and Holkar, and if 
that were so, why was he not informed of it much earlier? He 
assured His Highness that the alliance between them had lasted 
for twelve years and the British Government would never break 
it. He suspected Trimbakji had a hand in this threat and again 
requested the Peshwa to imprison him. The Baroda Court 
recalled its mission and Elphinstone agreed that as the situation 
■stood their continuance at Poona was of no avail. 


1 The Guikwar. 
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Elphinstone thanked the Governor-General for the confidence 
reposed in him and the acceptance of all the steps taken so far 
against Trimbakji. “The instructions conveyed in that compre¬ 
hensive despatch have left me nothing to desire for my guidance 
in this unlooked for crisis.” 

Both Trimbakji and the Peshwa were busy collecting false 
evidence. They approached one Bapu Chiplunkar, a banker, to 
say that Trimbakji did not send repeated messages to the Shastry 
to come to the temple. Chiplunkar informed Elphinstone of it 
with utmost secrecy through one Ballaji Pundit, who was con¬ 
nected with the Residency. Bapu Myraul also brought some 
message. Chiplunkar wanted to know what he should do. ‘T 
advised him”, writes Elphinstone, “to adhere to the truth, or if 
he was afraid, to endeavour to gain time.” Elphinstone further 
wrote “the fact of those summonses is very important in itself, 
and is rendered so by Trimbuckjee, who agreed to admit his 
guilt if this fact was proved”. Elphinstone was willing to prove 
these summonses, if, and only when, Trimbakji was imprisoned. 
For no one would bear such evidence so long as Trimbakji was 
in authority. Chiplunkar’s son was married to the Shastry’s 
daughter. The reason why his evidence was sought is that it 
would strengthen Trimbakji’s case if a member of the Shastry’s 
family could bear this evidence they wanted him to. But Chip¬ 
lunkar was more likely to betray Trimbakji and the Peshwa to 
Elphinstone, as he had already done. Elphinstone reported this 
plot to Adam and sent statements by Ballaji Punt Natho, Rowji 
Maratha, Ruggoo Doharji, Maru Trimbak Punt, Maru Bhat 
Gokla, Purresram Bin Mulharji and Balki Charia—all incrimina¬ 
ting Trimbakji in the murder. The evidence led by Elphinstone 
was overwhelming and removes, if any, doubt of Trimbakji’s 
part in the murder. 

It was September, some months after the Shastry’s murder, 
and yet the Peshwa still held on to Trimbakji. When a second 
deputation waited on Elphinstone he adopted a very threatening 
attitude. He said that if the Peshwa continued Trimbakji in office 
and amassed troops he would have to take immediate action. 
On the night of the 4th September the Peshwa was persuaded 
to consent to imprison Trimbakji on condition that there would 
be no capital punishment on his surrender to the British. Elphin- 
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stone insisted that Trimbakji be handed over to the British. 
He had reason to feel that “Trimbuckjee's confinement is merely 
pretended and that he will soon be allowed to escape and sup¬ 
ported by the Peshwa in a feigned rebellion”. It is his usual 
double dealing, said Elphinstone, for which no one trusted him. 
Elphinstone now moved the subsidiary force under Colonel 
Smith and was ready for immediate action against Trimbakji. 

Bhow, one of the ministers, informed Elphinstone that he 
had prevailed on the Peshwa to imprison Trimbakji and he 
trusted the British would now “bury the past in oblivion”. The 
British force now moved towards Poona and the Peshwa was 
filled with alarm. He consulted Major Ford, who suggested im¬ 
mediate surrender of Trimbakji to the British. The Peshwa 
agreed but was greatly perturbed for the safety of Trimbakji. 
It was finally agreed that Major Ford was to receive him uncon¬ 
ditionally. Elphinstone assured the Peshwa of Trimbakji’s life 
being spared and that “His Lordship ... would rather mitigate 
than aggravate his punishment”. This message appears to have 
“afforded great relief to the Paishwa”. 

On the 26th Trimbakji was finally surrendered and a day 
before Bundoji and Bugwant Rao were also made over. They 
were all sent to Thana. No one replaced Trimbakji in the 
Peshwa’s confidence and Elphinstone kept his intercourse with 
him through Major Ford. 

Elphinstone was now preparing, for some time, a statement 
on the political and economic conditions of the Peshwa’s 
dominions. He informed the Governor-General in November 
that the Peshwa’s territories fetched him nearly one crore and 
ten lacs of rupees as revenue and that allotted to the jagirdars 
yielded about 75 lacs. His expenditure was 65 lacs and his annual 
saving was about 45 lacs. He then went on to explain all the 
features of the Peshwa’s Government. He wrote on the Peshwa’s 
advisers, both Brahmins and Marathas, their character and beha¬ 
viour: “All the ministers about His Highness at the present are 
Brahmins between whom and the Mahrattas there is always a 
great jealousy. The Brahmins are more intelligent than the 
Mahrattas, more cool, crafty and patient, and trust more to 
management and address. The others are coarser in their fraud, 
more inclined to force and more rash and violent. I speak of 
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the ministers alone: the common Mahrattas are among the best 
people in India and many of the Brahmins, retired in villages, 
are said to have a great deal of goodness and sympathy. .. 

We have letters from Elphinstone on the Peshwa’s anxiety 
and desire for Trimbakji’s release. At one time the Peshwa told 
Elphinstone that Trimbakji held eighty lacs of rupees for him 
and he alone could account for it. He, therefore, promised to 
hold him in whatever way the British dictated, and he regarded 
it a dishonour for Trimbakji to continue a prisoner in British 
hands. “I desired” writes Elphinstone, “Prubaukur Pundit in 
reply to take the first opportunity to remind His Highness that 
I had no hope of his request being complied with. This was the 
wish to which His Highness alluded at the end of his public 
conversation with me at the Durbar.” Pundit was a new confi¬ 
dant of the Peshwa. He had been in British service, most pro¬ 
bably in intelligence, during 1803, for which he received a 
pension of Rs. 500. The Peshwa had, after great care, taken him 
in his confidence and on oath to tell Elphinstone all he com¬ 
municated to him. For public dealing Elphinstone had Manke- 
shver and Ford, for private Pundit. Perhaps, the Peshwa had no 
knowledge of Pundit's past service to the British, for in that 
capacity he had been no better than a spy. And so was Ballaji 
Punt Nathoo. But more on him later. 

We may now turn to Elphinstone at home. For that we must 
again peep into his journal. With Trimbakji in prison it would 
appear that all was at an end. But in reality it was not so. The 
town was full of troops ”15 to 20,000 horse and foot”. The 
Peshwa was still gloomy, the administration unsettled and busi¬ 
ness at a standstill. But Elphinstone was undisturbed. He was 
working out routes and writing to Mr. Erskine about the geog¬ 
raphy of Turkestan. He had so much forgotten the politics of 
Poona that he was thinking “of going to Persia about the begin¬ 
ning of the next year if there is nothing to do in India”. He was 
also struck with the idea of a “history of the Maratha Empire 
and that the time, when such a work might be produced, is 
rapidly passing away”. Such an account was to embrace the 
dissolution of the Mughal Empire and the establishment of the 
present order of things. But Elphinstone lamented the existing 
state of affairs “and the want of interest in the actions arising 
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from the total absence of virtue and elevation of character among 
them”. He rapidly surveyed in his mind the panorama of Mara- 
tha history: “The struggle of Sewajee and his successors, the 
splendid conquests and tremendous reverse of the first Peshwas, 
the re-establishment of their power by their adoption of the 
European art of war. The crimes and destractions of the suc¬ 
ceeding period and the final close of the Maratta turbulence and 
Maratta greatness in the treaty of Bassein would afford no bad 
material for a judicious historian”. This story, he said, could 
be further embellished by the description of various countries 
and their manners with pen pictures of several remarkable 
characters. He was, besides, so sure that the information could be 
easily obtained, unknown to the public and circumstances and his 
duties could afford opportunities “generally enjoyed of acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of my subject”. But the account was to be 
connected with the general history of the country and that would 
require a good knowledge “of the principles of human action”, 
and the style “must be condensed and animated and the reflec¬ 
tions striking and profound”. But he felt that in those qualities 
he was deficient, but it was worthwhile “to consider this subject 
well before I dismiss it from my mind”. 

Life flowed evenly at the Residency. He found great joy in the 
moonlight walks in the court of his bungalow. “This stillness is 
so different from the bustle of the day, the mild and pleasing 
light in which the river, the trees and the cypresses appear, the 
deep shade in the part of the court contemplated with the clear 
moonshine in the rest and the solitude and repose of the whole, 
inspire a feeling of calm satisfaction that repays many hours of 
labour and distraction.” It was the 14th October. The weather 
was mild; the mornings, especially, spoke of the coming cold 
season. 

In a picturesque style, all his own, Elphinstone describes to 
Viscountess Keith his home and its surroundings: 

“I am writing in a garden of trees some of which have no 
names in English and others are among the rarest in your green 
houses. My room is filled with smoke on incense burned before 
a Hindoo god not ten yards from my house, where troops of 
women come with music playing before them to hang up gar- 
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lands, to sacrifice sheep and cut off their own hair which they 
vowed to the divinity; in the same garden there is a very ancient 
ruined tomb of a mahommedan saint, which is such a place of 
sanctity that an oath taken in it is reckoned sacred even among 
the faithless people. I have just heard loud lamentations over a 
dead body and I now see a funeral pyre kindling on the banks 
of the river, close at hand, where I have before seen the living 
consumed with the dead, 8 the mourners are sitting in silence 
on the ground looking on till it be time to gather up the ashes of 
their friend. Two large elephants are wallowing in the water at 
no great distance, and on the road that crosses the river are 
buffaloes, camels, horsemen with long spears and loose drapery, 
and foot passengers, male and female, in dresses of all sorts 
and colours. At this moment a procession is passing of Mahom- 
medans dressed like Arabs, performing a frantic dance and 
flourishing their drawn swords in honour of the sons of Ali of 
whose martyrdom this is the anniversary. The whole town is ring¬ 
ing with drumming, trumpeting and shouting occasioned by the 
same festival and to make the whole still more unlike England 
the country round is laid waste by a body of predatory horse¬ 
men who have made an inroad from beyond the Nerbudda and 
have driven the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages in on 
the capital. But all these peculiarities of India have already been 
described and at all events they have lost all their novelty to 
me and I cannot describe other things that have ceased to make 
a lively impression on myself. 

“I was very sorry to see your letter confirm all the bad ac¬ 
counts that have been current of Lord Byron's treatment of his 
wife. . . ." 

The Peshwa was still collecting an army. EIpHinstone was 
surprised as to why the Peshwa was still apprehensive, for all 
differences were at an end. Anyway the pressure of business was 
much less and there was time to read. He read the Tableau His - 
torique and Politique de VEurope which, in spite of “much pre¬ 
judice, has much good sense” and which exhibited “a lively and 
amusing picture”. He devoted much of his time to the report on 
the Peshwa s Government, to which we have already referred. 


8 Sail 
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His health was good and he still entertained a hope of going to 
Persia or Constantinople with Strachey. He was reading a his¬ 
tory of Turkey and busy studying the language. He was filled 
with joy “these last three days” at the news of Wellington’s 
victory “and all other successes”. He could feel that hope had 
at last dawned and fortune smiled on them once more. By 18th 
December his “Persian plan is suspended by Strachey*s defection 
and Close’s removal combined with the appearance of affairs in 
India”. The wily Peshwa was now quiet but “still begs through 
secret channels for Trimbuckjee’s liberation”. He was only 
awaiting to avenge his humiliation. 

On the 17th December it rained all day and “is raining now 
at half past 7 in the evening. It is exactly like the raw cold 
weather in July or August”. It rarely rains in December but there 
are such changes in weather one experiences in Poona that makes 
his journals so touching and true to life here. He hates the crow. 
“My indefatigable enemies, the crows, have been quiet for an 
hour or two and the silence adds to the pleasure of the climate. 
A blue-bottle fly hurrying about is the only noise heard”. What 
a fine picture of the quiet one experiences in the bungalows here 
in Poona. It is ever so real of the cantonment. The year closes 
with regret at Close’s departure. “It is just twelve years today 
since we set out together from the Duke of Wellington’s camp. 
I shall miss his combination of sound sense and high spirits in 
my deliberations as much as I certainly shall feel the want of his 
society. . . .” 



Chapter XII 


The Crisis 


The year 1816 dawns on a note of good health, fine weather 
and “the time has past very agreeably”. He was also happy to 
note that the Peshwa had discharged 3,000 troops and a 
thousand more lately: “the appearance and even the feeling of 
quiet and security are all quite restored”. He looks into his ac¬ 
counts and finds he was extravagant in 1807 and he still remem¬ 
bers the time with pleasure. But now it was an eternal farewell 
to youth and gaiety but he was happy to find that he had 
“adhered to the resolutions I then formed for a new plan of 
life”. He was assisted in those good resolutions by the active 
life he followed and ever since his return to Poona he had “been 
a strange nothing to gaiety”. He had now renounced “all plans 
of ambition and all hopes of distinction”. He complained of 
being poor but fortunately not in debt. But there was still with¬ 
in him the “love of action and adventure”, which could be 
stimulated, if he could enlarge his mind and warm his imagina¬ 
tion with European authors and look abroad again for a life of 
activity and reputation, but he despaired of his age and “with 
my education the prospect appears chimerical”. 

He continues to talk of quiet and leisure. The journal is 
full of the classics he read. Since the hot weather was approach¬ 
ing he was thinking of cutting down on snuff and wine. Perhaps 
reading his journal some years later, he remarks: “I did leave 
off both snuff and wine about this time and did not take them 
up for 20 years.” It is an entry in pencil under his jotting on 
6th March 1816. 

The Peshwa was continually on the move. This gave Elphin- 
stone the necessary quiet and helped him to “keep up my inte¬ 
rest in the classics”. He was also busy “with the Gykwar arbitra- 
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tion papers which take up the whole day and even interfere with 
Herodotus”. By March 26th he had finished working on the 
Guikwar’s arrears and was happy to return to Cicero. He was 
also reading Ovid “whom I love greatly”. The summer was mild 
though it was the 1st of May. He still entertained the idea of 
writing a history of the Marathas on his retirement in England 
or an account of the Mughal Empire. 

On the 14th September his peace was disturbed after many 
months. “Herodotus and Arrian are interrupted for a time. 
Trimbuckjee has broke loose and the result is uncertain”. The 
Peshwa was warned not to harbour him “if he wishes for peace 
with us and I have recalled the subsidiary force to Seroor to 
prevent his making any disturbance of himself’. Ten days 
later: “Trimbuckjee of course requires attention but my arrange¬ 
ments are made and I have plenty of time”. Again, the next day, 
“all quiet though Trimbuckjee is thought to be in Poona”. The 
even tenor of his life, riding and reading continues. September 
30th was the Dessara festival. October passes without any dis¬ 
turbing incidents. 

Trimbakji was not long in prison. The arrangements for his 
confinement appear to be very careless. The guards placed over 
him consisted of entirely British soldiers; yet the native sepoys 
moved about freely in the vicinity of the prison. One such 
Maratha sang the intelligence he desired to convey, by approach¬ 
ing the terrace where Trimbakji was allowed to walk. A hole 
was made in the wall of a stable and Trimbakji escaped. He 
fled to the hills and for a few months was unheard of. He col¬ 
lected a predatory following, and soon the country round about 
Poona became unsettled without any effort by the Peshwa to 
check it. It was said that the Peshwa met Trimbakji within a 
few miles of Poona, and that in no secrecy. Elphinstone con¬ 
veyed his displeasure and addressed remonstrances to the Court. 
The Peshwa and his ministers denied any knowledge of Trim- 
bakji’s whereabouts. With time the Peshwa’s levy of troops in¬ 
creased and the plot continued to thicken. 

Success depended upon quick and correct intelligence. What 
importance Elphinstone attached to good intelligence, we al¬ 
ready know. Elphinstone eventually won on the excellence of 
his espionage. The Peshwa was aware of the vast net that Elphin- 
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stone had woven round him, and from which nothing escaped 
his attention. When the curtain was rung down, and the Peshwa 
was at the mercy of Malcolm, he is known to have told him 
that he was so completely watched that the Resident knew “the 
very dishes that were served at his meals”. 

Elphin stone had his agents at eveiy Native Court. Akhbars 
poured in from all directions. And Captain Briggs, acquainted 
with languages, was employed in making translations. These 
akhbars came from agents and Elphinstone’s previous acquaintan¬ 
ces while he was Resident at Nagpur. Briggs says: “At the time 
I speak of we had a regular postal communication with several 
capitals of these chiefs; and as the whole of that department 
was under our own Post Master at Poona, it was not difficult, 
in a great degree to depend on their reports, which were oc¬ 
casionally checked by sending confidential agents along each 
line, under the plea of paying these intelligencers, and to re¬ 
port circumstantially the actual state of affairs”. 

Elphinstone had found out the way the Peshwa formed his 
contacts. His communications were by camels or foot messen¬ 
gers. Their progress could be detected by the small javelins they 
carried to every .Court, having them painted differently, and 
was recognised only by the officials of the several princes. “In 
this way we, at Poona,” writes Briggs, “obtained instant infor¬ 
mation of the entry of any of the messengers of foreign Courts 
that might pass our postal station and were enabled to be on the 
look-out for their arrival, as well as to trace the direction of 
any dispatch by the Peshwa.” Elphinstone had, as we know, a 
fairly correct knowledge of the Peshwa’s revenues. In 1816-17 
he was known to have upwards of eight millions of treasure in 
jewels and in coins and he was known to be lavish in spending 
it to effect his purpose. The Peshwa bribed the servants of the 
Residency and Elphinstone knew who they were “and took care 
to make use of them for his own purpose”. 

If the Peshwa was lavish on his intelligence, so were the Bri¬ 
tish according to their means. Elphinstone noted that on 9th 
June, 1816, he gave Ballaji Punt Nathoo Rs. 1,500 to obtain 
■'Tor me a complete list of the Paishwa’s Jageerdars, their troops, 
revenue etc. This document is now in my possession ... Raghoo 
Punt, the man to whom I gave Rs. 1,000 on the 14th May is at 
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present the vakeel of His Highness the Paishwa with this Resi¬ 
dency. He had a marriage in his family, and I deemed it a good 
opportunity to concilate him, as his employment of watching 
the Residency puts a good deal in his power”. Of all the British 
spies, Nathoo was the most intelligent and the most highly paid. 
He stooped to the meanest of acts and became the most effec¬ 
tive weapon in British hands to destroy the Peshwa and later 
the unfortunate Raja Pratabsing of Sattara. 1 Between February 
and June, 1816, with the exception of a private agent, sent 
secretly with the Peshwa to Kopergaon, who was paid Rs. 200, 
Ballaji Punt received by way of salary and for bits of informa¬ 
tion 5,200 in chandore rupees. 

Letters were intercepted. One such important letter written 
by Dadjiba Deshmook fell into Elphinstone’s hand. It revealed 
the pathetic condition of the Maratha Princes of the day: 

‘‘At this time the whole Empire is in confusion. No person 
has any concert or understanding with his neighbour. You know 
the views of this Court 2 On what do we depend? On Scindia, 
Holcar and Bosla. Of them Bosla’s hands and feet have swelled 
and his life is dispaired. Holcar’s troops are not united. His 
territory has been parcelled out in surinjams for troops and in 
consequence every man has secured all that he could for him¬ 
self and now makes out that he has not enough to pay his con¬ 
tingent and keeps up constant dhurnas for the balance. The 
prince is a child, and the representative of the family a woman; 
and the ministers are for occupying each his place and promot¬ 
ing the public good among them. At the same time the over¬ 
weening power of the British in all parts of the country and the 
general impression of it that is felt keep all other powers in awe 
so that each sits without energy in his own place and takes no 
interest in his neighbour. At present Holcar’s Government is 
really in great disorder, do you write to Scindia and desire him 
to send some person of consequence with two bankers, to 
assemble all Holcar's ministers, some of whom are in camp, some 
at Cota, and some at other places and through them to make 
the banker’s lend 5 or 10 lacks of rupees and restore the stabi- 

1 See Raja Pratabsing of Sattara (1818-1839), R. D. Choksey. 

8 The Court of Scindia. 
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lity of the Government. After which let Scindia, Holcar and 
Bosla, the three, remain united assisting each other as occasion 
.requires, each being alert in his own station, removing any dis¬ 
putes there may have arisen among themselves, and let them 
protect their ryots and keep up the importance of their own 
Government and watch over the prosperity of the Peshwa’s 
Empire. ...” 

“The Peshwa has sent a vakeel from Nasik to Holcar’s camp 
and has laid a dawk that he may receive full intelligence. . . ” 

The conditions in Berar were no better. Dadjiba laments the 
disorders due to the infirmities of the new Raja, the youth of 
Appa Saheb, and the incapacity of the ministers. He next notices 
the Pindaries having spread all over and reaching the extreme 
south and goes on to state with great details the positions oc¬ 
cupied by the British troops for intercepting their progress. This 
massive army, according to Dadjiba, besides crushing the Peshwa 
and breaking the Pindari menace, may have other plans. 

The purpose of this letter was all too clear to Elphinstone. 
He knew the British policy too well and he knew what the 
Maratha Princes were struggling to do. He wrote on the 15th 
May, 1816", to the Governor-General: “In the present disposition 
of the three Courts . . . alluded to would have a strong tendency 
to produce that connection between all the Maratha States 
which it is a principal object of our foreign policy to prevent 
and to which Government wisely resisted every approach, even 
on occasions, when all ground for uneasiness, on that head, 
appeared the most remote”. 

The Peshwa’s most important objective was to rescue Trim- 
bakji from the clutches of the British. He felt he was baulked in 
his endeavour by the Resident. He tried to win over Nathoo 
with a gift of Rs. 2,000 if he would procure Trimbakji’s pardon. 
Elphinstone said that besides this disappointment the Peshwa 
had several other things to hold out against him. 1) His High¬ 
ness had given more than six battalions with large estates to 
support them but his wishes and interests were never looked 
into; 2) that his demands on the Guikwar were not adjusted; 3) 
that the Resident continued to withhold the settlement of his 
claims with the Nizam; 4) that moving the Brigade to a posi¬ 
tion after 13 years to cut off the Peshwa going to the south- 5) 
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that new and vexatious demands were made from the customs 
and 6) that Elphinstone was constantly annoying His Highness 
about the Southern Jagirdars. 

The Peshwa was, therefore, anxious to send a vakil to Cal¬ 
cutta to examine the treaties. He had chosen Prabhaker Pundit 
for the mission. Pundit, who had, as we know, been in the pay 
of the British, had, of late, become a close confidant of the 
Peshwa. He would obtain, for the Peshwa “all the objects de¬ 
sired . . . and even in process of time procure the liberation of 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia”. These were the hopes entertained of him 
by the Peshwa. “It is certain”, writes Elphinstone, “that he has 
frequent confidential interviews with the Paishwa”. Pundit had, 
besides, been Amrit Rao’s vakil at Calcutta. Elphinstone knew 
that the mission would give Pundit an opportunity to take large 
sums of money from the Peshwa and effect nothing. He, there¬ 
fore, sought an interview with the Peshwa to warn him against 
Pundit and to speak to him on other matters. But the Peshwa, 
under one pretext or another, continued to avoid meeting the 
Resident. 

In the meantime, the situation was about to take a serious 
turn. Briggs informed Elphinstone one night that the troops 
were brought into the town, the cattle for the guns had been 
sent for, the artillery was drawn up, the streets were full of 
mounted men and that the Peshwa was in darbar discussing the 
possibilities of an immediate war. Elphinstone received this news 
with the utmost calm. The situation was critical and the Resi¬ 
dency was definitely incapable of defence. At one time Elphin¬ 
stone felt he ought to strike first but deferred doing anything 
till the morning. “I believe,” wrote Briggs, “that neither I nor 
he had much sleep during that anxious night.” The night passed 
quietly owing to the opposition of some of the Peshwa’s minis¬ 
ters to an immediate war. The Peshwa could have done any¬ 
thing only in the frenzy of the moment. He was an arrant 
coward. He was not ashamed, at times, to acknowledge this 
weakness. In the morning, reinforcements with two guns arrived 
at the Residency. 

Having declined all overtures so far, the Peshwa now took 
alarm and consented to meet Elphinstone. Elphinstone had a 
long conversation and requested the Peshwa to continue the 
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practice. He told him that such private contacts helped him to 
know if Pundit carried correct messages to His Highness. “My 
great apprehension was that he might from disaffection to either 
party give an unfavourable color to the messages.” As usual the 
Peshwa was in favour of a frank and unreserved intercourse 
with the British. “He begged me in the end to send him when¬ 
ever I wished to see him alone Rungoo Punt, the vakeel, who 
attended at the Residency”. Elphinstone warned the Peshwa of 
the evil practices of sending vakils on a mission “who charged 
large sums to their Courts under pretence of Durbar expenses”. 

The Peshwa spent quite some time of the interview to assure 
Elphinstone of his good faith and gratitude to the British Gov¬ 
ernment. He again pressed the claims of Trimbakji to forgive¬ 
ness and release. He was sure Elphinstone could bring it about. 
Elphinstone told the Peshwa that the Governor-General would 
not entertain such a request as it was unreasonable. Elphinstone’s 
attitude, which could not be otherwise, made the Peshwa ex¬ 
tremely bitter. Why the Peshwa was so enamoured of his minis¬ 
ter is rather difficult to understand. He told Prabhaker Pundit 
that he was willing to spend five lacs of rupees for Trimbakji’s 
pardon. This was meant for Elphinstone’s ears: “This was not 
delivered to me as a message from His Highness and required 
no serious answer. I only said His Highness’s ignorance of the 
British was surprising after so long an intercourse, and asked 
whether His Highness thought that five lacs of rupees would 
weigh with any person connected with our Government when 
the wish to oblige His Highness had not. . . .” 

There were men who would have done for the Peshwa what 
he wanted in a much lesser sum than offered. The English com¬ 
mandant of Elphinstone’s contingents was known to have ac¬ 
cepted two lacs of rupees from the Peshwa and tried to. mislead 
Elphinstone by allaying his fears when Briggs told him of the 
dangerous situation. Later, he was asked for an explanation 
which he gave and returned the balance to the treasury. The 
Peshwa believed like Walpole that every man had a price. 
Elphinstone was perhaps a rarity. 

The Peshwa was not in Poona when the news of Trimbakji’s 
escape arrived. Perhaps he may have left Poona purposely to 
shake off any suspicion of his hand in the affair. Elphinstone 
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was convinced that His Highness had nothing to do with the 
escape. But that the Peshwa met Trimbakji after his escape there 
was little or no doubt He had written to Elphinstone of his 
co-operation to rearrest Trimbakji. Even to the extent of de¬ 
claring any neighbouring State, that gave him shelter, as his 
enemy. He begged that his recapture must not cost him his life. 
He was assured that nothing more would happen to him if he 
committed no further offence. 

To these protestations of friendship and co-operation Elphin¬ 
stone now placed overwhelming proofs of military preparations, 
contacts with other Maratha Princes and secret, if not open, 
sympathy and aid for insurgents led by Trimbakji. Elphinstone 
accused the Peshwa of bad faith and of actions contrary to trea¬ 
ties. He had kept the Central Government informed of the 
Peshwa’s constant contacts with the other princes. “Information 
had been transmitted to you of the nature of these negotiations 
at Scindia’s Court and the enclosed extract from an akhbar will 
show the character at that of Holcar’s.” 

Elphinstone found that the Peshwa’s intention in joining a 
Maratha confederacy was very selfish; he wanted “to employ them 
against each other as his interest require and to reap all the ad¬ 
vantages of both without exposing himself to the inconvenience of 
either”. It is this selfish motive among native princes that even¬ 
tually spelt the ruin of their cause and kingdoms. Embroiled 
in personal quarrels, untrue to the common cause, and insincere 
in their dealings they fell victims to a crafty foe, who under the 
garb of righteous indignation, crushed them individually. Elphin¬ 
stone faced the Peshwa with his treachery and recalled him, as 
he said, “to the first principles of the alliance”. He was told 
that his persistence in such conduct would result in a sterner 
enforcement of the Treaty of Bassein. He objected to His High¬ 
ness entertaining vakils from foreign States and secretly com¬ 
municating and plotting against the British Government. The 
British intelligence had closed round the Maratha Princes like 
a net. Nothing escaped their vigilance. The Peshwa knew he 
was thoroughly exposed. 

Maru Dikshit and Major Ford were commissioned to convey 
to the Peshwa the Resident’s displeasure. The poor Peshwa 
was now anxious “to remove any suspicions that might be enter- 

m-13 
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tained of him’' and was willing “to give full satisfaction to the 
Governor General to whom he was under so many obligations”. 
He begged “to be secretly apprised of the course the British 
Government wished him to pursue regarding foreign States and 
that he would engage to adhere to it”. He confessed his secret 
contacts, when he said, “he would order his vakeels to have no 
communications with Scindia and Holcar, except in their public 
darbars and that only on occasions of ceremony”. So strict was 
the surveillance that in spite of this promise, the vakeels with 
Scindia should make no communication at all to that Prince un¬ 
til he had previously stated the substance of it to Captain Close, 
and that none of the vakeels should ever have any secret inter¬ 
course with the Court at which they resided”. Maru Dikshit in¬ 
formed Elphinstone that orders to that effect were already dis¬ 
patched. If any vakeels were found to behave contrary to these 
instructions they would be removed by the British Government. 

As if these bindings were not enough, Elphinstone adds : “His 
Highness desired that I would suggest any further arrangements 
that I thought necessary to satisfy the Governor-General of his 
sincerity”. 

And the Peshwa was so humiliated that he begged of the 
Resident that all his suggestions “might be made to him in a 
private manner so as to admit of his carrying them into effect 
without our interference being perceived by the public”. 

It is surprising that he continued to keep his crown which was 
now worse than that of thorns. It is surprising that a prince 
should plot and strive to break the promises which were called 
principles of a treaty. Major Ford was to thank the Peshwa 
“for his cordiality”. He was, indeed, thankful, said Elphinstone, 
that His Highness had frankly and openly communicated to the 
British Government all that had passed between him and other 
States. “I should consider his present promise as a personal en¬ 
gagement and should rely on it without recommending any 
further restrictions.” 

What further restrictions remained, may we ask. It was finally 
expected that His Highness would never violate “so solemn a 
promise”. But Elphinstone knew how impossible it was to keep 
such promises. “Whatever may be the value of these promises, 
taken by themselves, have one good effect by putting a stop to 
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the constant intercourse kept up between His Highness and the 
other native Governments/’ The Peshwa could not continue for 
long to walk on the razor’s edge. He was sure to fall. 

An akhbar from Holcar’s camp on 10th November, 1816, 
reveals the sorry state of the Maratha confederacy. “The Raja of 
Berar has been so reduced that he was obliged to consent to 
pay a fourth of his revenue and to receive the English battalions; 
that under this agreement 6 battalions had been imposed on 
him and he now regretted the steps he had taken. That Scindia 
was given up to hunting and entertained no thought of aggran¬ 
dizing himself; and that Holcar could not keep his own Govern¬ 
ment in order, much less interfere in those of other powers.” 
Such news would delight the English and not only assure them 
■of peace but a fair opportunity of further expansion of their 
power. 

In spite of being beaten to the wall the Peshwa continued 
his inaction regarding the insurgents. He had no intention to 
keep his promises. All remonstrance by the Resident was of 
no avail. Was this desire to save Trimbakji the effect of the 
qualms of conscience? Was the Peshwa really implicated in the 
murder? Is it that he was sorry that the instrument of his crime 
was suffering for his sake? Was it fear that Trimbakji might 
betray him after some time if he continued a British prisoner? 
Or was it just deep affection and regard for the man who had all 
along been so willing a party to all his intrigues and ambitions? 
These questions will remain unanswered. 

On 28th February, Elphinstone learnt that there was a body 
-of foot and horsemen forming under Trimbakji near the pagoda 
of Mahadeo. He demonstrated with the Peshwa and made pre¬ 
parations for effectual measures. He was informed that Trim¬ 
bakji was planning to assassinate him. “This is probably the 
Tesult of a design to try to intimidate me into listening to pro¬ 
posals for Trimbuckjee’s pardon after temptations and prayers 
have failed.” He expected such a game but he must “take care 
to show he was not annoyed by it”. He said, “no care could 
ward off such designs if really entertained and caring about 
them would probably harass one in the end. I must entirely dis¬ 
regard them and not allow them to attract my attention. I should 
be ashamed if they even gave me an uneasy hour.” 
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By the 3rd March he had plenty of business with Trimbakji 
and the Peshwa. As, he said, there was no longer any time “for 
the blue devils and scarce enough for agreeable reflections”. 
He wrote to Adam a long letter on the Peshwa’s designs. Four 
days later: “I do not see how all this is to end. Last night the 
moon was nearly full and it was cloudy, the combination gave 
a peculiar romantic and even aweful light. I walked about and 
enjoyed it. It was a sight to see a good spirit. ... The evening 
had a hot weather feel. I must exert myself to keep up my spirits 
and enjoy society in spite of the climate”. 

Strachey came on the 19th. They recalled happy days in 
Delhi and Calcutta. Elphinstone felt ten years younger in his 
company. But he feared “of being shy and retired when he gets 
to England”. Would the time ever come, he felt. “Strachey was 
returning home and I am left to Poona politics and Poona plea¬ 
sures.” He expected that within the next five years he would join 
him in England. 

The Peshwa was putting his forts in order. Elphinstone felt 
things were drawing to a crisis. He had sent for the future poli¬ 
tical and military plans. Colonel Smith had arrived: “He is a 
fine fellow and shows excellent good sense in consultations like 
this”. He was happy that “his spirits were excellent”. On the 
28th March: “Things looked very like war yesterday but today 
have come round”. On the 31st the Peshwa agreed to come to 
terms “and wait the Governor-General's decision which I have 
told him will be more or less severe in proportion to the sincerity 
with which he acts ... I do not know that His Highness is at 
all sincere and even if he is we may have a row still”. 

The Peshwa’s feigned submission “was followed by such in¬ 
creased activity in his preparations” that Elphinstone felt he 
would surprise them on the very night of the 31st. He therefore, 
put the Brigade and the Residency into a state of defence and 
warned the Peshwa that if he continued to increase his forces 
he would be attacked, but if he stopped “we would wait the 
Governor-General’s decision”. Elphinstone refused to give any 
promise about the nature of the decision and told him that he 
might, if he chose, continue his preparations for war. “I invited 
the Bhow and repeated this language.” Elphinstone thought “a 
quarrel with the Peshwa desirable and therefore look on every- 
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thing with perfect security”. Of course, he did not know Lord 
Hasting’s opinion but, as he said, “even on the night of the 31st 
I did not feel the slightest anxiety”. Events were moving so fast 
that he had forgotten his journey to Greece and even Greece 
“itself are quite forgotten”. More on these day dreams later. 

By 24th April the British had also started the movement of 
troops against the Vinchurkur who, it appears, was overtaken 
and beaten. “The Peshwa, till this business of the Vinchoorkurs, 
seemed to go on as ill as possible. ... It is a fine, stirring, inte¬ 
resting period.” On the 27th Elphinstone writes: “I have given 
up all thought of attempting to seize the Peshwa in the city on 
account of the calamities such an enterprize would bring on the 
inhabitants. . By the end of the month Elphinstone expected a 
campaign and if he had “the good fortune to witness it, as is 
likely, these will be as pleasant times as any in my whole life”. 
Of course “less novelty than the Maratha War, less sanguine 
hope than the journey to Cabul but a pleasant prospect of exer¬ 
tion and a reasonable hope of success. The political part will 
be interesting and important and the military, as it is not my 
business, will be my amusement”. 

In May the “dawk from Calcutta has been intercepted which 
has cut off my instructions”. He now gave the Peshwa 24 
hours to surrender four forts as securities “for his seizing Trim- 
buckjee”. If he refused, they would surround the town and war 
would begin. He had a long interview with the Peshwa on the 
night of the 6th May which was “perhaps the last”. The Peshwa 
was “collected, conciliating and able but would not pledge him¬ 
self to give up Trimbuckjee”. Elphinstone felt that the Peshwa 
was likely to seize him and carry him off as a hostage to Singhur 
“but he seemed not to have the most distant thought that way”. 
On the 7th all was quiet and Elphinstone felt sorry for the 
Peshwa: “With all his crimes and with all his perfidy I shall be 
sorry if Bajy Row throws away his sovereignty”. 

On May the 9th the Peshwa tried his utmost to persuade 
Elphinstone to take only two forts and lengthen the period of 
settlement by five days more. Elphinstone replied by calling 
upon the troops to advance on Poona, and the Peshwa gave in. 
The important forts of Raighur and Singhur were surrendered. 
The Peshwa “was nearly off in the night and I had nearly moved 
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the cavalry to stop him”. Elphinstone spent the day in camp. 
The Peshwa must have a new deal “or a repetition of the same 
course would end in his ruin”. 

The noble Elphinstone felt that the Peshwa might suffer be- 
cause of his prejudice and, therefore, felt that he might be 
replaced at Poona by Malcolm. He would go to Lucknow. “I 
merely do it for the chance of conciliating the Paishwa”. He 
said he knew that no place would suit him so well as Poona 
both for health and pleasure, yet the change might do him good 
and give him a chance to go to Calcutta. Of course there was 
the possibility of being sent to a place he might hate; yet if it 
was for public good he was willing to sacrifice his convenience. 

But relations with the Peshwa improved and he had taken 
Maru Dikshit as his minister and adopted strong measures 
against Trimbakji. Elphinstone “broke his terms to Dikshit on 
the 28th” and a day later to the Peshwa. Dikshit was to meet 
Elphinstone to discuss them on the 30th May, 1817. But even 
on the 8th June “the treaty takes up every minute from break¬ 
fast to dinner and playing loo. I am sorry to say later up from 
that till 12.. ..” He had forgotten Lucknow, “and his bustle has 
driven out of my head my Grecian journey”. 

The treaty was signed on 13th June. Elphinstone learnt of 
Sir Thomas Hislop’s appointment as commander of the Deccan 
forces against the Pindaris and, what was hurtful to Elphin¬ 
stone, “in the operation to which our disputes with the Paishwa 
may lead”. No one could have handled the situation more tact¬ 
fully and firmly as Elphinstone had done and now to find some¬ 
one else commissioned to intervene was, indeed, hurtful and 
humiliating. He felt this appointment as a supersession and 
wrote a letter to Adam. But soon, he says, “I recovered my good 
humour which it is a point of duty and of honor to preserve in 
all cases. I must never hint at my dissatisfaction but keep 
silence. .. 

The much-awaited instructions from Calcutta, feared inter¬ 
cepted, came just three days after the interview with the Peshwa. 
It was the 10th May. They were as expected severe. The Peshwa's 
contacts with foreign States to end completely, a work by now 
thoroughly performed by Elphinstone. He was to acknowledge 
Ids complete dependence on the British and a surrender of the 
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titular headship of the Maratha Empire. A further surrender of 
territories for the support of the subsidiary force and acknow¬ 
ledgement of Trimbakji’s guilt were the other terms. A very 
sullen Prince finally signed the treaty on the 13th June. 

The Peshwa was now bound hand and foot to the British 
chariot to be dragged about till he was a corpse. This unfortu¬ 
nate Prince, a month earlier, on the 13th May, rattled his sabre 
but so mildly that its echo did not even reach beyond the walls 
of his palace. He threatened to join the insurgents. But as usual 
his courage failed. Both Lord Hastings and Elphinstone knew 
how impatiently Bajirao would wait an opportunity to break his 
promises to the British, at their slightest involvement in any 
other affair in India, and the Peshwa would regard that as his 
hour of deliverance. Sir Colebrooke says: “These were certainly 
hard terms, and, it may be added, such humiliating conditions 
seem inconsistent with a desire to maintain Bajee Rao at the 
head of the State, and were sure to bring forth bitter fruit, un¬ 
less precautions were taken against a renewal of his hostility”. 
And precautions were taken. 

The war with the Pindaris was imminent. A magnificent army 
under Sir Hislop, with divisional commanders, 3 impatiently 
awaited to close a steel ring round the Pindaris. The Governor- 
General was, therefore, extremely anxious to be free from all 
involvement in any part of India for the moment. He wrote to 
Elphinstone: “You are fully aware of the vast importance of 
preventing an immediate rupture with His Highness ... until 
such time as the condition of affairs in other quarters shall 
enable His Lordship to apply an effectual remedy to the evils”. 
The Governor-General was sure that a treaty with Gwalior and 
Amir Khan would produce “the immediate cessation of His 
Highness’s active enmity”. He further wrote, revising his ear¬ 
lier decision, to Sir Hislop: “I have accordingly judged it ex¬ 
pedient to vest that power in Mr. Elphinstone because the power 
of deciding and acting on the spot, as events arise, should exist 
at Poona”. 

Hastings, as we know, during his war with the Pindaris must 
be free of all hostilities. Accordingly a treaty with Scindia and 
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Amir Khan was concluded. Hislop could now cross the Nar- 
budda and attack the Pindaris “according to arrangements for¬ 
merly concerted". Even if Scindia, Holkar and Amir Khan did 
not adhere to the treaties they were so placed with their armies 
that they were “incapable of taking part against the British 
without being crushed”. 

At such a tense moment Lord Hastings assured Elphinstone of 
all support and authority: “It is essential in His Lordship’s judg¬ 
ment that the power of deciding on questions as they arise and 
acting without delay should exist on the spot, and His Lordship 
is pleased, therefore, to vest that power distinctly in you, sub¬ 
ject only to your ordinary official responsibility to the Governor- 
General”. To further strengthen his hands, should another crisis 
arise, Elphinstone was told that “the divisions under the com¬ 
mand of Brig. Genl. Smith and Brig. Genl. Pritzler will be at 
your disposal for any service that may arise”. These were pre¬ 
cautions enough. Time was to prove how essential they were. 
Foresight is the essence of success and the British had it in a 
large proportion. 

Elphinstone had already informed His Lordship of his views 
on the Raja of Berar, Scindia, Holkar and Amir Khan as also 
the Pindaris. The first of these, that is Berar, Elphinstone said, 
was no longer predatory. There was hope that, at some time, the 
Raja would be their friend and, therefore, there was no necessity 
to bring “things speedily to a crisis with the Raja”. Scindia and 
Holkar were decidedly predatory. They had the same difficulties as 
Berar “and additional ones in the difficulty of supporting their 
troops”. They were destroying all pacific states in the heart of 
India and applied their resources to supply predatory armies, 
which, in time, would turn to British territories and those of 
their allies. It was not in their interest to fight the British but, 
said Elphinstone, “it is our interest to break up their nursery of 
Pindaris and to render them harmless by imposing some res¬ 
traint on their power and by reducing their armies”. Amir Khan 
was entirely a predatory power. “He has no territory of his 
own and no establishment” But since his ravages were to the 
west it would be some time before the British were engaged in 
a war with him. The Pindaris could not be tolerated and would 
involve the British with other powers, but any way, said Elphin- 
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stone, “peace with them was out of our power”. These views 
were expressed as far back as 1815. It was now the end of June, 
1817, and both the Resident and His Lordship patiently awaited 
the fruits of their planning. So much for Elphinstone’s public 
life during the years 1816 and the middle of 1817. 

His old melancholy feelings continued to assail him now and 
again. “My old gloomy but not impleasing melancholy from 
which I have so long been free ... now ought to come in deeper 
shades than ever, as my youth is passed without flower and my 
age fast passing without fruit. The time for improvement and 
for hope is gone and I am left without enjoyment, without wealth 
and without honor. The following lines I have been reading, 
again and again, explain my feelings better than I could do 
myself: 

Thy joys no glittering female meets 
‘No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets 
‘No painted plumage to display 
‘On hasty wings thy youth has flown 
‘Thy sun is set thy spring is gone’.” 

Some times he feels melancholy approaching him like sick¬ 
ness and say “the hour of payment is now fast approaching”. 
To conquer it “I must try for the tranquil and delightful morn¬ 
ings among my books”. 

There was, it appears, in him a certain amount of restlessness 
that constantly sought an outlet, and a discontent, which he con¬ 
fessed, affected his temper and made him unpleasant to others 
as to himself. This he imputed to his visionary life. He created 
an imaginery world of his own, an ideal he was constantly in 
pursuit of. He was. it appears, ever striving for “fame, 4 felicity 
and perfection perhaps never found together by anyone and 
certainly unattainable to me; and this at once takes away all 
interest from the pleasures within my reach and saddens me 
with the idea of my own mediocrity”. But to entertain spleen 
and discontent “would be ridiculous”. He must, he says, endeav- 

a 

4 “Desire for fame in pursuits beyond ones reach weakens the passion 
for attainable fame which alone is useful. It is also womanish to sigh for 
distinction beyond what one can command. Nothing is so contemptible as 
discontented vanity. ..." Elphinstone Journal, 1811-1817. 
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our to remove it “and if 1 have not the talent I might as well 
repine at my not having been bom a giant or a king". He was 
sad that nature did not bless him with gaiety, spirits, and talents 
and he had thrown away youth, health and money, and that “I 
have a prospect of an obscure and cheerless old age". So much 
do these disappointments weigh on him that “if the prospects 
were certainly bad, it would be more manly to end it”. And, at 
the same time, consoled himself that it was childish to anticipate 
evils which rose from want of manliness and philosophy. “Think 
of the eternal world and what is to be done in it; what is my 
part? How shall I perform it well? If that is done I may leave 
the rest to fate.” 

It is, indeed, surprising, as I once said, that he never came 
v across the wisdom of the Upanishads or the teachings of Buddha. 
This sort of mental illness persists for some days, but soon by 
exertion, and his “plan of philosophical contentment", he 
gradually gains mastery over his emotions. 

Much as he would love to return home, he feared he would 
be lost, that he was past all new connections “by marriage or 
friendship”. He was solitary, strange and dejected in a foreign 
country “without any home to look to on this side of the grave”. 
In his dejection, he writes: “I have seen more than most and 
yet home has been a novelty for me than for others”. At this 
time he writes a very interesting letter to his cousin John Adam. 
The letter begins by asking Adam’s opinion on going home and 
strays away on to other topics: 


Poona, 6th November, 1816. 

“I still cast a lingering eye on it. . . . My reason for going 
home required more explanation. I have given up the plan. 
When we go home at 41 (2-3-4 and 5 as it may be) 5 1 think we 
can scarcely be so absurd as to expect to enter easily, natur¬ 
ally and heartily into new society and new habits of life. . . . 
This forlorne and insignificant situation we might avoid by 
going home before our minds and bodies have quite acquired 
the rigidity of old age; and by marrying etc., we might provide 
cares and comforts enough to keep us moving up to 70 or 80* 


8 Years. 
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(providence can scarcely be so unreasonable as to keep us 
here longer than that). Even without marrying we should be¬ 
come free of the society in which we intend to end our 
days. . . . 

“One sees such nice women picked up by all sorts of fellows 
at home and it is such a satisfaction to marry among friends 
and ones family etc., ones own rank in life that I am in gene¬ 
ral an enemy to marriages in India, but on the other hand you 
have not much time to throw away. It is very much my inte¬ 
rest that you should remain single that I may have one friend 
in England from whom I am not cut off by difference in cir¬ 
cumstances and habits but on the whole I am not such an 
enemy to your marrying as I used to be.” 6 

He plays with the idea of getting into Council at Calcutta and 
asks Adam of his chances. He says he has no push. He could 
not play up to his patrons, yet it was good to remind friends 
that you are “alive and would be the better for their assistance”. 
He says that once, at the instigation of Malcolm in 1811, he 
wrote to ‘old Will' 7 but “it did not draw any particular atten¬ 
tion”. He was told that to stay in England £ 2,000 was indispen¬ 
sable “even for lodging in Albany”. But how was he to come 
by £ 2,000 a year? “I have ten minds to go home and enjoy a 
year or two and leave the rest to fate. If there was any hope 
of being hanged at the end of lime I would certainly go. What 
is the use of staying here? Pleasure there is none. Money, little 
or none. Distinction none. I dread the forlorne old age of an 
old Indian. You are much obliged to me for this legion of agree¬ 
able ideas that I have been conjuring up ‘defeat and ill and 


« “Of all travels there is none which I am so anxious to undertake as a 
journey to England and I should certainly pay you a visit... if I am not 
deterred by the fear of remaining out of employment on my return to 
India . . . vacancies are rare and the most miserable of lives is that of a 
pian looking out for provision. These considerations will fix me in India 
for these six years, when I may come home with a fortune, at which I 
fancy you will smile but on which I hope to get on very well. It will be 
about £1500 a year and right to allow me a servant and a couple of 
horses which is all a bachelor wants. . . .” Letter of 28th April, 1816 to* 
Aunt Mary. 

7 May be Lord Wellesley or his brother Arthur. 
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shameful death’ and matrimony which is worse than all. . . 

He complains against the enforced idleness of a fine army 
that had been gathered, now for some months, to attack the 
Pindaris doing nothing. He fears, he tells Adam, a Russia inva¬ 
sion. Writing on the Governor of Bombay, he spoke of deep 
curses for him: “he seemed a very respectable, though certainly 
not respected old gentleman. He makes love to Lady Nightingale, 
Ld. Lake’s old flame and commands the army through her. . . . 
It is getting dark, I must end this gossip”. 

In a very informative letter to Reverend Morehead, who wishes 
to send one of his sons to India, Elphinstone gives an excellent 
picture of the sacrifices and opportunities that will beset a young 
man coming to India from England: 

Poona, 30th November, 1816. 

“I have already said enough of the disadvantages of an 
Indian life. They consist in banishment from your country, 
separation from friends and distance from the scene of every¬ 
thing that is brilliant and interesting. ... On the other hand, 
a young man who comes to India is freed from all dependence 
from the moment of his arrival. His allowances put him out of 
the reach of want. .. and as talent is scarce, compared to the 
field, a man is more likely to rise by his own exertions than 
by courting the patronage of others. In the civil service a man 
ought to have a fortune say £30,000 in 25 years service and 
sooner if he is lucky. In the army it is more uncertain and it 
depends on the staff appointment a man may hold. There is, 
however, a pension in the army which there is not in civil 
service. If he stays longer his fortune ought to increase 
rapidly ... as he is more eligible to more important employ¬ 
ments. The Bengal Civil Service is the best of all lines and 
Madras the next. . . . Whether your son will be a writer or a 
cadet I should think he would gain by being sent out late as 
he would have time to fix his principles, acquire proper habits 
and to gain knowledge of books and of the world as a founda¬ 
tion for his future stock. . . Young men who come out at 20 or 
21 are less liable to fall into extravagant habits than those who 
«nter life at an earlier age.” 
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His position in the service of the Company, the distinction he 
had gained, his reputation as a diplomat and his excellent charac¬ 
ter were all known at home by 1816. His advise was sought 
not only by his equals but by aspiring parents anxious to pro¬ 
mote the happiness, more often, of their never-do-well at home 
in the Indian Dependency. With the years, and his promotion 
in the service, such letters giving advice and settling young men 
in service increased all the more. A reference to this has already 
been made. Accompanying this reputation as an up and coming 
man, Elphinstone’s account of his Kabul mission was now giving 
him a reputation as a great and painstaking writer. He was now 
anxiously waiting the reviews of his work. 

The earliest news he received was from his friend Lady Hood, 
and it was rather disappointing. It was said that the work was 
unnecessarily lengthy and dull. “My satisfaction was not even 
damped by your account of the effects of my work, for tender as 
the nerves of the author are known to be, this unanswerable 
proof of the dullness of my work had no effect but that of 

giving me a very hearty laugh-” But, a little later, in a letter 

to Aunt Mary, Elphinstone thanks her for the good things said 
about his book and which she has so kindly conveyed to him. 
“I was surprised to hear you mention such good accounts of 
my book. None of these concerned in the publication have even 
mentioned it to me, and from the nature of some parts of the 
subject I was prepared (and am still) to find it considered a very 
dry and tedious performance.” In fact, he said, writing books 
was out of his line, but he only undertook the work as a kind 
of duty to describe a new country he happened to visit. But by 
13th May, 1816, Elphinstone writes to James Mackintosh that 
reviews and congratulations had begun to pour in. “I had before 
seen the review that was, indeed, poured in on me by my friends 
from all quarters with their congratulations on the judgment 
pronounced in my favor by so high a tribunal ... I cannot help 
remarking ... a good reception for the book.” 

Ever anxious to encourage his friends in similar pursuits, of 
which we will give ample evidence later, Elphinstone wrote a 
brilliant criticism of his friend John Malcolm’s History of Persia. 
One admires the knowledge Elphinstone has of the Persian lan- 
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guage and history. In a very lengthy comment he gave the varied 
defects and merits of Malcolm’s work. A letter* was written in 
admiration of Malcolm’s great knowledge of Asian history and 
the magnificent sweep with which he covers the history of 
Persia. 

It was in the June of 1816 that he wrote to Strachey to plan 
a trip to Constantinople, failing which at least to Syria and Egypt 
next spring. By November he was impatient to go to Constanti¬ 
nople “which I have a plan of extending to England”. He had 
been, we know, for some time now, studying Turkish language 
and history. But he was always changing his mind. He says on 
one occasion “my Grecian plan is at an end! Immediate pre¬ 
parations and a prospect of exertion in India render it improper 
for any one to be absent”. And so ended 1816. 

Elphinstone hated, as we know, public functions. He was very 
averse to public speaking and bore “ill will against society in 
general”. He knew that was unbecoming of a man of position 
and responsibility like him. Aware of his failing it was like him 
to reprove himself. The cure for this, he felt, was to overcome 
it “by giving frequent parties and exerting myself to talk and to 
make them agreeable. I might also perhaps, now and then, go to 


Poona, 11th September, 1816 

* “I cannot help saying how much I was delighted with the produc¬ 
tion. It possesses in an eminent degree the knowledge of human nature 
and of Asia which is the fundamental quality of a historian of Persia and 
to this it adds proofs of great research and of a talent for presenting 
the characters, manners and actions of nations and of individuals in 
the most animated and interesting form. We now possess a clear, com¬ 
plete, intelligible, credible and readable history of Persia in all ages, a 
work which required a union of so many qualities to produce that I 
scarcely ever expected to have seen it accomplished. Notwithstanding the 
great size of the book and the characteristic monotony of Asiatic history I 
never for a moment felt the volume too long. I read it always with in¬ 
creasing interest and finished with regret. The fabulous and heroic times 
were very difficult to manage and have been extremely well executed. 
Great good sense is shown in weighing the scanty authorities and reduc¬ 
ing fables to rational dimensions. ... The view of the Government and 
manners of the ancient Persians and the estimate of their merit is very 
complete; and die scepticism with which their supposed prosperity and 
civilization are examined is perfectly philosophical. . . 
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Bombay ... I shall have plenty of easy, familiar society with 
plenty of matter for conversation”. 

The year 1817 had dawned with troubles with the Peshwa. He 
had, therefore, at the opening of the year, much to keep him 
occupied. But, in spite of Poona politics, he still played with his 
Grecian plan and the society he must seek, the books he was 
reading and the hope of a Pindari war all animated and agitated 
him a good deal. 



Chapter XIII 


The Beginning of the End 


No sooner the quarrel with the Peshwa ended than 
Elphinstone wished “for change, bustle and distinc¬ 
tion. . . The British force marched out of Poona on the 5th 
July: “The effect is the recurrence of the old solitude and 
gloom. . . Elphinstone was receiving “the most liberal ap¬ 
plause from Government” and this prevented him from feeling, 
the gloom. He read his journal of 1811, when he first came to 
Poona, and since “many of my plans have melted into air”. 

Though Malcolm and Elphinstone were good friends they were 
rivals in service of the Company. Each sought to outdo the 
other in promotions and positions of trust and authority. When 
Sir Hislop was nominated to finish the Poona affairs, Elphinstone 
suspected Malcolm to be responsible for trying “to add every¬ 
thing he could to his own credit”. But a little later he commits 
to his journal: “I have now been reading over old 1802-3 jour¬ 
nals and recalled Malcolm’s kindness to me in old times, when 
he stood as high as he does now, and I had not even commen¬ 
ced my career. I trust I have now fully discharged from my 
mind every feeling of jealousy and discontent which would not 
be only ungenerous but unjust and ungrateful”. 

On 8th August “Malcolm has been here since the 5th, full of 
good stories, good humour and good sense”. Elphinstone learnt 
that Malcolm was trying for some reward for him. What that 
reward was to be was not known. He had already written to 
Elphinstone’s uncle William in England. It was most probably 
an additional allowance. Malcolm left on 12th August and 
Elphinstone wrote “his visit has completely effaced all the bad 
impressions that remained on my mind”. 

Malcolm was even more generous and open hearted than EI- 
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phinstone. Elphinstone held the Indian Princes in contempt not 
so Malcolm. He was willing to forgive the Peshwa and regarded 
him as his personal friend. Considering all that had happened 
Malcolm gave his shoulder to the Peshwa to weep on. The 
Peshwa did, and Malcolm was foolish enough to believe that 
the Peshwa was sincerely sorry for all that had happened so 
far. He lulled Malcolm’s doubts, if any, and Malcolm in turn, on 
this visit to Poona, tried to allay Elphin stone’s suspicions.. He 
persuaded his friend to look on the Peshwa with a forgiving eye 
and learn to trust him. In this he did Elphinstone a singular 
disservice and might have jeopardised the British military posi¬ 
tion in Poona. He persuaded Elphinstone to allow a considerable 
portion of the army, under General Smith, to move north, since 
the Peshwa had now become so friendly. Elphinstone to oblige 
Malcolm, with grave suspicion of the Peshwa’s future conduct, 
fell into the snare with consequences we shall weigh later. When 
the Peshwa realised how denuded Poona was of British troops 
he began to move fast to collect an army. When questioned, he 
gave out that it was with the purpose of helping the British in 
the coming war with the Pindaris. 

Even before Elphinstone was lead into this folly he was con¬ 
stantly apprised of the Peshwa’s continued contacts with the 
neighbouring princes. Ballaji Konjur, seeking to bring about cor¬ 
dial relations between Scindia and the Raja of Berar, was now 
coming to Poona. An akhbar told Elphinstone that Gokla’s vakil 
“on pretense of a pilgrimage to Benares arrived in due course 
in Scindia’s camp’’ where Captain Close saw him. An appeal 
was sent through the same vakil, Govind Kaishu Joshi, to Holkar 
to send his auxiliary troops immediately to Poona. Amir Khan 
mentioned that the Peshwa’s vakil in Malwa was to see him 
shortly. Khunda Mukoond, Succuram Bapu and Rajaram Pilkay 
were the Peshwa’s vakils active in all directions. British intelli¬ 
gence, alert and restless, poured constant information of the 
Peshwa’s political moves. 

Among the Elphinstone papers are found three note books 1 
of “intelligence regarding the Peshwa and Trimbuckjee”. They 

1 Dated 22nd August to I8th September 1817; 26th September to 6th 
December 1817; and 22nd September to 25th March 1818. 
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are not in Elphinstone’s handwriting, but were kept by his as¬ 
sistants. We may quote a few passages from those note books 
to give an idea of the type of information collected: 

“August 23rd. The Peshwa has made great effort to be recon¬ 
ciled to Chimnajee Appa. 

“August 29th. The P. 2 and Bhow had a conversation yester¬ 
day. The Bhow cautiously hinted at keeping friends with us. 
The P. talked of keeping things quiet for a fortnight or so, in 
the meantime levying troops, writing to Scindia and then giving 
a sharp answer. The B. 2 said if you do so consider how you are 
to support it. The P. again referred to foreign alliances. The 
Bhow put him in mind of the evil of old times. The P. said that 
was the only thing that made him hesitate, he had no reliance 
or faith in the wearers of turbans. The B. said then you had 
better conciliate the British. P. said he would consider it a day 
or two. 

“Sept. 3rd. The Paishwa designs to leave Poona and wants his 
brother to accompany him. The Paishwa reconciled Gokla and 
Trimbuckjee and made them lay their hands on his feet and 
promise to be faithful. 

“Sept. 6th. Trimbuckjee sent off by the Paishwa last night 
to Bussuntghur not as a criminal but after a meeting of apparent 
cordiality—500 horse and some Arabs gone with Trimbuckjee. 

“Sept. 7th. Trimbuckjee went to see the Paishwa without any¬ 
one’s knowledge accompanied by a faithful servant; he threw 
himself at his feet, said that if the Paishwa could follow any 
other course he could collect troops and make a formidable 
appearance. But the Paishwa declined his offer and assured T. 
he had better go but that he should be safe and his family should 
receive every care and protection. Trimbuckjee then left lightly 
attended and the party was seen with a number of lights going 
up the Baupdeo Ghaut. 

“Sept. 9th. Great precautions in the city. Troops collected, 
roads guarded. Report of P’s design to leave the city. The P. 
much alarmed notwithstanding the boldness of his language. 
Troops rising in different quarters. . . T’s leaving his pretended 
confinement. The P. in great anxiety, eats and sleeps little and is 


* P. stands for the Peshwa and B. for Bhow. 
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very unsettled, this is known through P.... eats with H.H. The 
Paishwa resolved to give up Trimbuckjee to the British. There 
is news to say Trimbuckjee took poison on the 14th Sept.” 

The journals suddenly end with the note of feverish prepara¬ 
tions for war. There are pieces of paper with the note books 
which bear very interesting scraps of information: 

“The Paishwa has released the Pindaris that were taken a 
short time ago by Gokla and has given them a 1 shela pugree 
«ach. 

“The people in Poona have taken off the jewels from their 
wives and daughters and are alert. 

“The Paishwa has settled a pension of 50,000 rupees on the 
Prutty Nuddy in lieu of his surinjamy lands. 

“T’s brahmin has not been with me within the last two or 
three days. He is to come tonight. He has gained over T’s bar- 
bar who shaves him every sixth day. 

“I desired to ascertain if the Paishwa was in the habit of 
receiving letters privately, and as a man of his is in the habit 
of attending as a personal domestic and can read, he has been 
directed to endeavor to find out merely who such letters are 
from. Today I am told that H.H. is in the habit of correspond¬ 
ing in this way through the name of a third person to whom 
the letters are directed. All letters so directed are sent to H.H. 
The letters are concealed under his bed clothes at night. They 
agree perfectly with other accounts I have received on the sub¬ 
ject. It would be difficult to procure some of these letters 
occasionally and to return them. . . .” 

On 6th October Elphinstone feels while they were militarily 
weak “the Paishwa was strong and disaffected”. He would wait, 
said Elphinstone, till some “ill success of ours give him a good 
opportunity, and with his character it will not be long before 
any opportunity arrives”. Elphinstone, therefore, continued his 
close watch on the Peshwa’s activities. “Naroo Punt, a bramin 
sent as a spy to the Paishwa’s camp at Sasoor—says he has 
11,000 horse and about 1,200 foot with him”. 

This was on 27th September. The exact figure of Bajirao’s 
army, as known to Elphinstone, was 10,200, of which 5,000 were 
under Gokla and 1,200 under Vinchurkur. By 4th October, 
Elphinstone said, the Peshwa had “everything in readiness”. He 
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had knowledge of the Peshwa’s efforts to seduce the soldiers in 
the British army. One havildar, Luximan Singh “was the first 
person seduced”. The Peshwa did not stop with the native 
soldiers, he was planning to corrupt the English officers “and 
bring them over to his side”. He was lavish in his bribes. Elphin- 
stone kept a record of all those who flocked round the Peshwa,. 
“not all were too honest”. Marathas and Brahmins both gave 
valuable information to Elphinstone. His Highness had “no 
reliance on Sindia and Holcar” though he was anxious to have 
them with him in the coming struggle. The man Elphinstone was 
deeply indebted to was Ballaji Punt Nathoo and his agents for 
giving “very correct intelligence”. 

Temporising with the fidelity of the native soldiers was re¬ 
garded as extremely dangerous by Elphinstone. He wrote to 
Malcolm on 16th October: “A few days ago, however, the A.N. 
of the 2/6th, a very intelligent young man, spoke to Captain 
Grant privately about the number of desertions in his battalion 
and mentioned information he had received that they were 
occasioned by threats held out to their families in the event of 
their remaining in our service”. Elphinstone was for writing to 
the Peshwa to desist from such folly in a friendly but firm lan¬ 
guage. “If he does as I wish all is well but it is unlikely.” Elphin¬ 
stone was in two minds: “ought I then to temporize or be 
peremptory” until affairs with Scindia were brought to some 
settlement. He was disposed to temporise because anger may, 
while things were in doubt, bring on a crisis in a few days; but 
if the Peshwa would remain a doubtful friend it was a question 
“what to do or rather what to say”. Elphinstone was on the 
horns of a dilemma. 

All throughout these preparations for a war Elphinstone 
feared an alliance between the Peshwa and Scindia. Close was 
Resident at the Court of Gawalior. He was, said Elphinstone,. 
conducting himself with admirable good sense and firmness. 
But like Elphinstone, for some time past, Close was keeping 
a watch on the Courts of Poona and Gawalior. We may give 
his two letters to show how wide awake he was and in his first 
letter highly critical of the British relations with the Peshwa: 
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Private Gawalior, 10th April, 1817. 

“If I can curtail Sindia’s power we should have less than 
ever to fear from Bajee Row’s resentment when his means 
should have been reduced to. I’ll tell you a notion that lurks 
in me at bottom and may influence my opinion on this sub¬ 
ject more than I am aware of: we first supported and then 
abandoned Ragoba and it will not tell well for our reputation 
that his son in a day of necessity yielded to our persuasion 
and threw himself into our arms: that he gave us all we want¬ 
ed for our support of him and that he ended his days in an 
English prison. The necessity may arise of such a extremity 
but I don't think it yet absolute. 

“I see a smile upon your countenance at this trait of diplo¬ 
matic chicenery and I’ll leave you in good humour. Adieu for 
the present.” 


Gawalior, 12th April, 1817. 

“The Paishwa is driving hard. It is difficult to comprehend 
what he is about ... he is trying how far he can go ... I do 
not perceive any concert between the Paishwa and Sindia but 
shall not relapse in my endeavour to discover the truth. It 
is very likely that some concert may follow between them if 
the Ld. does not act with spirit. ... The reports received here 
from Poona contradict themselves so that in the Durbar it is 
thought that matters have not proceeded so far between you 
and the Paishwa as some accounts represent them. 

On a separate piece of paper 

“Sindia I learn has had a letter from Appa Desye about 
Poona politics: but I do not know many particulars. . . ” (The 
rest torn). 

The few other things Close learnt he informed Elphinstone. 
They said, he wrote to Elphinstone, that the Peshwa and Chim- 
naji were daggers drawn and the latter was anxious to seek 
British support against his brother. It was openly said that 
Chimnaji had his eye on the throne “but I suppose this is under¬ 
stood”. Maru Punt told Close that he never heard of any plan 
of action either by the Peshwa or Scindia and he felt “that 
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Sindia must intend merely to delude us and the Paishwa too. • • • 
He affirms that no proposals have come to Sindia from your 
quarter and that nothing is going on here to indicate any design 
of a confedracy. ...” Even if there were any designs of an 
alliance, with the advance of a British army in the direction of 
Gawalior, it was given up. The Pindari war had begun and on 
the very day the Peshwa threw off his mask of friendship with 
the British, Scindia signed the treaty. 

I give a letter from Close shortly before the treaty was signed: 

Gawalior, 18th October, 1817. 

“I am now preparing the treaty and by the end of this 
month I hope to see it ratified. ... 

“You accuse me of affectation in saying nothing of myself 
or my health. It was no affectation. The truth is I have had 
little time to think about it. My mind has been too full 
(childishly so I may say) of this debut of mine in diplomacy. 
I passed one or two sleepless nights almost in fear of Scindia’s 
slipping through my fingers and going off to his troops and to 
the westwards, but that point is settled. I recovered my 
serenity again. ...” 

A letter from Henry Russell, Resident at Hyderabad, to John 
Adam gives us the possibilities of trouble in the Nizam's 
dominions at the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa: 

Hyderabad, 19th November, 1817. 

“The condition of the Deccan is just now precarious as it 
is important. Chundoo Lall always maintained that the 
Paishwah was resolved to break with us, and he still insists 
upon it, that nothing but a very strong hand wilL keep the 
gentleman at Nagpore in order. In the Nizam’s territories 
there are ample materials of insurrection but we have more to 
apprehend from disturbances in the country than from any 
convulsions from the capital. I have little doubt that the 
Nizam has had correspondence with Poona ... his feelings are 
entirely with the Paishwah; but Chundoo Lall is strong in his 
confidence in us and in the conviction everybody has of his 
being supported by our power; and the Nizam is too timid to 
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take any decided part himself and too unpopular to command 
either confidence or assistance of any considerable body of his 
own subjects ... the local influence of the Mahrattas over 
the Nizam's western districts is still greater than that of the 
Nizam’s own Government. We may, therefore, consider the 
resources of that part of the Nizam’s territories as practically 
at the command of the Paishwah; and if his troops spread to 
the eastwards ... they will certainly be joined by every man 
who can procure a sword and a horse ... the settlement of 
the country must be affected by the same measures which 
Sir Thomas Hislop will have to pursue for the settlement of 
that of the Paishwah. The disorders of the Hyderabad territory 
will in fact be but an extension of the disorders of that of 
Poona.” 

A few days after the above letter, on 23rd November, Russell 
wrote to Elphinstone that “all ours ears and eyes are towards 
you”. The Peshwa had cut off all communications and parties 
of horse were posted from Poona to Wyrag. Luckily a letter of 
the 6th sent to Major Agnew reached Russell safely; failing this 
information he would have heard nothing but adverse local 
reports. He wrote further, that it was “perfectly quiet here, and 
even the very worst disposed towards us at Hyderabad said 
that the Peshwa “was licked”. But he feared, that “unless Sir 
Thomas supports you, however, with overwhelming force the 
flame will soon spread into the Nizam’s territories”. He ended 
the letter with “it was an odd coincidence that Sindia signed 
the treaty on the very day and just about the same hour at 
which the Paishwa was attacking you”. Russell hoped that the 
Peshwa would not escape from Elphinstone’s hands “whatever 
may be the fate of his raggurmuffins”. 

None of these fears entertained by Russell came true. In a 
letter to John Malcolm, written much later, (17th November, 
1S19) he said: “We are perfectly quiet here and are I hope 
strong enough to ensure our continuing so. But we must not 
go to sleep in our security. What you say of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment is perfectly true. We have the control of it as absolutely 
as one State can have the control of another”. But expressing 
his opinion on the condition in Hyderabad and of the feelings 
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of the Marathas, he said, “the Nizam's subjects are now suffer¬ 
ing under the oppression of their own weak Government aggra¬ 
vated by the degradation of a foreign rule. ... We shall be con¬ 
sidered as invaders, the most odious character an enemy can 
bear and the Mahrattas will act against us in the spirit of 
Spainards against the Moors”. Yet the Peshwa's possessions, 
he said, should be partitioned for “we are not bound to con¬ 
sider anything beyond our own interest. ... Many of the 
Peshwa’s possessions would be a valuable acquisition to our¬ 
selves”. 

Just three days before the Peshwa was to engage the British 
in a death grapple, Elphinstone, on 2nd November, wrote to 
Major Ford how impossible it was for the Peshwa to expect 
any foreign aid for his cause. The letter bears no signature but 
was found among the secret letters by Elphinstone to Major 
Ford on the eve of the war of 1817. It appears that Major Ford 
was to apprise Maru Dikshit of the helpless situation, and re¬ 
quest him to open the Peshwa’s eyes to the disaster that would 
overtake him. 


2nd November, 1817. 

“Numerous absurd reports are afloat. The Siks, the Gorkas, 
Sindia, Holcar, Meer Khan, the Bosla all are united against 
us. The Siks would have annoyed us much in the Gorka War 
from the contiguity of their territory but Raja Runjeet Sing 
behaved with great prudence and faith and never gave us a 
moments uneasiness. Why should he do otherwise now? The 
Gorkas sent an embassy of compliment to the Governor- 
General only the other day and are on the best terms with us, 
besides they are quite insignificant as assailants and the 
strength of their country makes them formidable while defen¬ 
ding it. Sindia was ... quiet at Gawalior and appeared to 
give the most satisfactory pledges of his sincerity. The 
Governor-General was to cross the Jummna on the 23rd about 
a 100 miles from Sindia who could not, therefore, escape him 
even if insincere. Holcar is almost annihilated and we regret 
the loss of a substantive State which might assist in checking 
freebooters. Meer Khan shows every disposition to be well 
with us; if it were otherwise, he is very remote and not very 
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strong. The Bosla, I believe, is sincerely our friend, unfortu¬ 
nately he is so weak that neither his friendship nor his enmity 
are of much importance. The Paishwa must not imagine, be¬ 
cause a chief gives him underhand assurances of assistance 
that he is more sincere than in those openly given to us. He 
probably may be sincere in neither and merely inclined to be 
well with both and best with the strongest. All these combina¬ 
tions were talked of quite as loudly in 1803. as now. Yet all 
the calamities of Monson's retreat and Brutpoor did not bring 
them forward. Now there is really nobody to oppose us in 
the field. The pindarries may, and no doubt will, make some 
successful inroads, but how will this shake our strength. The 
only fear is that the Peshwa may run into scrapes from which 
he may never be able to extricate himself and this all his 
friends ought to avert. We now want nothing of him. We 
may be brought to give him the advantages promised by 
General Malcolm if he be faithful and we are not disposed to 
quarrel with him. This is for Maru Dixit alone. If he goes a 
certain length we must crush him and it is really not difficult 
to do. If D. is his sincere friend he will concur with me in 
warding off all his ill councellors. Time enough for me to 
prevent their bursting out and destroying His Highness in the 
explosion.” 

This excellent letter lays bare the hopeless situation of the 
Peshwa vis-a-vis any foreign help. It reveals his isolation so 
cleverly and adroitly brought about by Bismarckian diplomacy. 
Even more than diplomacy one sees the hand of Providence 
that plans and executes his inscrutable will. And now let us go 
back to Poona and follow step by step the closing scene of the 
drama. 

* On the 22nd October the Peshwa was openly arming himself 
and even ostentatiously. Innumerable reports poured in, mostly 
rumours of plots, conspiracies, mutinies and assassinations. “The 
truth seems to be that His Highness wishes to set others by the 
ears and be ready himself to profit by any ill success of ours.” 
Elphinstone exposed the Peshwa's hostile move and was ready 
with proofs to show his efforts to corrupt the sepoys. Faced with 
these accusations the Peshwa surrounded the cantonment with 
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his camps. For a time Elphinstone pretended to be friendly*, 
since negotiations with Scindia were still afoot. Trimbakji was 
in arms and the whole country was in alarm. Elphinstone wrote 
to Agnew “a private message from Balloba Vinchukur which 
puts an end to all doubts, if there was any before, regarding the 
Paishwa’s intentions. He tells us that the Paishwa’s designs are 
hostile to us, that his advise is of no avail. ...” Vinchukur sent 
a message that he will not openly join Elphinstone but that “he 
was ready to serve us in a way and that his 500 men should be 
ready to join us in Malwa as before concerted”. 

Preparations went ahead rapidly in the Peshwa’s camp. Trim¬ 
bakji raised the Bhils in the hills of Sungamnair district and 
closed all the northern roads so far east as Kopergaon. Elphin¬ 
stone wrote to Major Agnew “I am not certain whether the 
P. is in earnest or merely bullying to bring on Sindia and Meer 
Kh. If the latter, it is a bold enterprise.” On the 25th Elphin¬ 
stone wrote to General Lionel Smith: 

Most Secret 

Poona, 25th October, 1817. 

My dear General, 

“He is urging his troops to get out of the town and assem¬ 
ble at a place about a mile to the south of our camp; some of 
them came within 200 or 300 yards of the sepoys lines and 
our small party is on this side near Col. Leighton’s house; if 
they go on pressing on us we must remonstrate and that will 
bring things to a crisis, which I wish so much at present to 
avoid.” 

Elphinstone was in a very embarrassing situation with much 
anxiety, “yet I never wish I were anywhere else, I look forward' 
to defeating all plans”. For several nights the Peshwa was 
deliberating an attack on Elphinstone’s forces before the arrival 
of the European regiment. On October 28th the guns were yoked, 
horses saddled and all was in readiness. This news was brought 
to Elphinstone on the night of the 28th. All was quiet in the 
British cantonment; but in the Peshwa’s camp there was all 
noise and roar. In the silence of the night it echoed clearly in 
the grounds of the Residency. And Elphinstone on the terrace* 
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was lost in thought faced with another crisis again. He was 
still in the dark about Scindia’s conduct, and knowing the 
Governor-General’s secret plan he must hold his hand from war 
with the Peshwa. Soon the din in the town gradually died down 
and once again the night melted into a dawn. The weak and 
vacillating Peshwa lost another opportunity. In the meantime 
the European regiment under Major Wilson hurried down from 
Bombay and the situation for the time was eased. 

Diplomacy took the field and once again messages and re¬ 
monstrances began. On the 30th the European regiment and all 
other forces were ordered by Elphinstone to withdraw four 
miles from the city, an act which both parties felt was the begin¬ 
ning of the end. The hour for a trial of strength had begun. “I 
have destroyed some of my secret papers and am ready for the 
worst”, wrote Elphinstone in his journal. He wanted two nights 
on the 28th and he “was sure of extricating himself and all 
others with credit from a perilous situation”. And when these 
were granted he felt how little the Peshwa did and was abashed 
at those recollections, and wrote “from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but a step”. 

When they moved away from the cantonment it was exposed 
to all sorts of depredations. Elphinstone, at the Residency, was 
away from the army and this brought him all the insolence and 
haughty attitude of the Court. In the meantime, Maru Dikshit 
warned Major Ford, and all indications showed the Peshwa’s 
design to surprise the Residency. Elphinstone was still in the 
dark about the negotiations with Scindia. General Smith began 
concentrating at Fooltamba fearing an attack. On the 5th Novem¬ 
ber Elphinstone saw great preparations but took it lightly. The 
reason being his letter a day earlier to General Smith: 

Poona, 4th November, 1817. 

My dear General, 

“I was delighted with your resolution on the question of 
moving forward and with all your arrangements. If you do not 
hear from me within 4 hours move into Poona as fast as you 
can. I have sent to tell the Paishwa that if he does not dis¬ 
continue some appearances of menace and insult we must 
resent it and that if again his troops press on ours we must 
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treat them as enemies. I have not received the answer which 
will probably be critical and I write before hand to be sure 
of the communication.” 

By the forenoon of the 5th the Peshwa’s conduct showed 
•doubt, though he took ground “between us and the old canton¬ 
ment as if to cannonade the Sungam. I remained perfectly quiet 
until half past one”. Then came Wittooji Naik, to demand the 
reduction of the Brigade to its old force, the removal of the 
cantonment and to announce the Peshwa’s joining his army if 
Elphinstone did not comply. For some time, after this ultimatum, 
Elphinstone played with the idea of remaining at the Sungam 
but when the Peshwa’s troops began to move out, Elphinstone 
had no choice, but to leave the Residency to its fate. He left 
behind everything except the clothes on his back. Soon the 
Marathas were pouring out of the Town “like the Bore in the 
Gulf of Cambay”. The Residency and all its effects went up in 
smoke as Elphinstone saw it across the river. At one time they 
feared they would have to fight their way to the camp but “we 
seemed not to be perceived”. They marched quietly enough to 
the bridge and here “we met a reinforcement and after arrang¬ 
ing for security of those who are left behind I rode on to the 
line”. The Peshwa’s hostility evidently approaching a crisis, 
Elphinstone called in Colonel Burr with 700 strong from Sirur. 

The battle of Kirkee need not detain us. Elphinstone des¬ 
cribes the skirmish in his letter to Close written on 11th Nov¬ 
ember. With change of fortune on either side Elphinstone says: 
“We found ourselves alone in the field, and the sun long set”. 
Soon the “Peshwa’s army has been glad to get safe behind Poona 
and we have been almost as quiet as if encamped on the Retee 
at Delhi”. Little did Elphinstone know how long it would take 
to capture the Peshwa, for at the close of the letter, he wrote: 
“We shall settle everything after a few sieges. ... Maroo Dixit 
was killed—poor fellow”. The most fitting close to this episode 
would be the letter by Close to Elphinstone congratulating him 
on his success. 


Gawalior, 4th December, 1817. 
“It has enabled us to give the Indian world another striking 
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example of our decided superiority. I hope also of vengeance 
with which we can pursue faithless and treacherous allies. 
The stand you made, with your small force against such a host 
of enemies, will be remembered as one of the most brilliant acts 
in our history, and has been heard by everyone in this quarter 
with the greatest applause and admiration. I sent you of course 
to Adam whom it delighted as much as Lord Hastings. ... 

“You must rejoice, and I am sure I do with you, that you. 
did not leave Poona when you wished it. It would have been 
the most unfortunate step ever taken. ... 

“The Treaty of Gawalior, I hope, have utterly disheartened 
all your Mahratta enemies but it cannot restore your valuable 
manuscripts and interesting journals. The books can be re¬ 
placed but the burning of the former is like the burning of 
the Alexanderian Library as having destroyed works never to- 
be recovered. ... It is lucky Bajee Row broke out when he 
did, and that Sindia signed the treaty when he did. ... The 
presence of our armies I believe disposes Sindia in reality to 
pacific counsels.” 

The Peshwa was defeated but not crushed. He escaped Elphin- 
stone and now roamed about the country hotly pursued by the 
British. The story of this pursuit is given by Elphinstone in 
great detail in his journal, written between the 28th November, 
1817, to 24th September, 1820. It is only the earlier portion of 
the journal that is of importance to us for the present. The 
Peshwa was tracked down within the first few months of tho 
year 1818. And now what follows in the story of the chase. 

On the 29th November they came upon “Gokla’s troops, at 
least 5,000, drawn up in a fine line, in front of Corygaum. As 
we approached they drew off, but General Smith rushed on with 
the gallopers and a light 5£ inch howitzer at speed and opened 
a fire on them which seemed to kill many and made them scam¬ 
per off as fast as they could". The Peshwa, it appeared, was 
making for Meritch. The Kholapur Raja offered a fort for depot 
and supplies and assistance of all kinds. The pursuit continued. 
On the 30th they were at Rehmetpur, situated in a beautiful 
rich valley, with groves of mangoes and innumerable streams. 
They reached Sattara, “a nice town with numerous mango topes 
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and some Mahammedan tombs. . . Here they found plenty of 
supplies which were very welcome. , 

On the 2nd December they had 4,200 infantry but “Gokla 
is off after the Paishwa”. Two days later there was hot action. 
“Firing was observed and reports were brought that the enemy 
were very daring and that Col. Cox had his horse wounded. ... 
People began to talk of the rear guard being in danger. ... The 
enemy were not far off “but out of musket shot". At length 
Spiller advanced and the Marathas stood ground for some time 
“but a few rounds of the gallopers sent them off”. Gokla was 
again in sight. “When I joined they had come up with the 
camels; Russell, Pottinger and Grant had dashed at them and 
were fighting with some of the enemy horse”. There were 
moments when if the enemy acted with tolerable spirit things 
would have gone wrong for General Smith. As Elphinstone re¬ 
marks, “the original attack was somewhat rash”. In the mean¬ 
time, as it became dark, the townsmen cut down the sepoys who 
went for supplies. Elphinstone tried to dissuade the General 
from punishing the townsmen. The enemy, in the meantime, dis¬ 
appeared in the darkness. On December 8th Elphinstone visited 
the spot where the Shastry was murdered. On the 11th they 
came to the river Nira, “a fine river with smooth banks and 
good bottom. Gokla was here when we arrived but ran away on 
a shell or two from the howitzer”. Gokla, though so near, did 
not attack and the Peshwa was “going north instead of east”. 

Elphinstone was critical of the conduct of the campaign, and 
complained of so many lost opportunities of attacking, which 
for one reason or another, was carried out very halfheartedly. 
Such opportunities of attack, according to him, were lost on 
the 6th, 13th and 14th and “making the attack on the 16th by 
halves so as to render it indecisive ... and doing things by 
starts making unnecessary demonstrations and thinking too 
much of the enemy”. Shortly, Gokla was within four miles, and 
the Peshwa a little behind, the General showed some enthusiasm 
to attack but it was eventually dropped. The very next day they 
learnt that the Raja of Sattara had joined the Peshwa and the 
infantry from Kopergaum also. And now the news was that 
there was no trace of the Peshwa. The British were in the 
Ahmednagar district, at Sangamnair. The Peshwa was found to 
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be about twenty miles away at Keetool. The Peshwa’s pursuit 
was, at times, mixed with §ome hunting. “We had a hard hog 
hunt today and lost the hog in very bad ravines; we then began 
to think of the Beels and the enemy but soon got to our ground 
safe”. And so passed away 1817 in hot pursuit of the Peshwa 
and regret for lost opportunities of a decisive battle. 

On January 3rd, 1818, they were again at Corygaum. The 
Peshwa had gained a small victory when he mauled the advance 
guard, killing two officers and many sepoys, but “the whole 
were saved by the flight of the Peshwa alarmed at the near ap¬ 
proach of General Smith”. The Peshwa was overtaken and pre¬ 
parations for a battle commenced. “The Paishwa and all his 
sirdars sat on a hill . . . about two miles off to enjoy the sight 
of the battle. ... We passed in sight of Singhur (old scenes 
which afford a strange contrast to the present times) and arrived 
here about one.” Entering a village, Elphinstone saw “all havoc 
and violence, the houses were burnt and scattered with accoutre¬ 
ments and broken arms and the streets were filled with the 
bodies of dead men and horses. ... Our great loss was in a 
sally in which almost every man was said to have been cut off”. 
Elphinstone felt that all responsibility for the campaign must 
be vested in the hands of General Smith. “Oine head will be 
best for the public and he must be the one.” 

On the 6th January, Captain Staunton and the officers of the 
gallant Corygaum detachment “first noticed an enemy ... the 
sight of the Paishwa’s whole army drawn upon the Beema to 
oppose him”. In this engagement the Arabs closed round an 
enclosure and “our men could not be got to storm”. They were 
overpowered by thirst, fatigue and despondency. The European 
officers talked of surrendering “and the natives also behaved 
very ill”. The battle raged till late in the evening, when in, the 
night, the Peshwa’s army withdrew from the village. 

General Pritzler, coming up the Krishna, now took up the 
pursuit of the Peshwa. Elphinstone suffered great anxiety on 
his account. This was because of his small army. “I am only 
afraid of positions and Arabs.” On the 11th the Peshwa was 
off south. On the 21st “the Paishwa is said to be, or to have 
been, last night at Uthnee” which was ten to fifteen miles south 
of where they were. Two days later they were in Meritch “a 
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very large to#n with a mud wall and a stone fort. The only 
conspicuous object is a large white dome of a mosque”. Here 
there was a heavy concentration of 10,000 men. Gokla, Vinchur- 
kur, Trimbakji and Gopal Row Patwardhan were all gathered. 
On the 24th January General Smith was also present Once 
again an indecisive action took place. The 26th describes the 
skirmishes of the next day. “Soon after daylight we discovered 
the enemy in three large bodies along the heights to our right.” 
In spite of these close contacts there was no decisive result. At 
the month ending “the Paishwa is off to the east”. 

Having failed to capture the Peshwa, or defeat the Marathas 
conclusively, on the 7th February Generals Pritzler and Smith, 
met to draw a common programme of action. “Gen. Smith look¬ 
ed at Gen. Pritzler’s line and showed his own to Gen. Pritzler 
and the orders for new distribution.” Under the new plan for 
the campaign, the united forces moved south to Sattara. The 
old stronghold was captured without a blow: “when we heard 
first one musket then another and another and found Sattara 
was our own”. These were the signs given by the party of 
occupation. Elphinstone, in town, described the house of the 
Paishwa which had remained unfinished and the one of the 
Raja’s was “far inferior, and the Durbar where the present 
Paishwa was invested, is a low long verandah. ...” There was no 
violence by the army of occupation; jokes were exchanged by 
the garrison on parting. At noon the British flag was flown but 
soon replaced by the Raja’s. “In the evening I received all the 
Raja’s connections and explained our views and our intentions 
never to make peace with Bajee Row.” At the end of the month 
they were encamped before Singhur. On 3rd March the fort 
was captured. “There was much property found, gold and silver 
images, bags of money, bales of rich cloth, etc.” After visiting 
the fort, Elphinstone set out for Sewapur and on the 4th March 
“I reached General Smith’s camp at 2 and soon found perfect 
cordiality”. 

He now met the Raja of Sattara. “He kept up the form of 
sovereignty neither rising nor bowing but in his language and 
manners was civil and compliant. He was about 20, not hand¬ 
some but good humoured and frank. His brothers have nearly 
the same character with rather better looks and his mother is 
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a fair old lady who has been handsome and has still very fine 
eyes. She has good manners and it is said good abilities. The 
Raja is ill tented and ill attended at present. His gratitude to 
Gen. Smith, which seemed unfeigned as his joy at his delive¬ 
rance was very engaging.” Elphinstone stayed in the camp for 
some days and “rode through the beautiful groves ... which 
I last visited with Lady Hood. I regretted the ravages our army 
must commit among them* and still more the serious injury the 
villages would suffer”. By the end of March, the Raja “went 
into Sattara in procession with the pomp of a Prince and the 
delight of a school boy”. Little did the unfortunate Pratabsing 
know the fate that awaited him. 3 Sattara was now an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, and the House of Shivaji restored. It was only 
a diplomatic move to win over the Marathas from the Brahmins. 
The Peshwa was now completely isolated. His friend Appa 
Shaib of Nagpur was also defeated and dethroned after the 
battle of Satibaldi. The Peshwa had now nowhere to go. He was 
a fugitive; but the chase was not over. Poona, now occupied, 
and with the exception of Sattara, all the conquered territories 
were to pass under British control. The Peshwa’s final surrender 
to Sir John Malcolm in June, the management of the newly 
acquired territories and their complete subjection, is all that 
remains to be told. 


* See for detailed information Raja Pratabsing of Sattara (1818-1839) 
by R. D. Choksey. 
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Chapter XIV 


Commissioner of the Deccan 


On 17th March Elphinstone was in Poona. “I am lodged at the 
palace and am now seated in the Peshwa's closet where our first 
conversation about the Jageerdars took place. ... The Peshwa’s 
great hall is now my reception room and the place where we 
used to meet below was the dining room. Poona when approach¬ 
ed is unchanged in appearance but the destruction of all our 
houses destroys every feeling of quiet and home; and the 
absence of the Hindoo Government occasions a void that alters 
the effect of everything. Our respect for the place is gone and 
change is melancholy. How must the natives feel this when 
even we feel it.” WHiat noble sentiments and how feelingly 
written. He now received many people, did much business, 
entertained the learned Shastris “and enjoyed the merriment 
and novelty of a ladies party”. On the 19th he left Poona. 

Though the Peshwa was still at large the country was gradually 
being subdued. The sieges of the forts were begun. Purunder and 
Wujurghur “gave in soon”. During the siege: “I went one morn¬ 
ing down the ghaut, close under the fort, and enjoyed a quiet 
and romantic scene, birds singing and everything peaceful so 
close to the fort besieged”. News of the captures of the for¬ 
tresses continued to come in. On the 28th March, Elphinstone 
rode into Wai: “The ride beautiful and the town charming. 
Groves of mango trees and handsome temples fill a plain bound¬ 
ed by picturesque hills and watered by the) Kisna. The ghauts 
are handsome and there are fine temples in the river, especially 
one of Ganesh, remarkable for the novelty of its style, its plain 
spire only marked by half cylinders, its round arches and high 
square doors were quite novel”. Elphinstone pursued his course 
“through the lower part of the valley of Sattara which is finer 
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than the upper”. He admired the “fine tamarind and peepul 
trees, throwing their deep shadows over a temple by the 
Kisna. . . This was to him “the finest part of the Paishwa’s 
country, if not of India”. 

Ignorant of the fate of Appa Shaib, the Peshwa, now in his 
last extremity, pushed on towards Nagpur. He was pursued by 
Generals Smith and Overton. “This puzzles us a little,” wrote 
Elphinstone in his journal, “which way will he return when he 
finds the Raja seized.” The forts continue to fall. The next was 
Wassota. The fort was like “a noble solitary mountain in the 
background of a wild and mountainous landscape. The impres¬ 
sion was almost that of awe ... Wassota was in reality much 
higher than either Singhur or Poorunder”. Passing along paths, 
overshadowed by trees, “we began to ascend by a steep walk 
completely shaded by high trees, and at first romantic and 
delightful; the ascent, however, was so steep, so long and con¬ 
tinued with so little intermission that I suffered more fatigue 
than I realised on any previous occasion of the sort”. Having 
reached this vantage point they saw Wassota still defiant of 
British might. They walked up to the edge of the precipice that 
overlooked the Konkan “and were struck with wonder and 
delight at the spectacle which opened on us”. West of where 
they stood was the Konkan “composed of hill and dale probably 
marked enough when there but now melted into one mass by 
distance and haze”. An exchange of musket firing echoed “so 
loud and long as to be quite awful. ... The mortars had com¬ 
menced before we arrived and swept every part of the fort. ...” 
They returned home “about 7 delighted with our excursion but 
surprised by the obstinacy of the killadar. We hoped the next 
day's shelling could bring him in_” 

On the 6th April the killadar communicated through the Raja 
his wish to surrender. “I set off to assist at the capitulation.” 
Elphinstone and the General “proceeded to one central part 
more than half way up the hill”. Another party pushed on to 
take possession of the gate. The killadar was “civil and ever 
respectful”. Two captive Englishmen “were met with the delight 
of old friends”. They had been well treated in their captivity* 
With the fall of Wassota, Sattara was completely secured. 
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The Raja was installed on the 10th April and gave an enter- 
tainment in the evening. Elphinstone says: “After advice and 
good wishes I took leave much interested in the brothers whose 
concord, simplicity and attachment to their mother and each 
other is very amiable”. The throne of Sattara was destined to 
make a considerable difference in the picture of this happy 
family. And even then it was completely a wrong estimate of the 
Raja and his brothers either of their mutual relations or 
character. 

On April 25th he was camped near Poona again. The fort of 
Sheoneri was the next target. In the meantime Elphinstone had 
a busy time with European and native visitors and parties dis¬ 
patched on urgent business of preparations to receive Sir 
Thomas Hislop and his numerous staff. He was so busy that he 
had no time to read even his personal letters and “I expect 
more turmoil before I shall have any time for business”. His 
visitors arrived. Mrs. Campbell was “still the object of universal 
kindness and interest. The society cordial and pleasant and 
trips to see the Paishwa’s gardens”. As he accompanies them 
to Moraba’s garden he is overpowered with recollections: 
“Gopaul Punt entertained Sir Barry Close in 1802 and Gokla 
me in 1815. What extraordinary changes since each of those 
meetings. The remembrance of the most remote was melancholy. 
... Sir Barry Close gone and the system he was labouring to 
found already swept away”. He had kind memories of Sir Hislop 
as being “very pleasant”. He left Elphinstone on the 2nd May. 

Returning to the pursuit of the Peshwa, General Smith, now 
lightly equipped, moved with great rapidity, and overtook the 
Peshwa at Ashti, a place about a hundred miles east of Poona. 
In what ensued, Gokla despairing of his master’s fortune, 
charged and died a soldier’s death. The Peshwa’s troops dis¬ 
persed, he was deserted by his feudatories and fled, as we pre¬ 
viously stated, towards Nagpur. The pursuit continued. He was 
now overtaken by Sir John Malcolm to whom he surrendered 
in June and was sent as an exile to Benares. 

A private letter from Elphinstone to Malcolm on the capture 
of B'ajirao and an exchange of private confidences is very 
interesting: 
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Camp Poona, 21st June, 1818. 

My dear Malcolm, 

"I have received yours of the 13th and am much annoyed at 
the view that has been taken of your proceedings. Of Bajee 
Row’s deserts no one entertains lower opinion than I, but 
as I doubt much, whether you would have extinguished him 
in the field without a good deal of trouble and delay, I am 
satisfied that eight lacks, was a reasonable price to pay for his 
surrender. I never (at least not for several years) entertained 
the opinion you mention of Bajee Row’s indolence and sen¬ 
suality. I conceive his ruling passion (after fear) to be ambition 
and revenge and I think he loves intrigue for its own sake 
as well as for the ends it enables him to attain, but I think 
he may be easily looked after in such a way as to prevent 
his intriguing hereafter, and the mere fact of his abdication 
will much weaken his means. I do not think he ought to live 
at Benares, if it can be helped, on account of the resort of 
Marattas, but it was well enough to carry him there in the 
first instant or anywhere so as to get him in and finish the 
war which I consider a great object, knowing the danger of 
driving anyone to despair. With regard to your nervousness 
from seeing blunders on our part repaired by blunders on 
the enemy’s I have had my share of the same sort of experi¬ 
ence but it has had the opposite effect of redoubling my con¬ 
fidence. ‘My son, my son you little know with how little 
talents the world is governed!’ I do know it now (in my own 
corner of the scene at least) and the result is to make me 
think genius and enterprise useless luxuries which may be 
reserved for the entertainment of Emperor Alexander, if he 
should come this way; in the meantime we can get on very 
well without. Last Maratta War I used to wonder what would 
become of us if the General were killed. Now I think we 
should have jogged intolerably with Moll Harness. 1 I shall 
tear your letter as you desire; you must consider this equally 
confidential and tear it too.” 

The Peshwa’s confidant still remained to be accounted for. 


1 May be Lord Hastings. 
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Trimbakji approached Captain Pottinger, now in charge of the 
-district of Ahmednagar, for the terms of surrender. Pottinger, 
•elated, sent a letter of protection to Trimbakji if he surrendered. 
The letter read: “Be it known you are now wandering in the 
woods in fear of your life; do not hesitate but come in without 
distrust and have a meeting with Mr. Elphinstone who is com¬ 
ing to Ahmednuggur. There is no fear whatever for your life; 
you shall meet your wife and children. Consider this writing as 
an assurance; act accordingly to what has been written”. Elphin¬ 
stone was very angry with Pottinger for having written such a 
letter to Trimbakji. He wrote immediately “I beg you to an¬ 
nounce immediately that it is annulled and that his only chance 
of his life is to throw himself unconditionally on the mercy of 
the British Government. If he should come in there is nothing 
left but to make the same declaration ... and then let him go. 
This ought to be done in the most public manner before many 
witnesses and Trimbuckjee be given safe conduct to a certain 
distance in any direction he pleased, with a clear explanation, 
that he would be pursued within 24 hours after he shall have 
heen released. To enable you to release Trimbuckjee I shall send 
a official letter which will relieve you from all responsibility”. 
Elphinstone, said Pottinger, had no power to have written as he 
did. He regarded the terms granted as a “friendly reception 
when you tell a man to come without fear. ...” 

Trimbakji was eventually captured by Captain Swanston at 
the orders of Captain Briggs who was in charge of Khandesh. 
Trimbakji had taken shelter in the village of Ahurgaum when 
Swanston took him by surprise: “Trimbuckjee was at this 
moment lying on his cot and had but time to fly to the upper 
part of the house where he concealed himself among some straw. 
He was, however, soon discovered and seized without the 
smallest resistance”. Trimbakji showed “no symptoms of fear till 
I placed him in irons. He then addressed me trembling and said 
that he hoped I would not put him to death—as that during the 
Paishwa’s Government, and whilst he was Badjerow’s servant, 
he had never committed any act without orders of his master. 
If it was, however, the determination of the English Govern¬ 
ment to punish him, he begged that ! would use all my endea- 
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vours that it might be confinement for life—but not by any 
means ignominious death”. 

Elphinstone had invited the opinion of Nilkant Shastry on 
Trimbakfi's crime. The Shastry said that there was no evidence 
to implicate Trimbakji in the murder of Gangadhar but he could 
be punished for robbery. But robbery in Hindu law could not 
be visited with capital punishment. “I am, however, unwilling 
to set aside the decision of Nulkunt Raw Shastry, and I, there¬ 
fore, beg that Trimbuckji may be kept in prison for the pre¬ 
sent. ..” 8 Trimbakji had been betrayed by Jayajee Patail of 
Ahurgaum, of whom Briggs wrote, that he “has ventured so 
much in discovering Trimbuckjee’s retreat I beg to recommend 
him to your favourable notice”. And the other was Seyajee, of 
the same village, who “in coming forward as informer against 
Trimbuckjee considers his life in imminent danger”. To him, 
Briggs suggested, that the village Ahurgaum be given by a 
sannad in perpetuity fetching a annual revenue of Rs. 1,500. 

Among the many things that had to be done in settling the 
newly conquered territories, quite a number like those mention¬ 
ed above, had to receive a reward for the betrayal of the Peshwa. 
Among the Elphinstone Papers there is a long list of the names 
of informers given by James Grant, in his own hand, who were 
deserving of notice and reward for what they had done. 8 British 
wisdom in these affairs was mostly guided by their master spy, 

2 Camp Ahmednuggur, 2nd July, 1818 

My dear Briggs, 

“I heartily wish you ioy of your success in seizing Trimbuckjee. 
After all your labor. . . Swanston must have exerted himself greatly and 
managed well. . . . Having spared Trimbuckjee’s life to conciliate the 
Faishwa and Malcolm, having since promised that it should be spared, it 
would not be dignified to take it away when in our power. I shall, there¬ 
fore, consign him once more to Thannah and return to the same situation 
precisely in which he was before all this turmoil will show very strongly 
our immovable serenity and the vanity of all attempts to disturb us.’ r 
(Elphinstone) 

* There are two lists of names on rolls of paper. The first list records 
only names of individuals due for pension. There are 174 names and the 
total pensions came to Rs. 2,12,500. It is the second list that gives names 
with remarks on what each individual has done. A few names even on 
the first list bear some remarks. 
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Ballaji Punt Nathoo. I may quote a few cases, with the remarks 
against their names, and the reward granted. 

Sattara, 31st March, 1819. 

“Cundoo Punt 1,200/ Angria’s carcoon gave the information 
about Sindia's letters. You once gave him 1,000 Rs. as enam. 

“Aunajee 100. Formerly a servant of Trimbuckjee’s. This man 
before the war was most active. He had frequently come to 
me two or three times in the night from 25th October to the 
5th November, 1817, now with Robertson. 

“Janardhin Swajee Mahiskur 1,000. You will recollect our 
friend Janoba. He was brought by Jeswunt Rao Ghorpura. 
Janoba is besides a great intriguer and to pension him may 
be politic. The 1,000 rupees is what Ballaji Punt thinks he 
ought to get. This has led me to look over all my notes and 
certainly all those who came to give information. Jeswant 
Row Ghorepura’s is the most important and correct. He is 
handsomely provided for and deserves it. I like the old rascat 
with all his sins. 

“Mahadajee Buchajee 600. This man gave you constant in¬ 
formation through Ballaji Punt ... about Trimbuckjee in all 
the Trimbuckjee’s time etc. 

“Mahoobajee Punt Latey 60. Gunga Baee, the wife of Bagma- 
cheekur, was in Bajeerow’s confidence. This man was her yar* 
and used to tell you what was going on. It occurs to me that 
it might be more creditable to our Government not to have 
him on a pension list—a set of low intelligence—and disclose 
to the world our art in getting information unless they be (of)| 
some political consequence—2 or 300 Rs. is to such people 
given by M.E. on his leaving the Deccan might be better than 
pensioning them 

“Sewnam Punt and Trimback Punt were two carcoons of 
Mowas Row Rastia, employed by Ballajee Punt in obtaining 
intelligence, on seeing people at their houses whom he could 
not have had personal intercourse with, without creating sus¬ 
picion, they'behaved faithfully to him and he says merely to 

4 That is Bs. 1,200 expected by the individual. 

1 Lover. 
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mention their names as well as entitle (them) to 100 Rs. each 
as pension. 

“Bulwant Rao Widh 600. This most beautiful girl in Poona 
married into Pithey family was his daughter. The story of this 
Helen is known to all the world. 

“Govind Chimnajee Deo 600. A pimp and panderer of Baji 
Row (200 Rs.) 

“Maru Joshee Landgay 600. A buffoon and a low fellow of 
the Peshwa. If we pension the pimps of Bajee Row what should 
be done with the beauties of his Court.” 

A detailed information on innumerable personalities was 
collected both for Poona and Sattara. A regular Who’s Who was 
made of individuals during some period of time, even prior to 
the accession of Bajirao. Regular family histories were com¬ 
piled, and every known detail of an individual’s life was care¬ 
fully looked into. For example: “Dinkur Pukt Putwurdhun and 
Bajuba Putwurdhun, the sons of Ballajee Putwurdhun—common 
carcoons who rose to great favour through their wives. Bajee 
Row gave them wealth, houses and property, and took away 
some of it again, when they refused to attend Bhow Manke- 
shwar’s office”. Such information was of great value when settl¬ 
ing the country, for without the aid of friendly Indians, the 
administration of the newly acquired territory was practically 
impossible. Not the best but perhaps the undesirables would, 
at first, join hands with the conquerors. Most of the evil of this 
early administration sprang from the advice of Indians who 
were willing, for personal promotion and gain, to pander to the 
needs of their new masters. But it was Britain’s good fortune, 
to have at the helm of affairs a body of administrators, the like 
of whom were not to be found during the rest of the British rule 
in India. At the head stood Mountstuart Elphrnstone with 
H. D. Robertson at Poona, Henry Pottinger at Ahmednagar, John 
Briggs at Khandesh, the historian of the Marathas, James Grant, 
as Political Agent at Sattara, Mr. Thackeray in the Carnatic and 
later William Chiplin, who was to succeed Elphinstone as the 
Commissioner of the Deccan. Details of their labours are given 
in my book The Aftermath (1818-1826). 
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Now that the Peshwa was in exile, Trimbafcji forgotten in 
prison, the armies dispersed and the ambitions of the Maratha 
Princes ended, Lord Hastings could congratulate the architects 
of this victory. Elphinstone must deserve a special mention. 
'‘Though the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone does not strictly 
come within the description he has had too marked a personal 
share in the military operations of that quarter, and has too 
signally promoted the success by the generous example of his 
intrepidity, in exigencies the most perilous, to be omitted when 
praise is given to the conduct and valour of the army. But be* 
yond this participation in the dangers of the troops, Mr. Elphin¬ 
stone had in his capacity of Commissioner so great a part in 
guiding the application of the force that the favorable issue is to- 
be mainly ascribed to his ability in this direction. ...” This 
proclamation was issued on 29th August, 1818. 

Before we take up Elphinstone’s settlement of the Deccan, as 
its Commissioner, his first act was to seek the advice of Thomas 
Munro, who was already known for his civil administration of 
the newly acquired Province after the wars with Tipu in 1792 
and later in 1799. Munro’s letter to Elphinstone about this time 
must have made a deep impression on his mind, for he appears 
to have accepted the advice given and acted accordingly in his 
settlement. Both he and Munro had great respect for indigenous 
institutions which they desired to propagate. 

Camp near Gholapoor, 12th May, 1818. 

“The duties on which you have been employed have render¬ 
ed you much more competent for the management of a 
broken up Empire than you could have been by the study of 
all the regulations of Codes of Calcutta and Madras together. 
It is too much regulation that ruins everything. Englishmen 
are as great fanatics in politics as Mahomedans in religion. 
They suppose that no country can be ruled without English 
institutions. The natives of this country have enough of their 
laws to answer every useful object of internal administration ; 
and if we maintain and protect them our work will be easy. 
If not disturbed by innovations the country will in very 
few months rule itself. All that we have to do is to keep our 
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faith—to maintain a respectable rule—to act firmly but mildly 
—and to proceed gradually and with the concurrence of the 
jageerdars in all changes that may affect them. 

*1 hope you will on receipt of this write to Lord Hastings 
to permit me to retire from my command whenever (you) have 
to do so without inconvenience—and that I may be allowed 
to judge of the time myself—I shall not quit the command 
while 1 think that my retaining it is essential to the publick. 
gain.” 

. Munro had cleared the Carnatic of the Peshwa’s army and 
wrote on 17th May, 1818, that “there is no enemy in this part 
of the country”. He said the Peshwa was treacherous but “his 
treachery is the natural consequence of his connection with 
us—every sovereign who is in his own dominions controlled by 
a foreign subsidiary force must become timid, cunning and 
treacherous. We induce the treachery we punish. We may say of 
the allowance to Bajee Row as Alexander the Great said of one 
of his gifts to some Greek. It may be too much for Bajee Row 
•to receive but not for John Company ... to give”. 

His desire to leave the country was due to his failing eyesight. 
Elphinstone wrote that he was sorry that General Munro was 
losing his eyes; and on 24th May, “I am so far on my way to 
meet Gen. Munro before he quits the country”. Some days later: 
“Gen. Munro left us this morning”. Elphinstone said he was 
“a man of strong practical good sense, he was simple, good 
natured and good humoured. His activity and youthfulness of 
mind was easily pleased with everything. He had youthful 
imagination. And all these qualities were heightened by their 
contrast with his stern countenance and searching eye”. 

Chaplin was to take over the Carnatic from Munro. Munro 
was not impatient to be off but “the weakness of my sight does 
not enable me to write and read so much as is requisite for 
•discharging efficiently the task before me. ...” It was from 
Madras on 3rd October, 1818, that he wrote: “I have taken my 
passage in the Castlereagh which was to sail on the 25th. He 
thanked Elphinstone for his kindness and liberal support in 
his endeavour “to accomplish the share of the general service 
assigned to me under your conduct”. Like a good friend, again 
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on the 25th, the day he was to sail, “I shall embark in a few 
hours," and thanked Elphinstone for “Mr. Adam’s letter which 
is very satisfactory to me and highly honorable to you". And 
though in great hustle he said he could not leave the country 
■“without once more thanking you for all your kindness to 
myself”. 

Before leaving the shore he requested a favour: “I am you 
know a Scotchman and always recollect my friends when I 
have my favor to beg of them. I wish to get a nephew of mine... 
under Mr. Chaplin”. On the 30th August, 1819, he wrote from 
Ayr: “When I left Madras I had very little idea of ever visiting 
India again but I had scarcely landed when found that I should 
be obliged to go back to Madras". But his eyes continued to 
get worse, and he wrote to Elphinstone at long intervals just 
.short letters. They were to meet again. 

About the same time Elphinstone had to part with another 
dear friend. “Close leaves the country by way of China” and 
wrote to Elphinstone from Canton and Macao in December, 
1819. Close inherited a decent fortune from his uncle. “My 
brother,” he wrote, “tells me I shall have £ 2000 a year or even 
more ... I cannot conceive what I ought to wish for more." 
From the warmth of their personal letters Close was a dear 
friend, as dear as Adam. From Macao, in January, 1820, Close 
said he would now return to Calcutta and “go home with fond 
hopes of the happiness of meeting you some time or other here 
or in London, but do let me exhort you, as one of the truest 
friends you have in the world, to think seriously about it I am 
now on the eve of 34 and next Octr. you must, I judge, be 40... 
God bless you my dear Elphinstone and rest assured that no one 
can be more sincerely and affectionately attached to you than 
he who signs himself—R. Close”. He was back in India from 
December, 1821, but left again by the Wellington on 21st 
January, 1824. 

Extremely conscientious Elphinstone was doubtful about the 
successful settlement of the Peshwa’s territories. “I am ... not 
quite easy at the idea of a settlement on which so much of 
the happiness of so many people depends being carried through 
by my inexperienced Collectors without any one more experienc¬ 
ed to guide them”, he wrote to Munro. But he was deeply im- 
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pressed with Munro’s suggestions previously given and wrote 
to Adam the following lines: 


Poona, 11th June, 1818. 

“I shall soon write you what I think of the settlement of 
this country. The basis of my system is that nothing ought 
to be altered without great and apparent necessity, at all 
events not until we thoroughly understd. the present system, 
and see how it works. I am convinced that the Maratta plan, 
if cleared of abuses and vigorously acted on, will be very well 
for the people, and I should dread to see judges and chapras- 
ses almost as much as missionaries. The country ought not 
to be made over to the regular Government until we have 
determined by experience how it ought to be governed. You 
will not suspect me of wishing to carve out a little Govern¬ 
ment for myself. In fact, all the motives, spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, make me impatient to go home, and I look with some 
dread to the task of civil settlement which is new to me, and 
which is important beyond any that occurs in human affairs, 
but I have an advantage over more experienced civil officers 
in my knowledge of my ignorance. . . .” 

Yet he requested Adam to send him the Bengal and Madras 
Regulations. Colebrooke’s and Harrington’s books, the 5th 
Report with all its appendices and any other books on judicial 
and revenue administration. “Pray attend to this and do it 
speedily . . . consider this as a point of duty which is the only 
way to make you punctual.” 

Elphinstone said the best way of securing the tranquillity of 
the country was to conciliate the people. The Marathas, by 
setting up the Raja of Sattara, the jagirdars by liberality, the 
Brahmins by keeping up the pensions and religious instructions, 
the servants of the Peshwa by employment, both civil and mili¬ 
tary, and the generality of people by a good and just Govern¬ 
ment But in this task of conciliating the people there was a 
disgruntled element that needed to be controlled with a strong 
hand. At the close of the war it was found that quite some por¬ 
tion of the native troops took to plundering and disturbing the 
peace of the country. So harassed were the British that they 
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aftm came to a settlement that was advantageous to the toe. 
Elphinstone towed that the Peshwa's disbanded army would 
pose a similar problem. And the geography of the land would 
immensely help a desultory war against the British. Elphinstone 
was, therefore, determined to mete out exemplary punishment. 
He had three men blown from the mouth of the cannon for what 
was not so heinous a crime. He says: “They had proceeded no 
no further than assembling 50 horse for the execution of a 
scheme which involved the expulsion of the British from the 
Maratha country”. But he justified his cruel punishment on the 
ground “that the state of the country, and the nature of the 
conspiracy rendered their punishment indespensable”. He issued 
strict orders that when caught plundering no mercy be shown 
and even “in case of doubt to be summarily tried and executed”. 
The result was as Elphinstone states “that the threat thus 
proclaimed contributed to the fact that the whole of the 
Peshwa's army dispersed without an attempt to plunder”. Such 
strict measures are always justified in extraordinary times. One 
of the blessings of the early British rule in India was the esta¬ 
blishment of law and order that was sadly lacking after the 
disintegration of both the Mughal and Maratha Empire. 

In spite of the firm hand with which this recalcitrant element 
was controlled, Elphinstone still feared danger from certain 
directions. “The Nizam’s country is the most probable situation 
for an assemblage and any serious disturbance ... in that terri¬ 
tory, would have a powerful effect on ours.” A 1 war with any 
native prince would draw out the adventurers, and a slight 
success would excite a good many to enter the lists. Bajirao 
with his wealth, though far away, could still engage in mischief. 
A bold pretender like Amritrao’s son could become a source 
of trouble. But in case of a war in any other part of the country, 
the withdrawal of the troops from the Deccan would very pro¬ 
bably encourage a popular rebellion. But what held these forces 
in control was, Elphinstone said, “the greatness of our real 
power and the greater force of our reputation”. Therefore, the 
greatest danger to be avoided was interference “with the religi¬ 
ous prejudices of the Natives”. These, Elphinstone Mid, “will 
never be braved”. Overwhelming in physical force “our strength 
consists in the want of energy and the disunion of our enemies”. 

m-16 
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There was a talisman, he said, which if it animated and united the 
Indians “would leave us without a single adherent". This talis¬ 
man was called religion, “a power so obvious that it is astonish¬ 
ing our enemies have not more frequently and systematically 
employed it against us”. This fear was, indeed, prophetic. The 
mutiny of 1857, and later the Mahatma, both utilised this power 
over the minds of the people which gave many unhappy mo¬ 
ments to the British raj in India. So long as they enjoyed the 
confidence of the natives, Elphinstone was of the opinion, the 
boldest innovation would be accepted "but that once lost, our 
most cautious measures would involve us in danger”. And with 
tolerable vigilance and promptitude, joined with moderation, 
which, as Elphinstone said, "the Government seems determined 
to show,” they were, for the present, safe from all disturbances. 
"The disaffected will be kept under by our force until they 
become insignificant and in a few years all will be quiet and 
well disposed.” In the margin of this document, near the last 
paragraph, Elphinstone had written in pencil, perhaps some time 
later: "All this has turned out quite as well as was expected”. 

Elphinstone observed the eagerness of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to take under its control the Peshwa’s territories. Their 
impatience to come by the Peshwa's dominions, wrote Elphin¬ 
stone to Adam, could hardly surpass my anxiety to return home 
"now that all the most interesting part is over”. Elphinstone 
yearned "to go home and enjoy a year or two while I am not 
too old”. He drew Adam’s attention to Sir Evan Napean’s 
behaviour. He was the Governor of Bombay. He had, without 
consulting Elphinstone, appointed a gentleman "to succeed, al¬ 
most to supersede, Briggs in Khandesh”. He would do the same 
to Pottinger but they were personal friends. Briggs was, said 
Elphinstone, a clever, active and intelligent fellow who would 
find a place in the diplomatic service. The task allotted to 
Grant, Resident at Sattara was, indeed, difficult; it required con¬ 
siderable experience and knowledge of the people with whom 
he had to deal. Besides the Raja had to be given the right direc¬ 
tion and Grant had fortunately won over the Raja's confidence 
and "what to another would be difficult... is easy and certain to 
him”. And, therefore, "the public service would suffer by his 
removal”, and he ought to be provided for if he loses Sattara 
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But die person “who I shall be most sorry to see displaced on 
public ground is Captain Robertson of Poona, who, in spite of 
the affectation of his style, shows an uncommon degree of good 
sense and even of genius for civil duties united with the utmost 
zeal and industry and a great deal of method”. These were the 
men who were his co-workers and close friends. He was their 
captain and it was with this team that the sound foundation 
of the British rule in western India was laid. The threat to dis¬ 
place them unnerved Elphinstone. He would rather go home 
than remain: “Tell me what you think of my going home and 
for God’s sake tell me to go for I am now in that humour that 
I should regret my getting any appointment that should prevent 
my executing my design ... I wish Malcolm had Bombay. .. 

For some time Elphinstone believed that Malcolm would re¬ 
place him in the Deccan. “I feel confident of delivering over 
charge to you and I am very much delighted with that part of 
the prospect.” He had learnt that for the present he was to con¬ 
tinue till the pleasure of the Court of Directors was known. 
This was written to Malcolm on the 21st September, 1818. Just 
five days later, he wrote to Adam, “I have a great many thanks 
to return for your magnificent letter of the 24th. ... Your official 
one of course determines my fate for I had no thought of with¬ 
drawing until Lord Hastings should decide on giving up the 
country to the regular Government”. Writing to Chaplin on the 
30th, he said: “I find I am likely to be here longer than I wish¬ 
ed or intended ... and L. Hastings contemplates it being kept 
up for 2 or 3 years at least”. He was, therefore, now secure in 
the Commissionership of the Deccan. 

In October, 1818, Elphinstone refused a baronetcy: 

Poona, 3rd October, 1818. 


My dear Adam, 

“I enclose a copy of a letter from Lord Keith. I wish you 
would offer Lord Hastings my grateful acknowledgement for 
his liberal and kind support. I need scarcely beg you not to 
mention what is said of his backing my application as you 
will readily imagine thart no application is intended. Lord 
Keith is kind and affectionate beyond my expectations. I have 
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written to him that I rejoiced they refused the Baronetcy as. 
I should have been mortified to admit the superiority of an 
honor I should have shared with half the Aldermen of London 
over one which I have by birth and which none can bold but 
a gentleman. Perhaps you will laugh at the Scotchness of this 
notion. I was so much impressed with the difficulties of get¬ 
ting noticed in India, and had so just a sense of my own 
merits that I am agreeably disappointed at being distinguished 
at all and am well satisfied with the honour of refusing a title 
so seldom tendered to people in this country.” 

He thanked his uncle the same day for his kindness and 
interest in him, and said: “Not the least among my obligation 
is caused by your declining the Baronetcy. I am so used to see 
Indian services passed over even when far more entitled to 
notice than mine that it is no disappointment to me to be let 
alone. ...” Writing to him of the possibility of his continuance 
in the Deccan, for the next two or three years, he said that his 
present employment was “so interesting as securing and regula¬ 
tion a new conquest, with ample powers civil and military, with 
plenty of troops and with the most liberal support from the 
Governor-General’' that he wished for nothing better. He felt, 
if he did well here, he was justified for looking towards Bom¬ 
bay or Madras. But if Malcolm had a chance for Bombay he 
would never interfere “even if his standings and services were 
not far superior to mine”; but if he were provided for “I should 
hope to be considered”. There may be servants in the service 
of the Company with great merit but there were few who “have 
served so completely an apprenticeship in the art of governing 
as I have done”. Thanking his uncle, at the close of the letter, 
he mentions: “I was much flattered by your mentioning Lord 
Wellesley as taking an interest in me. I retain the highest res¬ 
pect for him and I am prouder to have been made a Resident 
by his brother (the Duke) than if I had got a Government from 
any other person”. To Malcolm on 5th October: "They offered 
me a Baronetcy which my dear friends declined. I do not sup¬ 
pose they will make you a Grand Cross till they hear of Mahdi- 
poor”. The Governorship of Bombay was soon to be contested 
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for and Elphinstone, with the aid of uncle William, was to win 
and Malcolm to return home for some time. 

Elphinstone was in charge of the Deccan for a short time and 
his policy was to continue the Maratha administration with as 
few innovations as possible. His main purpose was to remove all 
evil practices that had crept in since Bajirao’s accession, and 
revitalise the old institutions for which, like Munro, he had 
respect and faith. Therefore, he continued the revenue system of 
the Marathas without farming (by which revenue collection was 
auctioned) which was immediately abandoned. Revenue collec¬ 
tions to be made from the village patels, through agents, ap¬ 
pointed by Government. The revenue to be levied according to 
the actual state of the village without reference to the payment 
made by the village in the past. No new impost to be levied; 
and the more vexatious cesses to be abolished. The old punish¬ 
ments by fines was to be continued, taking care they were not 
abused. All lands that were rent-free to remain with the pre¬ 
sent proprietors subject hereafter to show their sannads and 
prove their titles. All were to be assured that property of such 
nature would never be interfered with except as punishment 
for treason or rebellion. Tagirs may be continued to those per¬ 
sons who did not join Bajirao, and those who did were to lose 
them to the Government. Various rights and claims were to be 
consolidated under the name of Mokassa etc., but care to be 
taken not to limit the Government right to future interference 
regarding them. Tahsildars to be appointed, who were to call 
for village accounts, and to collect the balances due to Govern¬ 
ment. Large remissions to be given. Balances of the previous 
year to be collected. They were not to interfere with the current 
collections. Bankers were not to be allowed to levy exorbitant 
rates of interest. Enam holders to prove their titles. Gaming 
houses and shops for the sale of liquor forbidden. In the levy 
of land revenue great care was to be taken against over-assess¬ 
ment; and all encouragement to be given to the ryot to increase 
cultivation. Customs to be collected according to old usage. The 
Collectors must be easy of approach and a ready hearing given to 
•nil complaints. Mamlatdars and patels to be seldom called away 
from their districts. Grants for istawah to be made with the 
greatest caution and never without full knowledge. A few of 
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these suggestions remained pious wishes, a few more were diffi¬ 
cult of execution, and those introduced underwent a substantial 
change in actual practice. The success or failure of Elphinstone’s 
early economic settlement goes beyond his stay in this coun¬ 
try. The land settlement was an unalloyed failure till the new 
revision settlement of 1838 at Indapur in Poona District. 6 

Elphinstone felt the military expenditure far more than the 
revenues of the Deccan could bear. In his letter to Adam, he 
said that the expense of maintaining a regular army amounted 
to “upwards of a crore of rupees”. The expense of General 
Smith’s division “has for the last year exceeded 50 lacks a year”. 
We have a number of letters from Elphinstone to the General 
requesting him to reduce their expenditure. He found the 
Peshwa much better off, but that was due to extra exactions, 
“and the whole of the regular revenue came into his treasury”, 
while their establishment was large because they had still much 
to learn and “all the sources of revenue to explore”. But Elphin¬ 
stone held hopes that “the expenses will rapidly diminish every 
year and the revenue will increase, though not with equal rapi¬ 
dity, and the conquests, which now only help to pay the char¬ 
ges, rendered necessary by our general war will yield a large 
revenue to relieve our old encumbrances”. Besides, the country 
was still in a very unsettled condition, with fear of insurrections 
all round. He, therefore, requested the authorities at Calcutta to 
tolerate a lesser income and higher expenditure for some time. 

Writing to his uncle on 2nd January, 1819, he said, “I am now 
beginning to make large reduction in our military expense, the 
extent of which greatly surpassed all my calculations. Great 
reductions have been made already since the war but none so 
sweeping as these”. 

He spoke of an expedition to Sawantwari but the rest of the 
country was fairly quiet. “There is little news in India and none 
in this part of it; all our new conquests are as quiet as Bengal, 
and the people apparently quite contented. The soldiers, minis¬ 
ters and greater brahmins of course are not.” His own future 
was still in the balance, but when his Commissionership ended “I 

* See Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak (1818-1868) 
by R. P. Choksey. Also Economic Life in the Bombay Deccan (1818-1939). 
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should prefer it to Council but should otherwise be a candidate 
for the latter appointment”. The only two, perhaps, besides 
others for the Governor General’s Council in Bengal, were Sir 
Henry Strachey or Sir Edward Colebrpoke “but as the best is not 
always chosen I would not hesitate to try my luck”. This was 
merely to sound uncle William on the possibility of such an 
appointment. He had written in a similar strain to cousin Adam 
also previously. 

But in spite of the heavy expenditure, civil and military, “it 
is satisfactory to observe the fruit of your expenditure in the 
entire tranquillity of the country which never was equalled 
under the old Government”, he wrote to Adam, as he did to his 
uncle. He suggested that the settlement with the Raja of Sattara 
could wait but with the jagirdars it might be commenced “and 
there are even advantages in bringing it to an immediate con¬ 
clusion”. The lesser jagirdars were told to produce their san- 
nads “so that I shall be able, within a few weeks, to complete 
the settlement with that class”. This settlement with the jagirdars 
was an easy task but men like Chintaman Rao Patwardhan be¬ 
came, for some time, a source of great nuisance. The entire 
episode with Chintaman Rao savours of a certain amount of 
humour. Later in 1822, when Elphinstone was the Governor of 
Bombay, the jagirdars objected to being subjected to the juris¬ 
diction of the much dreaded adawlats. The fear was overcome 
by the appointments of an Agent for the Sardars with an ap¬ 
peal only to the Governor in Council. The British firmly believ¬ 
ed in maintaining the privileged orders. To protect vested 
interests became their special care, often with dire consequences 
to the people at large. 

Crimes were to be investigated according to the forms of 
justice usual in the country. Elphinstone was for enforcing the 
existing laws and customs, for example, the Brahmins were to 
be free from capital punishment except when guilty of treason. 
Rent-free lands were to be sanctioned to them when the Bhils 
and Ramosis behaved well; they were to assist the patel in 
maintaining order in the village in which they had their lands. 
Thasildars were to assist in dispensing justice with the zamindars 
and patels aided by punchayats and arbitrators. The village in¬ 
stitutions were to remain untouched and the punchayats to aid 
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in aB legal and social dispensations of the village communities. 
AM revenue servants should also assist in public duties. All 
punishments to be inflicted by mamlatdars whose powers limited 
to fine were one or two rupees or imprison for two days. The 
powers for severe punishment were vested in the Collectors. 
Patels were never to be displaced except for treason. All confes¬ 
sions to be voluntary. 

In civil suits the punchayats were to act, whose awards were 
not to be set aside without some glaring impropriety. Puncha¬ 
yats were formed in several ways according to the usage of the 
Maratha society. Mamlatdars to meddle as little as possible 
with civil suits. Parties not satisfied with the decision of the 
panchayat could appeal to the Collector. Adoption and hostages 
to be as in the days of the Peshwa. Eminent shastris to form a 
court for important cases of caste, religion etc. 

In a summary on the civil arrangements in these newly 
acquired territories, Elphinstone drew an ideal picture of the 
conditions that prevailed: “To sum up the effects of our revenue, 
police and judicial systems, we have a revenue lighter, more 
equal and more certain assessment, less speculation and conse¬ 
quently less profit to the agents of Government. In police, more 
attention and more vigor but less violence and so far less effi¬ 
ciency. In civil justice, the great change is that Government has 
taken on itself the whole responsibility of protecting peoples* 
rights but there is more form, more purity and more delay in 
some cases and less in others. In criminal justice, more system, 
more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, more certain punish¬ 
ment for all crimes except robbery and for that both less cer¬ 
tain and less severe”. 

Though not all, but quite a substantial portion of what is 
stated, was true. In 1821, three years after the establishment of 
the new administration, Mr. Chaplin, who succeeded Elphinstone 
as the Commissioner of the Deccan, sent queries to the Collec¬ 
tors regarding the various aspects of their administration. The 
reply of the Collector of Kaira to the last query can be fairly 
taken as typical of the feelings of any other Collector in Gujarat 
or elsewhere. 

“What is the general feeling towards Government and the 
common opinion of its measures? 
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‘The measures of our Government are sot properly under¬ 
stood by the natives and I really cannot say what opinion they 
may entertain of them. Our lenity towards the coolies and the 
regular payment of their grass, I have little doubt, was at first 
attributed to our ignorance, though the continuance of it now 
be attributed to our justice, and the good effects of the measure 
is universally allowed. The introduction of the tallatees was at 
first supposed to be a measure intended merely to increase the 
revenue and was opposed in consequence, the ryots now how¬ 
ever often feel and acknowledge the advantage of it. I have 
heard people suppose that even the Adawlut was instituted 
merely for the purpose of deriving the revenue, and I am in¬ 
clined to believe that many of our measures are supposed to 
have the same object in view. We have now, however, secured 
the confidence of the people, our love of justice and the wish 
to protect every one is acknowledged, and our measures, there¬ 
fore* are looked upon without alarm, though we cannot expect 
tb#t any innovation will be viewed by natives with satisfaction.” 

On the question of innovations, Elphinstone was determined, 
as previously stated, to have as few as possible, if any. Writing 
to Adam: “My grand secret for doing all this good is to leave 
the laws and institutions as I found them, and considering the 
prosperity of this country under an ill administered Govern¬ 
ment I cannot but think the same system would be sufficient to 
make it flourish to a great extent when administered by pure 
and vigorous hands”. Therefore, he entertained some hope of 
establishing “a system of Government in this country” before 
he left. This would take him a year or eighteen months but 
Munro told him to wait for two or three years. But he expected 
to leave early: “My plan would be to set out overland the in¬ 
stant I would leave my present duty”, he wrote to Adam. He 
had 50,000 rupees, and expected quite a handsome reward from 
the Directors for his Commissionership “which is already 5 
times the duration, and has been carried on in war and peace 
with much more responsibility. H this be done I shall be well 
He was, besides, doubtful if the Bombay Government 
would accept his plans of settlement. If they did not than aU 
his labour was “wearisome and vain”. He was determined to 
lose no time. But he was always aware that his sense of duty 
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and reluctance to leave the task undertaken unfinished would 
compel him to stay in India. Having, therefore, entertained 
hopes of returning, he feared, that, as Munro said, he might 
have yet to remain for an uncertain period. 

As a Commissioner, Elphinstone had to tour the country. In 
July, he was two days in Sirur and seven or eight days at 
Ahmednagar. “I am now half way between that place and Toka 
on my way to Candeish.” In Khandesh there was cholera, in 
which three Europeans and a number of natives died. The coun¬ 
try was in alarm. Here he saw ruin and deserted villages. 
“Nandubar ... is a large village for Candeish (with) 200 houses”. 
Khandesh was overgrown with jungle, infested with tigers. 
Besides the tigers, this portion of the country had been the 
victim of the Pindaris: “Those ruffians often visited this town 
(Nandubar) on their expeditions. ... The whole ruined as it 
is, this is the largest town we have seen in Candeish and the 
prettiest place since we left the valley of Sattara. ...” And so 
Elphinstone describes this landscape of ruin and desertion. By 
the 15th August he wrote: “Tomorrow we return to the Deckan, 
as the inhabitants of Candeish always call that country”. He 
was scarcely well since he left Sirur. 

He returned via Nasik. On the 21st August: “I had an assem¬ 
blage of Bramins in the Paishwa's fine palace at Nussick and 
gave away 10,000 Rs. among them”. These were some of the 
ways he adopted to keep this influential class of people happy 
and attached to the new order. It being the rainy season “the 
whole country is flooded and the ghauts dreadfully slippery. Rain 
came—looking well and in high spirits”. On the 15th September 
he is in Poona. The mornings were “clear sky, cool air and 
pleasurable feelings which sometimes mark the end of the rainy 
season”. He was happy to see the Sungam. He had received 
some papers and found that India was in news at home. “It 
will blow over and we shall sink as usual into neglect and 
oblivion.” He felt he had been idle “since I came to Poona and 
have been planning new houses and gardens and new leisures”. 
For once he appeared relaxed. “After walking a little in the 
moonlight I shut myself in my room and enjoyed the feeling oi 
entire and uninterrupted leisure to which I have long been a 
stranger.” He was happy that his work kept him occupied so 
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that he never felt any sort of ennui or uneasiness. He was read¬ 
ing Lalla Rookh “pleased with the poem itself and flattered by 
its allusions to my travels’*. The year 1818 ends with the re¬ 
mark: “The country is quite quiet*’. 

Bajirao had immense treasures when his kingdom suddenly 
fell into British hands. The British were well aware of it We 
have a number of letters from the Collectors to Elphinstone 
regarding the search and interrogation of individuals who were 
likely to know the whereabouts of the hidden treasures. Robert¬ 
son said: “I shall send you Narobha Owtia’s confession in a few 
days. He is a very rock to work upon ... I am half inclined 
that old Hureshwur knows more than he wishes to tell. He is 
composed of softer material and a bag of gold mohurs may 
satisfy his principles into a very malleable consistency”. Owtia’s 
confession led to Rs. 9,30,000 besides jewels he left with Colonel 
Prother. “I have already”, wrote Robertson, “got 4,17,000 Rs. 
worth of gold mohurs” belonging to the Peshwa. Other indivi¬ 
duals mentioned, who held on to the Peshwa’s treasures, were 
Appajee Sewrey who had “the whole deposit of the Peshwa”. 
Diaram Atmaram had information, wrote Robertson, “of more 
money than he acknowledges being in his hands”. Besides, 
“Gokla and Poorunderry had deposited, the former 50,000 and 
the latter 1,50,000”. 

It was a practice that a certain proportion of the recovered 
treasure went to the party that was responsible for having found 
it. This explains the utmost anxiety of these British officers to 
lay hands on the treasure. And hence there are incidents of 
utmost bitterness against one another regarding the recoveiy of 
the treasure. Robertson said on 3rd September, 1818: “Treasure 
does indeed, make men keen; here is Grant who set his face 
against it writing volumes to shew how laudable a thing it is.. 
and later, “1 am inclined to suggest a plan ... it is to appoint a 
commission for the recovery of these monies. I will give it 
information of large sums for the recovery of which I have 
taken no steps in order to prove to you that no thirst of gold 
has gained possession of my whole soul. ...” At another time: 
“1 have discovered a cellar, and a very suspicious wall in the 
Shookwar house. . . . The fortune of Gokla is buried in Neer- 
gond”. One Wanoley “may know where all the Peshwa’s trea- 
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suites are but I have a man (Ana Wang) whose brother certainly 
does know where they are but he is with the Peshwa and has 
sworn to stay by him.. . 

Here is now an example of what bitterness this treasure hunt 
sometimes led to. Briggs, writing to Elphinstone in 1819, said 
that he had heard from Dr. Jukes, who was at Thana, that 
Captain Rind had “among other things which he had men¬ 
tioned ... stated circumstances which tended directly to accuse 
me of a sinister proceeding with regard to the dislodgement of 
the treasure at Nussuck”. This letter was accompanied with a 
long correspondence and Briggs asked Elphinstone to tell Rind 
to apologise, failing which “I trust you will agree with me in 
the propriety of my laying the whole business publicly before 
you, ..The story appears that Rind, who was much nearer 
Trimbakji, was surpassed in favour of Swanston, who was sent 
by Briggs, to arrest Trimbakji. Trimbakji had treasure, which 
Rind said, he shared with Swanston and Rind lost a good 
opportunity. Hence, said Briggs, Rind's malice and anger. Rind 
further said that Briggs recovered a treasure at Nasick and only 
had his brother with him, and did not take Colonel MacDowell 
whom he should have. Besides, Briggs rendered no account of 
the treasure on his return. Briggs gave the lie to Rind when 
he produced a letter from MacDowell to state that Briggs gave 
him an account of the treasure on his return. This is an example 
to show what a scramble there was to find this treasure and 
what bitterness invariably followed its discovery. But at no time 
was Elphinstone ever implicated in any such affairs. Greed for 
wealth, so commonly found in all men, had no place in his 
character. 

In a letter to Irvine, we have Elphinstone's ideas on educa¬ 
tion, religion and conversion. On conversion we have already 
seen how averse he was and fearful of consequences that would 
follow such an attempt. Of Hindu religion and especially its 
philosophy he was rather a poor student. It does him credit 
that he was in favour of educating the people with the hope of 
improving the laws and morals in the country. But let Elphin¬ 
stone say what he thinks about them: 
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Poona* 10th January, 1819. 

My dear Irvine, 

“I read your account of the Society 7 and the printed paper 
with the utmost interest. I conceive that your society may 
be made the engine of more important benefits to man¬ 
kind than any other that has yet been formed. It long ago 
occurred to me (as indeed it must to every one) that it was 
of no use to found schools to teach the Marrattas reading un¬ 
less we give them something to read; and this could only be 
done by translations and careful selections. This your Society 
appears eager to furnish and if they persevere in a reasonable 
course, I conceive they will accomplish the greatest adven¬ 
ture ... I confess myself firmly convinced that the most effec¬ 
tual, perhaps the only means now remaining for checking the 
improvement, and even the conversion of the natives, is to 
attempt to convert them by forcing our doctorines upon them 
before they are prepared to receive them. I consider the 
Hindoo religion to be one great cause of the people of this 
country being so far behind Europeans in law and morals, 
and I should be very glad to see that obstacle to their im¬ 
provement removed. I am fully persuaded, that so absurd a 
superstition, could not keep its ground among an enlightened 
people ... I have often considered the state of our Empire in 
India ... and it has always appeared to me ... it would pro¬ 
bably stand for a long time, unless chance should raise up 
some false prophet, who should unite a plan for the reforma¬ 
tion of the existing religion with one for the deliverance of 
the country from foreigners. Against such a storm ... I do 
not think our power could stand one moment and this is 
exactly what attempts at conversion are likely to produce ... 
I know the School Society has resolved not to meddle with 
religion ... but I see in you an eager desire to set aside the 
resolution. . . . You, a foreigner, a object of jealousy and dis¬ 
like, scarcely half acquainted with the superstitions you are 
attacking, or with the people who adhere to it, expect to des- 

7 The Bombay Education Society in which later Elphinstone was to 
take great interest as the Governor of Bombay. Most of his educational 
efforts were through this society. 
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troy the Hindoo religion in 50 years? To return to the School 
Society . . . take the most unexceptionable Hindoo books of 
morals without even cutting out the exceptionable passages 
and make intelligible translations of them into Marrattas. 
Their cheapness will give them a great advantage even with 
students over other Hindoo books, and with the poor, they 
will be the only manuals of Institutions. If you do not alter 
them even the bramins can find nothing to blame. . . .” 

In another letter about the same time when Malcolm objected 
to educating the natives, Elphinstone wrote: 

Poona, 27th January, 1819. 

My dear Malcolm, 

“... I read your letter to the School Society with interest. 
I agree with you about converting but not about the danger 
of imparting knowledge to the natives. Our coming neces¬ 
sarily does much mischief from our superior knowledge—it 
will also do some good and this is the most important part 
of it. It is the duty of all Governments to instruct their sub¬ 
jects may have lost the French Hayte and the Spaniards 
doubt the danger. The acquisition of knowledge by their sub¬ 
jects may have lost the French Hayte and the Spaniards 
South America but it preserved half the world to the Romans, 
gave them a hold on the manners and opinions of their sub¬ 
jects, and left them a kind of moral Empire long after their 
physical power was destroyed. Knowledge seems to overturn 
the tyrannical and to maintain moderate Governments, and 
it is, therefore, to be hoped it may strengthen ours, but at 
any rate danger from it is, therefore, distant and uncertain, 
and we have no more right to stifle the growing knowledge 
of our subjects, than Herod had to massacre the innocents 
because he believed some one of them was to dethrone 
him. .. 

We shall have to say more on these problems of education, 
religion etc., when Elphinstone is the Governor of Bombay. But 
thinking on these questions had already begun. On abolishing 
Sati Elphinstone was equally cautious: “If we succeed we save 
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100 or 100,000 victims from voluntary immolation. If we fail 
we involve sixty millions in all the horrors of war and 
revolution. We are in more danger for attempts to tamper with 
the prejudices of the natives than from all the military force 
of Europe and Asia. ...” Such wisdom was the foundation of 
the British Empire in India. 



Chapter XV 


Farewell to the Deccan 


January of 1819 opened with “parties, dinners, great and small, 
visitors and social times”. To Malcolm, “we are all very gay 
here at present dancing quadrills and admiring boleros and 
shawl dances. Most of my party are in love and will be 
married. ...” He was hog hunting “eleven hours on horseback 
and killed nothing”. On 12th February: “I have today received 
intelligence which seems I am appointed Governor of Bombay. 
It gives me no delight It shuts out all hope of seeing England 
for 5 years at least and I look with some dread to so protracted 
a residence in India. Besides, I leave a new, interesting, active 
life for an old established and regulated appointment and I 
quit the field of expectations and popularity for the difficulties 
of performance and the envy of possession”. He was now think¬ 
ing of a visit to Calcutta “which unsettles me a little”. 

He lay awake one night (Feb. 23rd) and thought he would 
never be happy in Bombay as he was in Poona. He feared Bom¬ 
bay's climate. “I shall have the languor and irritability which 
made me so uncomfortable in Candeish.” Besides, he will have 
to make new social contacts. He is of a shy and retiring dis¬ 
position, any change in environment will be irksome to him. 
“The society will be new and akward to me, lawyers, merchants 
sailors etc., instead of officers whom I am used to and with whose 
ideas I sympathise—number of strangers and no intimacies.'* 
He will have to entertain on a scale which will cut deep into 
his means. His business will be complicated without being in¬ 
teresting. There will be affairs of which he will be ignorant, and 
these may escape him even before he knows what they are; 
instead of having a family for a council he will have men with 
their own views, interests and dependents; such Councillors will 
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start objections, raise difficulties and create delays. He will have 
the trammels of established customs and the restraints of English 
law, the embarrassments of orders from the Court of Directors 
and the odium of keeping up economy, as well as, that of 
occasioning expense in Lendenhall Street. His only remedy 
against all these fears was conscientious attention to duty which 
will eventually win the approbation of others. “Justice is the 
basis of all esteem and even of all permanent popularity. Cor- 
ruption wins not more than honesty. The honorable road to* 
popularity is to attend to public claims in the distribution of 
patronage**. But in the adoption of such a conduct he will have 
to pass over his friends “only to serve those of his advisers”. 
The best way was to avoid all promises expressed or implied. 
Another was not to court popularity directly “but to aim at the 
esteem of the public by steady and able conduct*’. Such were 
the fears, aims and objects of the new Governor to be. 

On the 2nd March Adam wrote: “A note just received from 
Lord Hastings says “Elphinstone is fixed for Bombay. Colville 
to be Commander-in-Chief*. I wish you joy most sincerely. I 
suppose ... old Napean will remain till the end of the year. 
You will have time to perfect most of your plans. ...” Adam 
sent an extract of a communication he received from home re- 
garding the contest for the election to the Governorship at 
Lendenhall Street. There were three candidates, Elphinstone, 
Malcolm and Munro in the run. Adam writing to Elphinstone: 
“The intelligence contained in the accompanying extract ... 
should have already reached you. I nonetheless send it for your 
persual. I am heartily glad of the arrangement on every account”. 
The extract read: “The facts therein stated are accurate. You 
will discern it to be puff in support of Malcolm’s pretensions. 
The majority in favor of Elphinstone was so very great that 
yesterday, when the final decision passed, Malcolm was not 
even proposed, and the appointment of the former took place 
unanimously. They really seem on this occasion to have 
endeavoured to act upon the principle of detur dignion and 
probably you will think with me that they have chosen accor¬ 
dingly. I have been preaching the importance of observing this 
principle in their future selections for Council but in this coun¬ 
try everything goes so entirely by interest and influence that it 
u-17 
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appears to be considered as the only regular and legitimate 
mode of selection in every branch of administration at home 
and abroad. It is so familiarized to the minds of the people here 
that no one ever thinks of or mentions qualifications for an 
office, be it what it may. This, indeed, has become a great evil. 

1 had no conception of the length to which it is carried’'. 

Who the writer of the extract was is not known as it bore 
no signature. It indicates the way patronage ran in the Court 
of Directors. Again, on an undated note to Adam from someone, 
whose signature is illegible, we learn that Malcolm was sup* 
ported by Wellesley and even Munro was proposed “for the 
honor of the competition. Only four were in favor of Malcolm 
altho’ Lady M. went about canvassing in person”. 

Before taking over charge of Bombay, Elphinstone proposed 
to visit Calcutta. But Adam wrote: “I confess I have seldom 
been so much pulled in opposite directions by my opinion of 
what was fitting and my personal wishes”. This was in reference 
to Elphinstone’s proposal of a visit. But Adam further wrote 
that even Lord Hastings was also not in favour of Elphinstone 
coming to Calcutta. Eventually, in spite of what the two cousins 
felt, the visit had to be dropped. Adam wrote to his cousin on 
the 15th March, 1819, the following: 

“I fear you will think I make a point of offering difficulties 
to the execution of all your plans. I rather think, however, that 
some serious ones to that of going home before you take com¬ 
mand at Bombay will have occured to yourself ... I fear you 
must submit to the consequence of having made yourself so 
useful and devote yourself a little longer (to) Bombay. ... You 
will be the second founder of new principles of the narrow 
commercial country house spirit that has hitherto pervaded 
there. I don’t think you will have any reason to regret ... a 
few years more.... We might have had a month of much enjoy¬ 
ment though we are old and fat. 

“Evans means to conquer Cutch before you oust him. ... 
Your friend Bajee Row is snug at Bittoor. I will be anxious to 
see how he goes on—he has behaved remarkably well”. 

Sir Evans Napean, Governor of Bombay, and Elphinstone 
were not friendly. Sir Evans did not care to answer Elphin¬ 
stone’s queries. Elphinstone feared his interference in the 
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administration of the Deccan. Yet he was always courteous, 
and before Sir Evans'was to leave Bombay he invited him to 
visit Poona. “If you should think of the trip I could immedia¬ 
tely send tents and everything of this sort to meet you at Pan¬ 
well and come with them myself if I could leave Poona. I am 
not quite selfish in this proposal although it would give me a 
great deal of pleasure to see you here.” Elphinstone’s letter of 
29th August, 1819, shows Sir Evans could not come. “I must 
give up all hopes of seeing you here for the present ... In this 
is implied a wish that your ship may not be ready so soon as 
you at first expected. I shall have completely wound up every¬ 
thing here by the middle or end of October.” 

Elphinstone expected Mr. Chaplin to succeed him as the 
Commissioner of the Deccan. But Lord Hastings proposed to 
make that charge into a Lieutenant Governorship under Mal¬ 
colm. Elphinstone accepted the proposal but was anxious to 
have Chaplin continue in some capacity, because of his immense 
knowledge of this part of the country. “I now concieve it extre¬ 
mely probable,” he wrote to Chaplin, “that Sir John Malcolm 
may come here, and Ld. Hastings having consulted me on the 
possibility of making a Lt. Governorship for him. I mentioned 
that I had proposed and suggesting your being a Councillor in 
the new Lt. Govt., I do not know how you would like that, 
but if you accepted it, it would be a great thing for the country. 
At any rate I must leave this about the middle of Sept, and 
Sir John Malcolm cannot be here for some time. I should, there¬ 
fore, be very much obliged if you could arrange to be here by 
the 10th of the next month.” 

Lord Hastings later dropped this proposal of a Lieutenant 
Governorship of the Deccan for Sir Malcolm because he rea¬ 
lised that it would mean the supersession of Elphinstone him¬ 
self. But in spite of this keen rivalry, between two such good 
friends, their relations continued to be cordial and as Sir Cble- 
brooke says, “the rivalry of these two distinguished men caused 
no interruption of their friendship”. This is borne out by a num¬ 
ber of letters that passed between them even after Elphinstone 
became the Governor of Bombay. 

How Elphinstone passed the remaining days before his depar¬ 
ture from the Deccan are best given from his journal. ’On the 
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28th February he occupied his new bungalow: “It is lofty and 
spacious and the stillness is quite delightful”. He was reading 
Mill on India. He had finished two volumes. He had, besides,, 
done a good deal of business with his successor, Mr. Chaplin. 
There was now a round of parties. He lunched at Hira Bagh. 
He enjoyed all this attention, “a large company laughing and 
talking with the ladies in the house and the garden and the 
music of live bands made a very pleasant day”. On the 16th 
March, the two weeks of entertainment ended with a masked 
ball. These were the days when he expected to go to Calcutta 
if he got leave. He had, as we know, written to Adam: “I shall 
probably go to Bombay in a day or two to learn the subjects 
on which I shall have to seek information in Bengal”. On March 
20th “I am just off to Bombay”. If he went to Calcutta he ex¬ 
pected “a bustling time for the next six months”. 

Nearly a month later, about the 21st April, he was in Bombay 
for two or three days and was preparing for his journey to Ben¬ 
gal when, as we have already noted, he received letters dis¬ 
suading him from the journey. Having received his letter of 
appointment he returned to Poona and spent some time “in 
putting a number of affairs in train”. 

He was in Bombay on the 13th and 14th May. On the 16th 
he set out on a tour. He was on board a frigate with Captain 
Walpole. It carried 28 to 32 guns. He saw Ratnagiri. He was 
going towards Goa. On the 18th he was at Malwan, of which he 
says: “It really is a nice place”. He left Malwan the next day on 
his way to Goa. Here he again saw quite a few places and met 
dignitaries. The Viceroy was Don Diogo D’Souza, “a nobleman 
of the highest rank and great wealth”. He visited churches. He 
was shown the instruments of torture, for the inquisition was 
still there. “We walked up a hill and had a beautiful view of the 
territory of Goa, green fields of rice, woods chiefly of cocoanuts 
and further down churches, towers and buildings . . .” He left 
Goa for Belgaum. On the 26th he visited the Gokak falls and 
passed on to Padshapur. He met Mr. Chaplin and spoke to him 
about the Patwardhans. In Dharwar district there was cholera 
“frequent but not fatal”. Two officers in his camp were attacked 
by cholera. 

Visiting Jamkhandi, he was pleased with the Chief, GopaT 
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Eao: “We were delighted with the open, good humoured 
gentleman like manners of the Chief and with the harmony that 
prevails in his family with his kindness to all his relations and 
their deference for him though not more than 20**. But with a 
little more knowledge of Gopal Rao, Elphinstone learnt that he 
“listens to bad advisers and wishes to keep everything in his 
own hands'*. Such visits gave Elphinstone some insight into the 
affairs of the Patwardhans. But the Chiefs of this family were 
always courteous, they “came last night and talked on their 
affairs in a very humble and grateful strain”. 

On the 9th June Elphinstone was at Bijapur. Here he saw 
tombs and mosques scattered all over the landscape. “The most 
conspicuous was the mausoleum of Ibrahim Shah consisting of 
a tomb and a mosque” with ‘“domes and pinnacles from the 
midst of a grove of trees”. He saw carving in stone, some relief 
on the walls, some filligree work in the windows, all inscribed 
with lines from the Koran. “Some of the carving is employed on 
the ornaments of the roof, and the ledges which project beyond 
the outer walls and arches.” To him the plan of the buildings 
showed no taste. “The mosque is a series of colonnades support¬ 
ing small domes, all domes are of equal diameter.” He then 
visited the fort and passed on to the ramparts “which enclose 
a circle of 6 miles circumference. ... It is 24 feet thick at the 
top and has Indian battlements in tolerable order and large 
towers at moderate distance. On one of them is the famous huge 
gun. Its enormous mass strikes one with astonishment on first 
turning the corner and coming on it but there our admiration 
ends”. 

From a height “we saw the plan of the town, now scattered 
with ruins, and some places full of trees”. There was a citadel 
“surrounded by a wall and ditch and filed with ruined palaces. 
On the whole I find Bijapore much above my expectations, and 
from beyond anything I have ever seen in the Deccan”. The 
town contained about a thousand houses which “from their flat 
roofs and decayed appearance do not suit ill with the ruins with 
which they are mixed”. Looking at this city of tombs, Elphin¬ 
stone felt: “There is something solemn in this scene and one 
thinks with a melancholy interest on its former prosperity. The 
proofs of 'their’power, remain while their weaknesses and crimes 
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are forgotten and our admiration of their grandeur is heightened 
by our compassion for their fall”. . 

The next day he rode out to see “the great dome that is the 
tomb of Mahmood Audil Shah. We rode through the modern 
village and the deserted streets of the ancient city, passed the 
citadel which has a double rampart and a moat, enclosing numer¬ 
ous and magnificent palaces now in state of ruin and decay. The 
courts were overgrown and chouked with weeds and everything 
looks dismal and forlorn”. After a ride of two miles or more 
they reached the tomb. What was impressive about the tomb was 
its vast cupola. Men, as they stood beneath it, looked quite dimi¬ 
nutive and their feet made a strange “whispering amidst the 
echoes of the domeT. This swelled when people spoke “into a 
sound like the chanting of a distant choir”. The whole was 
devoid of all ornaments and gave a feeling of being unfinished. 
“We ascended into the whispering gallery which is 105 feet 
above the pavement and 123 in diameter. The distance is con¬ 
siderable in itself and there is something in the dome overhead, 
in the vacant space between and in the imperfect light, that 
increases the effect and makes a group of figures seen across 
the dome remote and diminished. The voice is heard with re¬ 
markable distinctness but the power of this whispering gallery 
is very small compared to that at St. Paul’s.” They went out 
on the terrace and remained long “admiring the view of the 
town and surrounding country”. They also visited the “Jamm3 
Musjid, a chaste and elegant building”. 

He continued to visit the ruins every morning and “all day 
I had native visits and business which is now in arrears”. On 
the 15th June Elphinstone left Bijapur and reached Poona a fort' 
night later. He felt, “perhaps I have taken leave of my tents 
during my stay in India as I certainly soon shall of pleasant 
climate”. Soon he was plunged in work settling jagirs, wurshu- 
sans, etc., and “winding up before I go to Bombay”. He hates 
his new position: “I look out with dread and disgust as it ap¬ 
proaches; what I most dread is the climate but the society, the 
nature of the business and the way it is conducted also have 
their share in my dislike”. 

On the 28th July he begins a long report on the revenue and 
judicial administration of the conquered territories. On the 1st 
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October “I have finished my report after upwards of two months 
almost unceasing labor’*. It was “a time of constant drudgery 
and long for leisure and books”. 

His round of farewells was not yet over. On 13th October: 
“Last night I received a very handsome entertainment ... and 
received such proofs of regards as I could never have anti* 
cipated”. Such parting ached his heart and made the future 
look gloomier all the more. “I could not help contrasting the 
favorable situation in which I have been placed with that which 
I have now to fill.” He was so depressed that he felt “the 
plaudits of the present company as the knell of my popularity” 
but, “it shall not however be my fault if such be the case*’, hi 
his new position he might be compelled to act which might 
make him unpopular. But he consoled himself with these lines 
from Shakespeare: 

“Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country's 

“Thy God’s and truth’s then if thou fall’st oh Cromwell.” 

He was to leave Poona on the 26th October “I am here till the 
26th” 


“Then hie thee to thy sullen isle 
“And gaze upon the sea” 

Just three days before departure: “I have been packing up today. 
I am now about to close an era of my life—that of my long 
residence at Poona”. And then recollection overpowers his 
memory: “I came here in bad health, disheartened with dis¬ 
appointment of my sanguine hopes of adventure in the suspect¬ 
ed French invasion. This failure cured me of Indian ambitions 
and the habit was confirmed by the long period of tranquillity 
that I enjoyed at the Sungam”. He was settling in retirement, 
he said, with an aversion to bustle and society, when events 
occurred that destroyed his quiet. This led to the gratification 
of a sort of ambition which he most desired, and if he were 
now retiring from service, he would be contented with the suc¬ 
cess and experience he had gained. But alas! the period he was 
now about to enter “has neither the literary leisure, of my first 
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years at the Sungam nor the exertion and variety of the last”. 
And he feared that in every respect, save money, (and even in 
that he was doubtful) he would have to play a long and losing 
game. But he took courage: “I go to Bombay in good spirits. The 
novelty, the bustle, the new scenes and new faces, all prevent 
any alarm from depression and ennui and if I expect to retain 
my health I should not despair of becoming attached to the 
new life on which I am entering*’. 

On the night of the 25th he attended a ball and second supper 
till near half past four. He left Poona at eleven and did not get 
clear of petitioners and people taking leave. “I afterwards 
occasionally stopped to look back to what could still be seen of 
the scenes where I have passed so many tranquil and pleasing 
hours. We rode on through 1.. our old hunting grounds now 
rendered doubly interesting by the reflection that I should never 
more enjoy them.” At last he passed over a low ridge and 
entered a beautiful valley surrounded by mountains crowned 
“with Eesapoor, Singhur, Tikona etc”. They looked bold and 
magnificent in the midst of sunny knolls scattered with fine 
trees. “The clouds were dark and heavy and added greatly to 
the view both by their own appearance and by the effects of 
the light and shadow they produced on the landscape.” And 
then again such touching memories: “I feel a sort of respect as 
well as attachment for this fine picturesque country which I am 
leaving for the flat and crowded roads of Bombay and I cannot 
but think with affectionate regret of the romantic scenes and 
manly sports of the Deccan”. He closes with a Greek quotation 
his travail in the Deccan: 

“Ye wolves, ye jackals, ye bears lurking in flte mountains, 
farewell. The herdsman Daphnis no more (will wander) In 
the woods, nor oak groves, nor glades. Farewell, O Arefhusa, 
and ye rivers.” 

In an undated document in the Elphinstone Papers is an 
address by the Officers to Elphinstone on the eve of his depaf- 
tore. The ftrst signatory is General Lionel Smith followed by 
Chaplin, Cokbrooke and a hundred and nine other#. 
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Sir, 

“We civil and military officers who have had the honor 
and happiness of serving under your administration, since the 
breaking out of the late war, viewing near approach of your 
departure from the Deccan, beg leave to offer you their sin¬ 
cere congratulations on your elevation to the most important 
Government of Bombay. 

“Permit us to assure you, on this occasion, of the exalta¬ 
tion we have enjoyed in seeing your public services so acknow¬ 
ledged and to express our sanguine hopes of seeing them still 
further rewarded. 

“Our country at large cannot fail to admire your talents, but 
it is those who have been fortunately associated in the Public 
service under you, who can best appreciate the amiable dis¬ 
position which ever guided the zealous exercise of your official 
authority and animated our exertions, whilst it secured our 
private happiness. ... 

“With this tribute to you as an illustrious Statesman, of 
the most enlightened times, permit us, also to join our re¬ 
membrance of your conspicuous gallantry throughout the war, 
in every opportunity afforded you from the glorious conflict 
at Kirkee to its termination. ... 

“Let us add to these irresistible sources of admiration our 
deep and heartfelt acknowledgement of your uniform kind¬ 
ness and attention to us, in private life. 

“Even our congratulations on your advancement to a more 
exalted station, cannot go unmingled with our regret on losing 
the universal friend of our society. Your liberal hospitality 
shown to all, rendering us as it were members of one large 
and happy family of which you are the Head, must be re¬ 
collected with gratitude as long as memory remains. ... 

We have already shown the esteem and regard in which 
~Elphinstone held his co-workers. We know how disturbed he 
was at the interference of the Bombay Government in the appoint¬ 
ment of his officers; and how he pleaded their case with the 
"Government at Calcutta. Hence, in the address, among his many 
"virtues, his admirers cannot forget his attention to their private 
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life and his attitude as a Head of 'one large and happy family*. 
We have a number of letters from his aids which betoken this 
regard for him. Briggs writes from Khandesh: “We all enjoy 
our health famously; thank God in spite of the unhealthiness of 
the climate, generally of which there can certainly be no doubt 
... Mrs. Briggs sends her kind regards to you, as well as the 
children* the two eldest of whom bear you in recollection very 
well—Your God daughter Jane is an amazing chatterbox and 
promises to be pretty. .. .” This is an evidence of how closely 
his life was knit with those of his brother officers. A letter, 
typical of the many in the Elphinstone collection, speaks of the 
affection in which he was held. 


Ship Thalia off Calicut, 
29th June, 1821. 

My dear Mr. Elphinstone, 

“I cannot quit India, perhaps forever, without writing a 
few lines to you on the occasion of my departure and offering 
my most sincere acknowledgements for all the attention I 
have received at your hands, altho’ circumstances render it 
necessary that I should quit India, you may readily suppose 
it is with unfeigned regret, but neither distance nor time 
will efface from my memory, a recollection of those friends 
I leave behind, among whom from the uniform kindness, both 
I and my family, have experienced from you in all situations, 
some of which have been trying ones, I may venture to rank 
yourself one of my best. 

“That you may continue to enjoy health and attain wealth 
in proportion to the fame you have already gained and con¬ 
tinue to acquire is the earnest wish of 

Yours very sincerely 
Jane Briggs 

“Kate, Clara and your God daughter send their parting 
lasses to you”. 

If this is what the wife felt, the husband was no less in his 
admiration of the abilities of his Chief. On Elphinstone's appoint¬ 
ment as' Governor, Briggs'wrote the following: 
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Dhoolia, 17th July, 1819. 

“I have had the pleasure to receive yours of the 13th and' 
I am not surprised at the multiplicity of your labors but 
rather at the way in which they are got over; how you can 
devote so much of time and attention to the ordinary civili¬ 
ties of life is a subject of more astonishment with me than 
anything; how the settlement of intricate questions of appeals 
regarding wurshasuns, pensions, revenue subjects can be car¬ 
ried on at all in the midst of late sittings up at balls and 
dinner and public dinners and races takes place is, and always 
has been to me, matter of surprise, particularly as these amuse¬ 
ments have to me no kind of interest and yet there is noth¬ 
ing more useful to politicans and diplomatists especially ... 
but then we are not so well qualified as others. It is this that 
I have always envied both in yourself and Sir John Malcolm for 
what I feel convinced I could never acquire. I am afraid 
I have not the temper for it. ... 

“Mrs. Briggs and the children continue in high health and 
spirits and return their kindest regards. We are making 
serious preparations for the two eldest going home in January 
next when we hope to have the pleasure of paying our res¬ 
pects to the new Governor. I am becoming proficient in mar- 
ratta and can read letters if tolerably plainly written. . . I see 
you patronized the Lexicographer at Malwan and I trust we 
shall see his Dictionary under your auspices ere long before 
the public.” 

His contact with the Deccan continued as the Governor of 
Bombay. The Peshwa’s territories, though under a Commis¬ 
sioner, were after Chaplin's departure placed under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Bombay Government. Unlike Elphinstone, Chaplin 
was constantly in contact with the Bombay Government, and 
took his orders from the Governor. Elphinstone visited the 
Deccan again and gave all his attention and care to its adminis¬ 
tration. Of this contact and care we will have more to say later. 
One of the main causes of removing the Deccan as a separate 
charge was the heavy expense of a separate administration. A 
letter from Elphinstone to Chaplin explains the situation: 
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Bombay, 25th February, 1820. 

My dear Chaplin, 

“There have been strong remonstrances here against your 
allowances as exceeding those of the Government of Bom¬ 
bay and the general expense of the Commission. ... One of 
the principal reasons for joining the Deckan to Bombay was 
to save the expense of the Commission.... We must, I think, 
keep down the sum. I originally proposed 4000 Rs. for your 
expenses and the salary of a Resident I hope you are cutting 
the civil expenses.** 

A little later, 18th March, Elphinstone wrote: “I shall be 
very Sony if you leave the'Commission for some years unless 
it should be abolished against my judgement by the Governor- 
General or the Court of Directors**. 



BOOK V 


THE GOVENOR OF BOMBAY 
( 1819 — 1827 ) 





Chapter XVI 


Elphinstone in Bombay and Gujerat 


On the 30th October: “I arrived on the night of the 28th after 
enjoying the view in the harbour before and after sunset. I 
dined at a great dinner to Sir Evan and at a subsequent dinner 
at Warden’s. I see a variety of people and do not find myself 
so shy as I expected: that is probably to come when the place 
gets full. As yet I even like the climate. What I expect to be 
disagreeable are the limited nature of my authority, liable to be 
•checked by my council, the time lost in discussion, the number 
of intrusions and interruptions, the publicity of all affairs and 
the chance of being obliged to talk on them when unwilling or 
unprepared. .My own bashfulness in large society and the dis¬ 
appointment of the favorable expectations formed of me. These 
are the great evils I apprehend, unless I lose my health in this 
•climate which would be greater than all. ...” These fears are 
not new to us, he had entertained them some time now. He 
feels irksome to work with a council. He has enjoyed, so far, 
a free hand in all that he has managed or organised. He explains 
his feelings very well in a letter to Malcolm: 

Parell, 4th December, 1819. 

My dear Malcolm, 

I like Bombay a great deal better than I expected. The 
commercial business is nothing and the other details not so 
very bad as one would think. (The Sudder Adawlut is the 
greatest pest, here is, at the moment, a cooly load of appeals 
arrived which will employ me two or three days, and pro- 
Babiy there are not two people among the judges whose deci¬ 
sions are to be examined who are not incomparably better 
able to decide than I.) It is, however, a great annoyance to a 
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person who is used, as we are (or rather as we were and you 
are), to have his word law and to have nobody to satisfy of 
the propriety of a measure but himself to be obliged to ex¬ 
plain his motives to the Council ... 9 times out of ten one 
can settle a question without exactly stating the reasons even 
to one’s self, and on the Council plan you are not only obliged 
to state your reasons, but some times to enter into long argu¬ 
ments about matters not worth the pains of saying two words 
about. ...” 

These dictatorial habits were ingrained by the opportunities 
and circumstances in which he had been placed so far. Con¬ 
trol was now irksome in any form. 

On the 2nd November, 1819, Sir Evan Napean left Bombay and 
“I have taken possession of this place today”. Because of winter 
“the weather generally cool”. He was pleased with the work 
“the business light and not uninteresting”. His society “very 
sociable and unrestrained”. He had already given two public 
parties and though there was no dancing “there is music which 
serves the company to remove formality”. Every morning 
he rode out at 6.30 a.m. returning he read for some time, then 
dressed and took breakfast. Spoke to visitors till 10 a.m. Then 
Warden came with the papers “which last till one”. He then had 
his lunch and slept “a few minutes in my chair”. Then business 
again that required time and reading of papers till 5.30 or 6 p.m. 
This was followed by “a walk on the terrace—dinner—a little 
of Tacitus and I go to bed”. On Sunday he went to church. His 
Council meetings were on Wednesday. “Once a week I have 
a large family at home ... I should not wish to be better off 
in India”. 

Speaking of the church, it appears, Elphinstone was not a re¬ 
ligious-minded man. We know his feelings on conversion, and 
how frightened he was of missionary activity, on any scale, in 
India. A letter to Adam, written at times with humour, gives us 
an insight into his feelings on the church. To him it was a 
matter of convenience. 
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Poona, 8th September, 1819 

My dear Adam, 

. . To return to Bombay think of losing a day every 
week in church and two or three in Council for I suppose no 
real business is done there. By the bye as one must go to 
church ought it ever to be Scotch one or is the Govr. supposed 
to be like Home Tooke always of the religion established by 
law. Answer this I beg of you! What does Lord Hastings do 
in this respect? There is some little jealousy between the 
churches in Bombay. . . 

He again complained of fits of depression “almost equal to 
what I suffered in Poona this time three years ago**. But this 
was a severe attack nearly bordering on insanity. He said it was 
due to “the seeds of base and gloomy thoughts which create all 
this disorder though hardly seen**. But he was resolved “to shake 
off this childish feeling’’. The only way he could avoid this ill 
was by some permanent interest. “Attention to one’s duties 
and studies will be the cure.*’ He felt that Government machi¬ 
nery was far too slow and he should give it “a little more rapi¬ 
dity* to the machine . . . which now is dreadfully slow’’. Such 
interest Elphinstone felt was the best thing to keep him away 
from the blues. 

He says, about this time, he spoke to one Mrs. Gray the pos¬ 
sibility of marriage. A subject Elphinstone seldom ever referred 
to. He played with the idea because his day of retirement was 
now approaching. He had, as we noted, referred to this possibility 
on his returning home. But he felt he could not save enough to 
indulge in this luxury of marriage since he would not have “the 
money necessary to live with comfort”. He said “I have since 
thought over the subject and the result is that it is impossible I 
can ever marry, even if I go home early enough to induce me to 
do so, that I cannot expect anything like affluence but must be 
content with a life of privation and certainly of obscurity. To 
this, therefore, I must fit myself. How is this to be done? The 
only way a man can defeat the desire for the unattainable is to 
cultivate reading and simple pleasures. That is prepare for a 
life of mere amusement in which the heart and passions have no 
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share”. Elphinstone believed that all unhappiness was due to 
defeated ambition. It was this that led man to envy, distraction 
and ennui. “Subdue, therefore, all feelings of ambition which 
may be the more easily done, if it be remembered, that it is only 
the highest prizes of ambition that are worth the having. . . . 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day.” 

He enjoyed the sight of the sea as he enjoyed the sight of the 
hills. Here with Mrs. Gray on Malabar hill “never anything so 
delightful, the quiet and retirement, the new prospects and cool 
breezes, the sound and sight of the sea were quite enchanting. 
We walked after dinner till midnight. . . .” The months passed 
pleasantly quite contrary to his expectations: “Last night Mrs. 
Gray went to a nautch. I staid home . . . Vacant heart which at 
present is a rare luxury”. By 29th February, he feels, “excessive 
languor of body and depression of spirits owing to the wea¬ 
ther. . .” The next jotting in the journal is on 12th April. He 
had, by then, visited Gujarat. 

On the 7th March he was in Bulsar and Gamdevi. “The 
houses seemed better and the people much better clothed than 
in the Deccan or even in Hindostan. In personal appearance 
they are superior to the former whom they somewhat resembled 
and much inferior to the latter”. The country about Navsari and 
Surat was well cultivated. He met the Nawabs of Suchin “whose 
humility . . . strongly contrasted with the behaviour of our 
Sattara dependents. ...” He was well received, the road was 
lined with people. Suchin had the appearance of a poor town, 
“no public buildings Or even private houses of elegance and 
comfort”. The inhabitants had fallen from 8,00,000 to 1,50,000 
and everything was decaying or in ruin. Elphinstone said that 
three months “here would kill me with the blue devils”. 

He crossed the Tapti and came to Oolpar and thence passed 
on to Broach which appeared “like part of Benares”. It was 
situated on the right bank of the Narmada. He continued his 
journey over “the same flat, rich cultivated plain”. The tempera¬ 
ture “must have been a 110 at least”. By 14th March h© was 
about ten miles from Baroda. Two days later he met Sayajee, the 
Guikwar, and found his retinue rather poor, “something bet¬ 
ween the Paishwa and one of the Southern Jageerdars”. Baroda 
was a beautifully wooded “but a rolling plain with a few fine 
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tanks in and near the town”. He passed into the town through 
a handsome gateway. There were two streets that ran its whole 
length and had a handsome building at the point where they cross¬ 
ed. The streets were wide and regular. The houses were low and 
much inferior to Poona but more regular. The people well clad 
and prosperous. The Residency was newly furnished but not a 
“large or commodious house”. In the evening he passed groves 
of mango and tamarind trees, “richer and more beautiful than 
any I recollect even in Hindostan”. On examining the Guikwar’s 
accounts he found “there has been great fraud on the part of the 
native agents and great negligence, and perhaps even some want 
of strictness in the European Resident”. We must, therefore, 
wait in Baroda for some time. 

Anand Rao, the Guikwar, whose cause the British first espous¬ 
ed, was of weak intellect; and his brother Futteh Sing, was 
installed as regent and the Government was now under the 
direct control of the British Resident. Large advances were made 
to the Baroda State to tide over its financial difficulties. Thus 
Baroda became virtually a British possession. Futteh Sing died 
in 1818 and his brother did not long survive. Their younger 
brother Sayajee then succeeded and Elphinstone invested him 
with uncontrolled powers over his dominions with what success 
can be learnt from his letter to Sir Malcolm. 

Camp near Baroda, 24th March, 1820. 

My dear Malcolm, 

“I came here to settle things between the Gykwar and the 
Resident. That was soon done; but I found that instead of 
his being (as we thought at Bombay) in danger of becoming 
-dangerous from his overflowing treasury, he was 1,26,00,000 
Rs. in debt, his army near three years in arrears and his Gov¬ 
ernment nearly at a stand still for want of money to carry on 
its current expenses. This has involved me in business of ac¬ 
counts in which I have little or no experience. ... I believe, 
I now go rather beyond in leaving the Gykwar to himself. 
The grand difficulty is to get a good minister. I left 
the choice to the Gykwar. He chose the very fittest man in 
his dominions. ... Next day he changed his mind and propos¬ 
ed a man in whom, though otherwise unobjectionable, he had 
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the day before said he had no confidence. This inconsistency is 
disagreeable, but what is worse is, that his chusing a man in 
whom he has no confidence for his ostensible minister, looks 
as if he meant to govern in reality by an interior cabinet, the 
head of which is Seetaram Rowjee, the only man in his domi¬ 
nion to whom we have any objection, he having been some 
years since proscribed by the Supreme Government. With this 
sort of dissimulation at commencing, and with a minister who 
feels that he has not the confidence of his Prince, it is im¬ 
possible not to fear that the Government will get into dis¬ 
order. ... I have time and good advise to correct the Raja’s 
blunders. ... When he finds he has to govern by himself and 
for himself 1 doubt not he will improve. ... I cannot make 
his army like that of Mysore without a revolution. The power, 
consequence and wealth of all the old families is derived from 
the present state of the army, and from that alone, there being 
no Jageerdars etc., in this country. ...” 

The Government was for some time under the control of 
Captain Richard Carnac, the Resident, when Futteh Sing was 
the Regent. During these years, the Resident was the de jure 
and de facto ruler of Baroda. During this period the British had 
entered into all sorts of commitments on behalf of the State. 
The question now, as Elphin stone said, was either to regard 
those commitments as “wrecked” or to continue to control the 
Guikwar’s Government in such a way as to guarantee the earlier 
understanding between Baroda and others reached earlier. But 
Elphinstone made his policy clear when he wrote to Colonel 
Walker, Political Agent at Kathiawar: “The death of Annund 
Row and the accession of Sayjee, a Prince of mature age, and 
competent understanding, left us no choice but to hold the 
Government in our own name or to resign it into the hands of 
the rightful owner. The latter alternative was of course adopted 
and altho’ I doubt not the country will suffer by the change it 
is some comfort to think how our character will gain by com¬ 
parison of our management with the Gykwar’s, as well as, by our 
voluntary surrender of power which we had so long and so 
firmly established. . . .” 

With all this praise for British administration, he had con- 
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fessed that their native agent had mismanaged to such an ex¬ 
tent that “he has been compelled to refund large sums of money 
to the Gykwar.” And yet, he said, “on the whole the state of 
the country is quiet and prosperous." On the heavy debts left to 
the Guikwar, he remarked: “And altho’ its finances are still 
much embarrassed none of its debts are very urgent or very dis¬ 
creditable. . ." Captain Carnac was blamed by the Court of 
Directors for the financial scandals and was suspected of em¬ 
bezzlements, but Elphinstone gave a spirited defence of the gentle¬ 
man's honesty and past services. 

It would not be right to suppose that because Elphinstone 
made light of Carnac’s faults and indolence he was willing to 
forgive such drawbacks on all occasions. He did so because he 
was convinced that the Guikwar’s affairs had, besides other 
things, suffered due to a lack of proper control by the Resident 
and not fraud. He was a stern task-master. He spared no indivi¬ 
dual if found careless in the performance of his duties. Writing 
to James William, Resident at Baroda, about this time, he said: 
“I have observed from your dispatches an inclination to get 
through everything with the least possible trouble. This is a 
dangerous habit of mind ... it is ruinous where there is no pres¬ 
cribed duty, and where all that is wanted is constant vigilance 
and attention. At Baroda, of all places, it will not do to be 
inattentive. ... You may perhaps reply that the disposition to 
indolence ... is not real ... but the observations they have 
drawn from me are not the less true or the less important ...” 
William explained and Elphinstone replied: “I was very glad to 
see by your explanation that it was study and not idleness that 
occasioned the brevity of your official letters. Reading is in 
reality part of a man’s duty ... but remember all Malcolm’s 
admonitions against smoking and sauntering". 

Before leaving Baroda, Elphinstone left a memorandum on the 
affairs of the Court of Baroda to James William, Acting Resi¬ 
dent. In this document Elphinstone draws, as he invariably did, 
an excellent pen portrait of the Prince. 

“The character of Sayjee Row is not of a very masculine cast 
—it possesses no decided bent to the absolute exclusion of all 
others of an opposite tendency, his ruling propensity is a love 
of money but this seems to be at variance with his fondness for 
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shew ... he is fond of power, vain and occasionally disposed 
to be arrogant ... his mind is for the most part occupied by 
trifles, but when business must be done, he is fond of interfering 
in it from suspicion of his ministers, and from a hope that it 
may be a means of gain to him. 

* “He is not given to excess of any kind—he seems to be affable 
(except on occasions of State) to his dependents, and parti¬ 
cularly to those of the lower description; of a cold and prob¬ 
ably timid temper he is rarely betrayed into anger, but if dis¬ 
pleased becomes sulky and silent and long bears in mind the 
cause of his dissatisfaction. He is, I think, fully sensible of the 
advantages which his family and himself have derived from their 
connections with the British Government, and is as much 
attached to us as most other Native Princes.” 

Elphinstone tried to impress on Sayajee that his success with 
the British Government depended on: first, payment of his debts 
and fulfilment of British engagements; second, on his being not 
only friendly but open and sincere in all his dealings with the 
British Government and third, on his abstaining from any inter¬ 
course with foreign States. Sayajee received with great joy the 
intimation of trusting to him the full administration of his 
Government And the relation between him and the Resident 
were fully defined. Elphinstone said the Resident was supreme 
in the foreign policy of the State. The Guikwar’s relation with 
the tributary States (Kathiawar) should be no more than the 
receipt of the tribute, and in all internal affairs he should be 
left alone till such time that there was a gross mismanagement 
or injustice. The Guikwar may name his own minister but to 
consult the Resident before he appointed him. The Resident 
had the right to reject the Raja’s appointee if he found the 
individual hostile to the alliance or totally unfit to conduct the 
administration. The system of finance, proposed by the minister, 
ought to be submitted to the Resident, but that officer ought 
not to interfere unless dangerous innovations are proposed to 
be introduced. The expenditure of the State to be under the con¬ 
trol of the Resident, who was to fix estimates for each depart¬ 
ment at the beginning of the year, and if these are not exceeded, 
not to interfere. The army to be fixed by the Resident but all 
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patronage with the Guikwar; and there was to be no interference 
in the Prince’s family. 

Captain Camac in his letter of 14th February, 1819, gave 
Elphinstone to understand that there would be a surplus in 
the Guikwar’s finances. It was to the contrary, as Elphinstone 
wrote to Malcolm. The chief cause of this pressure was excels 
of expense and failure of revenue during the last year. Besides, 
there was a reduction in the interest from 12 to 9 per cent, 
which rendered it difficult to raise money from the bankers. To 
tide over this financial situation a loan paying an interest of 
10J per cent, was raised from six bankers. To meet the loan, 
reduction was made in the Guikwar’s establishment, and a sum 
of Rs 15,00,000 was set aside for payment of debts, after allow¬ 
ing 2,00,000 for contingencies. “I have not failed to impress upon 
His Highness,” wrote Elphinstone, “in the strongest manner, 
the necessity of a strict adherence to the plan he has now laid 
down.” 

Elphinstone proposed that Sayajee should allow the British to 
collect his tribute in Kathiawar. Sayajee felt this would detract 
from his authority, but agreed on condition to continue his 
troops and his establishment in Kathiawar, and pay no expenses 
for the collection of the tribute. “To this I agreed,” writes 
Elphinstone, “because it did not affect the object of protecting 
the tributaries and because I thought the Guikwar would of 
himself discontinue the establishment when he found it a use¬ 
less expense.” Elphinstone also played with the idea of paying 
the Guikwar his share of the tribute and breaking his contact 
with his tributaries. The other suggestion would be to exchange 
their new possessions in Gujarat for Kathiawar. But these plans 
could not be executed without the consent of the Central 
Government. 

The Guikwar was for appointing, as we know, Seetaram 
Rowjee as his minister but Elphinstone, for reasons stated in 
his letter to Sir Malcolm, objected. So it was agreed to have 
Wiftul Row Bhow from Kathiawar, in whom both the British 
and the Guikwar had confidence. Not so much the Guikwar as 
the British. The Guikwar told the Resident that his minister 
must not visit the Residency without his consent. To this Elphin- 
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stone agreed cheerfully, “but it was pointed out to His High* 
ness that he must go on with perfect cordiality with the Resi¬ 
dent, as any distrust or reserve towards him would tend more 
than anything else to bring things back to their old state. .. 
Having settled the question of Anand Row’s jewels, and the 
relations of Sayajee with Futteh Sing’s family, Elphinstone left 
Baroda. 

On the 4th April he reached Ahmedabad. He described a visit 
to a mosque with a “handsome white dome”. In Jumma Musjid 
“the carving in the domes and walls and every where is very 
rich but all seems to me very Hindoo”. But in Ahmedabad there 
was “nothing ... like the grandeur of ... Beejapore and on the 
whole I am less struck with Ahmedabad than any other city”. 
He visited “Cankree Talow”, “Shahee Baug” and “Sirkaje”. Of 
the last, he says, “it has a tomb remarkable for the pleasing 
light afforded by the filigree work with which it is surrounded, 
even in the roof there are windows of this description”. 

On the 11th April he was back in Bombay. He lunched with 
Sir E. Colville at Malabar point. “I enjoyed my journey much. 
Slept sound at night, rode pleasantly, enjoyed the quiet of the 
country, the books and views from the palankeen and could have 
gone on with pleasure to Cape Comorin. So ended his short visit 
to Gujerat Even Close, who had returned and was in Bombay, 
did not dispel his constant visitors depression and gloom. “I have 
likewise some depression of spirits today, when Close and all are 
away I feel something of that cheeriessness which I expect hence¬ 
forward to be the principal characteristic of the remains of my 
Indian life: of my European I do but venture to think that at 
least I shall have intimate friends and relations to associate with.” 
Life appears to be lonely: “Close has been generally in the fort 
and Mrs. Gray out all day and the place has been gloomy and 
deserted”. He walks out in the moonlight “about the town till 12. 
There was nobody stirring and not the least noise. Nothing could 
be pleasanter”. Close leaves “expecting to see him again in less 
than two years”. He sat in his small room and “then walked In 
the upper verandah”. 

In December “I had a pleasant sail to Basseen, and recognised 
with some difficulty the spot where we were encamped in 1803* 
I was not, however, in a humour to enter into the spirit of old 
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times”. Bassein had changed, he lost his way but eventually 
found his servants, baggage and palanquin. He was on a tour 
again. The next day he was in Nandgaon. He crossed a creek 
and reached Tarapore. On the 21st, he fell from the horse and 
broke his collar bone. “I got up faint and shaken. ... I then 
lay down and spent some time in fainting and dosing”. Mounted 
his horse and rode on in great pain. After three or four hours he 
reached General Coche’s tents and lay down. The bone was set 
and he spent a restless night. “I had nothing to read but a bit 
of old newspaper which I read twice over. Next day I had a 
tedious and disagreeable voyage to Surat.” The jerks dislocated 
the bone again when it had to be reset “and unfortunately not 
so well as before”. 

The month ending, he was in Bhownagar and plunged with 
spirit into the business of Kathiawar. “My arm now gives me 
little pain and I can lie on my left side as well as on my back.” 
He was busy preparing a report on his visit to Kathiawar. He 
found “Wankaneer a very pretty town. It contains a huge Jain 
temple and a handsome mosque”. Quite a few “shops and houses 
were shut” which Elphinstone found was due to soldiers being 
quartered there. Besides, this insecurity, he said, “I have not 
hitherto seen a single woman”. Morvi was also deserted in parts. 
Of its 5,000 houses, only 2,000 remained. But this was due to 
a recent earthquake. Many of the houses were insecure and 
cracked, and in certain places most of them were in ruin. The 
general landscape of the region reminded one of “a perfect 
Tartar Steppe”. Reaching the Rann, he finds “there is something 
remarkable in the flatness and nakedness. This and the vapour, 
or perhaps the salt, cause strange deceptions of sight.” In Cutch 
he found the people less shy, shops were open and women were 
to be seen. But the entire region had suffered from the violence 
of the earthquake for “it seems to have excited the utmost 
terror. Captain Wilson says he is not happy to have seen it 
even now that it is over”. 

Elphinstone came to Bhuj, the most important town in Cutch. 
“The town ... looks well from the hill near the fort at a dis¬ 
tance of about two miles. It has many temples and many trees 

and several buildings.” There were many handsome tombs 

"which gave it the appearance of a Mahommedan town. The 
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town bad not suffered as severely from the earthquake as the 
surrounding region. “Yet 2000 people had perished in Bhoj 
In the evening Elphinstone held a Darbar of the Chiefs. He also 
visited the Rao. All was in perfect order to the silent crowds 
in the streets. The Row’s Darbar was not splendid but he was 
a man of fine presence. His ormaments looked like “glasses m 
old fashioned frames”. The palace was a fine building but 
shattered in parts by the earthquake. The most remarkable 
features were the projecting windows and balconies of carved 
stones. Elphinstone said, as they returned in the dark, that he 
could scarcely persuade himself that he was not in Poona, “so 
very much does the place and scenery resemble that around 
Sindia’s tomb”. 

Most of his stay was passed in conversing with the Chiefs 
“who are generally tolerably intelligent and very plain in their 
manners. One could not suspect them of the treachery and 
poisoning of which they are accused”. Elphinstone also enter¬ 
tained the merchants and distributed gifts among them. He 
could not help but remark on the contrast in the behaviour of 
the Chiefs and the merchants. While the former behaved in a very 
dignified manner, the latter were most disorderly. The Chiefs 
spoke briefly about the climate, hunting etc., the merchants 
answered readily and intelligently on the subject of trade and 
population in their towns and of the distant countries like Arabia 
etc., with which they traded. Leisure was spent in hunting where 
Elphinstone saw wild asses, one of which he pursued for about 
three miles. He heard of lions, but it was surprising that he 
mentioned a tiger which is hardly found in such regions. He 
speaks of “a follower carried off this morning by a tiger”. He also 
speaks of hunting “fine panthers . . . killed by him and his 
horsemen”. 

At Patan, an ancient city, the people were not ill clad but not 
as prosperous as those in eastern Gujerat. The fort was just a 
mound. There were at one time in Patan 350 temples. The fort 
reminded him of Tughlakabad “and the view from it at sunset 
beautiful and melancholy”. The town spread round this ruined 
fort was “less than 4 miles measured in the middle”. Most of 
the Hindu buildings were destroyed by the Mohemmedans, and 
, they remained so short a time that they could hardly do anything 
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themselves. This Pat an, also known as Nehrwalia, in some res¬ 
pects rivalled Ahmedabad. The neighbourhood was richly and 
beautifully wooded. The neighbouring city of Sidhpoor, like 
Patan, was full of ruins “which gave an idea of the immense 
antiquity and of the much magnificence which they alone re¬ 
mained to attest”. He again went to Ahmedabad and remained 
in Gujarat in spite of its hot weather. He wanted to investigate 
the systems of Government. In Dholka he studied the revenue 
administration and wrote in his journal that he had lost much 
of his time in hog hunting, current business and idleness. March 
26th, and he was “still absorbed in my revenue studies”. He 
stayed two days at Baroda, “my impression of Baroda is favor¬ 
able more so than last year”. 

On May the 5th he was arranging his papers for Bombay. 
“I shall soon be there ... a change to which I look forward 
with no sort of pleasure”. By the 9th he was back and remained 
at home for days to get over the strain. He was now suffering 
from rheumatism. Yet, he was happy that he had been intent on 
business and indifferent to everything else of late; this was the 
ideal way of spending his time, he felt. There was comfort, he 
said, in the consciousness of doing right and aiming for nothing 
other than work. 

After returning home he drew up a memorandum on his visit 
to Kathiawar: 

“It is worthy of remark that most of the evils which we sup¬ 
pose to have sprung up lately in the Peninsula were in full force 
when Colonel Walker entered the country. There is scarcely 
any applicable terms in our language which that officer has not 
exhausted, to describe the desolation and depopulation of the 
country and the wretchedness, distress, destruction and misery 
of the people. The Chiefs are said to be entirely in the hands 
of their ministers, the slaves of sloth and dissipation and the 
victims of poverty and want. Their constant quarrels among 
themselves, no less than their internal mismanagement, are said 
to be reducing their districts to a waste, and so were there 
domestic feuds from fitting them to resist a foreign enemy; 
that they were subjected to the continual devastation . . . and 
lived in a state of constant alarm. If, in this state of things, the 
Chiefs were able to pay the tribute, Colonel Walker was surely 
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justified in holding out hopes, that they would do so with greater 
facility after most of the evils, under which they labored, had 
been removed; and the disappointment of his expectation, may 
I conceive be traced, to the unforseen calamities that have since 
befallen the country”. 

The causes of distress in Kathiawar were famine, earthquake 
and constant attack across the frontiers of Sind. Yet, Elphin- 
stone wrote, “the causes of the unprosperous state of Kattewaur 
are not of a permanent nature; and as they have already ceased 
to operate, it may be hoped that its prosperity will gradually re¬ 
turn; such indeed appears to be actually the case..The remis¬ 
sion in revenue were gradually falling: 

1818- 1819 Rs. 96,000 

1819- 1820 „ 82,000 

1820- 1821 „ 57,000 

He felt: “The whole tribute, therefore, will in 4 or 5 years 
he forthcoming without any strong measure on our part; and 
•considering the loss of population, and the slowness with such 
an evil is repaired, there seems little reason to complain of the 
delay in our receiving our just dues. Of the 137 Chiefs who pay 
tribute to the Company only 39 have failed to pay their full tri¬ 
bute”. To secure this tribute the Chiefs were to “assign a 
number of villages ... to pay the tribute to the farmer who 
should bind himself to meet the demands of Government., . .” 
And besides, “an article be introduced into the agreement 
authorizing Government to demand an addition to the villages 
if they should prove permanently inadequate”. If this plan failed, 
then the entire management may be taken over by Government; 
the same be done as a punishment to any Chief for mismanage¬ 
ment, and it may be adopted whenever it was decided by a Chief 
himself. It be only introduced “gradually and not without visible 
necessity”. Remission or abatement to be allowed only in case 
of great calamity. The tribute was only one fourth of the income 
of the Chief. 

Infanticide was to be stopped. It was practised by the higher 
castes and with returning prosperity, Elphinstone hoped, it 
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would gradually discontinue. Peace and security were returning. 
The maintenance of order and quiet was the duty of the British 
“with receiving our tribute in return”. In this description of 
Kathiawar, Elphinstone said, it was by far the worst cultivated 
country in India. The entire country was a treeless plain. The 
people as a whole were not badly off. Crimes were few, and of 
late disputes among the Chiefs rare. On the whole, Gujarat pre¬ 
sented, a much better picture than any of their latest acquire¬ 
ments. Writing to Malcolm in 1821, Elphinstone said: “It seems 
to answer well, for the people are far better lodged and clothed 
than any, I ever saw in India; there is no such thing as a suit 
in Court for arrears in revenue, and even in the Judicial 
branches there seems to be less evil than elsewhere, as there 
are but few arrears and no complaints that I hear of.” 

He received a letter from his uncle that the Court of Directors 
were displeased with his increasing the pay of his staff. “I in¬ 
tend”, he writes in the journal, “sending a severe answer.” If 
they are displeased with such a guarded proceeding “I wonder 
what they would feel,” said Elphinstone, “when they learn of 
what has occurred since.” He always feared some such disagree¬ 
ment with the Directors, and now that it had come, it would 
be well if it “does not end in my quitting the Government”. 
Whatever may happen, he was determined to act with firmness 
and consistency, as well as with prudence, and he was prepared 
to quit the Government “the moment my honor requires it”. 
Writing to his Uncle, he pointed out where the actual difficulty 
lay, and why he was criticised. 


Bombay, 24th june, 1821. 

My dear Uncle, 

“I need scarcely tell you the news of India, if, indeed, there 
were any to tell, which fortunately there is not. We are per¬ 
fectly pacific and at this moment I am busy with military re¬ 
ductions. On the other hand the increase of the establishment 
and the long succession of thrifty Governors have thrown on 
me the necessity of augmenting many salaries which I fear will 
not be very popular at home. It is consolation, however, that 
with all this the Accountant General expects our permanent 
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. deficit, which in 1819 was a crore of rupees, and which I ex¬ 
pected would long be 50 lacks, to be in the next year only 7 
lacks. . . 

“The mention of the thrift of the former Governors leads 
me to another subject, which I touch on with reserve, know¬ 
ing that you will judge how far it is proper to mention it. Sir 
Charles Colville complains to me that Sir Evan Napean and 
Sir Miles Nightingale have been talking everywhere of the 
sums they saved at Bombay while they lived in the most liberal 
manner. This has drawn on him some reproaches for extra¬ 
vagance, and I dare say, may create the same impression against 
me. The exceedingly retired and unostentatious style of living 
adopted by Sir Evan will be mentioned to you by any person, 
who was ever at Bombay during his administration, and those 
terms are a great deal too gentle to give an idea of the com¬ 
mon opinion entertained here of the living of the Nightingales. 
In short I really know nothing that contributed so much to the 
exceeding (and I think unjust) unpopularity of that Govern¬ 
ment as their thrifty, not to say, mean way of living. I do not 
wish to spread reports to the disadvantage of my predeces¬ 
sors, but I am afraid of being thought extravagant myself, and 
of being injured by the opinion when the question of augmen¬ 
ting our allowances comes along.” 

Elphinstone, about this time, tried to enthuse certain of his 
friends in collecting inscriptions from various parts of India. It 
was a scholarly movement and Elphinstone felt that Erskine 
ought to be at the helm of affairs 1 Writing of the scheme on 
25th December, 1821, Elphinstone said to Erskine: “Norris in 
Cutch, Bamewell in Kattywar, Miles on the N.W. Frontier, 
Grant at Sattara etc., etc., would probably have zeal enough for 
this, but it is necessary, in the first place, to have some 
instructions drawn out to show what sort of inscriptions 
are desirable and what errors to guard against in transcribing 

1 In 1822 Erskine wanted a scholar to be sent from England versed 
in “mineralogy, natural history and scientific knowledge in general”. Men 
came to India too young and with a scanty knowledge of these subjects. 
Erskine wrote: “That the person appointed should have an almost un¬ 
quiet activity of mind. ... What would you think of writing to Professor 
Leslie (Playfair alas I is gone) to recommend a proper person”. 
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them—and in the second it is necessary that somebody should 
arrange them when they arrive and point out in what places the 
search ... should be pursued. ...” Mr. Wathen was then to 
make an explanatory catalogue of the inscriptions and Kennedy 2 
would undertake the correspondence. But Erskine was to direct 
the whole. In this way many valuable inscriptions might be got 
“with accuracy enough to make them useful”. Erskine was to 
spare time “to select inscriptions for translation and publi¬ 
cation”. Elphinstone hoped that Erskine would have the time 
and leisure “to consider this subject”. And if he was willing, 
then some notes of instruction would be necessary. It was neces¬ 
sary to get some clue to the characters used in the cave inscrip¬ 
tions. These would throw light on the state of the south and 
west of India before the establishment “of the brahmins and 
shanscrit”. Therefore, Sanskrit inscriptions of unknown charac¬ 
ter should be collected. 3 This would also help to decipher cop¬ 
per plates on grants of land. It would also be well to collect the 

2 “Son of Robert Kennedy: born 1784: educated at Edinburgh, 
Berkhamsted Monmouth: went to Bombay in the E.I.Co., service in 1800: 
studied languages and became Persian interpreter to the Peshwa’s subsi¬ 
diary force at Sirur, 1807: Judge—Advocate General to the Bombay 
Army, 1817-35: Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government 1835-46: 
became Major General: was a great student: published a Mahratta Dic¬ 
tionary: wrote on questions connected with languages and mythology 
and on Military Law, e.g. the ancient chronology and history of Persia: 
researches into the Origin and Affinity of the Principal Languages of 
Asia and Europe: also on Ancient Hindu Mythology, 1831: on the 
Vedanta Philosophy of the Hindus and on Mohammedan Law: an active 
member of the Bombay Literary Society: for some time its President: died 
at Bombay 29th December, 1846.” 

3 Erskine wrote to Elphinstone: “Any work in prose, any letter, journal 
{if such a thing existed), history, genealogy, list of priests in a temple, in 
short any memorial whatever would have its use. Songs and poems have 
a better chance to be preserved and are valuable documents, though in 
some particulars less valuable than prose writing. 

“The collection of ancient inscriptions would take more time; all in¬ 
scriptions in any unknown character would be useful, especially where the 
inscription is entire: and all ancient ones, of two hundred years old and 
upwards, in whatever Indian character they may be. The more ancient ones 
in Sanskrit or nagree or any other character would have peculiar value as 
probably assisting to decypher those unknown.” 

He was of opinion that Jain or heretical inscriptions would have their 
use. Ancient Indian Coins might be included in the list of desiderata also. 
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words in each of the Indian languages, other than Sanskrit; this 
would further the plan of Sir James Mackintosh for collecting 
vocabularies. Elphinstone, himself, had sent scripts of different 
languages spoken in Nagpur but this collection was lost. If this 
had been printed, learned societies could have a goodly collection 
of such vocabularies. It would be a fine accompaniment, said 
Elphinstone, to Erskine “for your proposed collection of alpha¬ 
bets”. But the greatest difficulty, according to Elphinstone, was 
“you may not be able to pitch on any person likely to take so 
much interest as even to arrange the vocabularies”. He referred 
with regret to the work of Dr. Marshall who failed because of 
the lack of someone to carry on his work. 

Writing to Captain Caulfield in Indore, and thanking him for 
his offer to procure inscriptions, Elphinstone wrote: “A sculptured 
dedication of a temple or a cave may lay open the relations 
between the religions of Budh and Brama or may lead to deci¬ 
phering of the unknown character in which so much of the reli¬ 
gious history of south India appears to be. . . .” He also said 
that because of the defects of Hindu literature it was necessary 
to depend more on inscriptions for all knowledge of the former 
state of the countiy. It was such evidence that established the 
existence of a dynasty or the extent of an Empire. Elphinstone 
was not sure whether inscriptions in Malwa would be parti¬ 
cularly valuable. Yet he sent to Captain Caulfield the Regula¬ 
tions, fourteen in all, laid down by the Bombay Society to guide 
the labours of those who were collecting inscriptions. A table 
was drawn up of the languages spoken in each district for form¬ 
ing a vocabulary. Such efforts and others of a similar nature are 
the gifts of the British rule in India. Here was the commence¬ 
ment of a school of Indology, destined to grow over the years, 
by the early devotion and brilliant scholarship of a band of eru¬ 
dite Englishmen at whose head stood Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

He was not reconciled to Bombay: “It is really delightful the 
moment I ascend the hills, I feel as if I had left Bombay and 

These were the earliest efforts in this direction and most of our know¬ 
ledge of Ancient Indian History and Culture owes its revival to Elphin¬ 
stone and a band of noble workers in this field. The present interest and 
progress, even of Indian scholars in the subject, are indebted to these 
early efforts. 
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ail its troubles behind me, the verdure, the rocks, the sea, the 
solitude all combine to make it enchanting”. He often, as we 
know, read his old journals and entered into “the feelings of 
old times”. This brought back the sensations he felt when he 
left Scindia’s camp for Kabul: those were days of delightful anti¬ 
cipations of novelty, adventure and renown. He could recall 
three such periods in his life. First, when he left Calcutta and 
took to civil service and came as a diplomat to the Deccan. 
Second, when he left Poona to join the Duke of Wellington’s army 
and third, the war with the Peshwa. But the last he recalled with 
some sadness. There were also other moments of pleasure like 
“the dispatch of my travels and the conclusion of my long labors 
was also very pleasant but in a different way”. 

On the 1st November, 1821, he completed two years as a 
Governor “yet I still seem a stranger and the time past looks 
like a few months”. He felt these two years had aged! him far 
more than the preceding ten years. The last year, in spite of his 
tour in Gujarat, had been gloomy and tedious, and for quite 
some time he was ill. He hoped to be in England in about three 
years: “I have certainly staid too long here”. His heart yearned 
for the open country “much more than the magnificence of my 
new residence”. Every time he rode out into the open, he felt, 
“the buoyancy of old times”. They recalled old feelings and the 
contrast “showed forcible my present moroseness and indif¬ 
ference to all around me”. Among his gloomy forebodings it 
was a comfort to him that he never lost his “relish for nature 
nor for poetry”. 

When he read Blacker’s account of the last Maratha War, he 
was, at first, hurt to find that his share in that campaign was 
hardly mentioned. But when he read his correspondence he was 
pleased “to find I had not overrated my own part in these trans¬ 
actions. I am pretty well reconciled to Blacker’s silence. ...” 
This attitude of self-effacement in all public affairs in which he 
played a leading role is an outstanding quality in Elphin stone. 

Malcolm had returned. On the 29th December Elphinstone 
gave an entertainment “which went off admirably in all respects”. 
He then saw Malcolm off. “I regret his departure and we shall 
doubtlessly miss his spirits and good humor.” But Elphinstone 
often found Malcolm egoistic but he had all along “reproached 

m-19 
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himself for want of tolerance for the single defect of one of the 
first and best of men I knew”. 

These are the years when he thinks more and more of his 
personal financial matters. “I have not been attending to my 
money matters and trying to avoid expenses. I have saved only 
400 Rs. in the first two years. If I go on in this way I shall be 
as little able to go home, as by that time, I shall certainly be 
too much broken in health and temper to endeavor to remain, 
and I shall soon after be liable to be removed in the ordinary 
course of affairs.” But what kept up his spirits was the expec¬ 
tation of returning home. He had by now, without returning 
home, even once, spent 26 years in India. And what drew him 
on was the expectation that he would on returning be in con¬ 
genial climate “where there is no languor and where there is 
interest and amusement without anxiety and toil”. On his com¬ 
ing to Bombay he had realised his tight financial situation. Writ¬ 
ing to Malcolm, just a month after he took office, he said: 

Parell, 4th December, 1819. 

But what I find the great evil of Bombay is that my allow¬ 
ance is only 1,00,000 and my expense 80,000 Rs. and that 
my outfit will run away with the balance of 20,000 Rs. for one 
year at least, if not two. I shall try to remedy this but then 
I shall not be able to live as I ought—not even to have 4 par¬ 
ties a month. Believe me you never were in better luck than 
when you escaped Bombay. I am certain you would not have 
a farthing here and now you have 50,000 Rs. clear or nearly 

SO . 

Writing to uncle William on 31st December, 1819, he has the 
same story to tell: “Even Sir E. Napean could not have saved 
more than 40,000 Rs. a year notwithstanding his frugality, which 
I am convinced was the great cause of his unpopularity. ... The 
condition of the Government House was pitiable”. Elphinstone 
had already referred to this in his letter on the public expendi¬ 
ture and the question of salaries. 

"I shall never be rich—never otherwise than poor. I wish I 
could be contented”, Elphinstone wrote in his journal. He felt 
“a marked transition towards old age” especially after his recent 
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tour of Gujarat. How often he keeps on mentioning the same 
feeling. He now writes to Close of his coming retirement, which 
•occupies much of his thoughts, the feeling of old age and the 
melancholy remembrance of the days past. 

24th December, 1821. 

*1 am lead to hope that in England I shall yet enjoy a tole¬ 
rably green old age. I still adhere to my plan of going home 
in three years though I have not saved a rupee in the two 
years I have been here. ... My comforts are all of an elderly 
cast. I do not dislike society. I like talking with travellers and 
readers but my real pleasures are looking at the views from 
the top of this house, walking out over the hills to the back 
of the garden or shutting myself up after dark in a three story 
high room with two candles and a book. All this I can enjoy 
at home and on 1500 £ a year. The real secret of your want 
of youthful feeling is that you are now at one of those melan¬ 
choly crisis’s, that happen now and then, in a man's life, when 
the change from one stage of life to another is marked and 
observable. I felt these occurrences most strikingly at 30 when 
I bid adieu to youth and at 41 when I took leave of middle 
age. 

“Tomorrow is Christmas I wish you a merry one. 18 Christ- 
masses ago was our farewell party at Floyers, when we left 
camp for Nagpore, and it is now six since our parting Christmas 
at Poona. The 4th from this I hope we shall eat together in 
Xent and Christendom or in Christendom at least.” 



Chapter XVII 


Affairs in the Deccan 


The year 1822 opens on a note of contentment. “Feb. 10th 1822. 
On the whole my life for the last three months has been good 
deal comfortable: for the last month especially.” The next day 
he attended a Parsi wedding. It was that of Jamshedji Jeejee- 
bhoy “which was amongst the most striking thing I ever wit¬ 
nessed. A hall of immense extent, dazzling splendour with grand 
open arches and illuminations at the end and galleries in wide 
and high arcades of pink and gold on all sides led by a flight of 
steps to a smaller but still spacious apartment richly adorned 
by looking glasses and gilding; deep golden cornices embossed 
with cluster of flowers and in the most brilliant colours; and 
walls of a light gold . . . and through which appeared the plants 
and shrubs of a conservatory in an uncertain light, so that one 
scarce knew whether they were real or reflected. There were 
many pretty women and their beauty was heightened by the 
glow of the scene; everything recalled one’s dream of oriental 
splendour and the imagination was transplanted to the Hall of 
Mokkumen or the banquets of Jehangeer.” 

An admirer of nature there was hardly a moment in his even¬ 
ing wanderings when natural surroundings did not capture his 
imagination. “I had a delightful walk up a hill in the evening, 
and saw from a solitary but cheerful spot among nestling bran¬ 
ches, on one side, a long woody valley already darkened by the 
shade of the hills but opening on a wide plain and on the sea 
both shinning in the setting sun and bounded by distant moun¬ 
tains.” He had taken to spectacles for reading. But complained 
that they hurt his eyes more. He abstained from reading at 
night He was reading Grant’s history and “Savajee is admir¬ 
able”. But more on that later. 
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He contemplates conditions in England. It was the aftermath 
of the Napoleonic era. “Such is the state of England and the 
gloomy prospects of revolution and convulsion, its little reflec¬ 
tion showed me that amidst all our evils there were strong 
proofs of improvement, and of further tendency towards per¬ 
fection. The people are become too enlightened for our old 
forms of Government. They are entitled to, and will claim a 
large share in the direction of affairs, and their acquiring it will 
lead to fresh energy and fresh advances. We may suffer but 
England and mankind will prosper. I was led from contemplat¬ 
ing the evident tendency towards good in all things, physical 
and moral, to think of the wisdom and benevolence of their 
author. How can the thought be ever absent from our minds . .. 
seldom is it present. The proofs we here possess of the power 
and goodness of our creator are the best grounds to hope for 
a continuance and increase of his bounty hereafter. With these 
reflections the present disappeared from our sight and all the 
tedium and gloom of approaching years are lost in the bound¬ 
less prospect that is still before us.” How true was this predic¬ 
tion of what was to follow the Napoleonic wars—how an eco¬ 
nomic recession, social reforms and intellectual awakening were 
eventually to lead to the first Reform Act of 1832; and all this 
predicted a decade in advance. 

He continued to complain of his eye trouble. “My eyes still 
suffer much and are strained and painful if I read. Even writing 
long by daylight pains or candlelight strains them still more.” In 
spite of this failing sight he continued to read. Just five days 
after the above complaint he read Aeneid. “The time and man¬ 
ner of my reading was unfavourable to the enjoyment of higher 
poetical beauties . . . and every part was so agreeable that I can 
find no book to replace it . . .” Day after day his journal was 
packed with comments on the books he was reading—literature, 
travel, history all are fish that come to his net. He also enter¬ 
tained and wrote of the parties he held. 

Again taking stock of his financial position, he wrote: “In 
spite of all our arrangements I find myself 6,101 Rs. in debt 
at the end of the year. I have still only 1,50,000 Rs. or £750 a 
year in Calcutta instead of £1,000 as I thought I had two years 
ago.” He does not mention the cause of his debt He was not dis- 
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turbed ar annoyed by the disappointing situation; the only result 
would be that “I must stay another year in India and must en¬ 
tirely remodel my system besides”. He was destined to stay five 
years more. 

In spite of ill-health he was quite happy and contented as is 
shown by his journal. On the 26th July, 1822, he made prepa¬ 
ration for a tour of the Deccan. It is surprising that even the 
Governors, in those days, had so many tours. The work in 
Bombay must have been very limited. He seldom committed to 
his journal his work as a Governor. 

On the 21st August he set out for the Deccan. "We felt the 
cold of the Deckan, at once put on cloth pantaloons and slept 
under blankets.” He found Poona as he left it, “my old public 
bungalow’s the same to a chair or a coach cover”. The climate 
plesanter than Bombay and incomparably cooler and “there is 
a lightness and bouyancy in the air”. A friend writing to El- 
phinstone on the climate of Poona said: “Yet in climate and 
its elastic effect on the health and spirits particularly at this 
season it is still the same; and we cannot but hope you will 
speedily be enabled to visit it and make amends for the purga¬ 
tory a lover of the Deccan must endure in the atmosphere of 
a muggy island with all its disagreeable accompaniments—which 
the beauty of its appearance can never compensate”. This was 
written on the 21st July, 1821, that is a year in advance of his 
visit to the Deccan. 

His eyes had improved considerably; he could now read “the 
small printed appendixes without the least difficulty*'. He con¬ 
tinued his stay in the Deccan till October and felt “ashamed to 
think how little I have done since I arrived”. The air had now a 
delightful cold weather feel and there was “nothing of the lan¬ 
guor of Bombay”. On the 11th November: “I leave Poona with 
regret. I went to the Sungam, to Guneshkund and to the hill 
over the town the day before I started. I am now undisturbed 
and quiet in my tent”. He was very much pleased with the Raja 
of Sattara and his “manners and attention to business”. In a 
personal letter to Lord Hastings, then in England, Elphinstone 
wrote on the Raja of Sattara: “Perhaps the most pleasing result 
of the settlement is produced by the situation of the Raja cf 
Sattara’s country which I am just quitting. The contrast since I 
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last saw him is surprising. He received me in a style that might 
justly be called magnificent. The utmost order and method cha¬ 
racterizes his administration and all his establishments and 
everything about him shows English ideas from his Code of 
Regulations and his Court of Justice down to his excellent roads 
and his uniforms and dresses. . . Elphinstone said that when 
the Raja set up an Adawlut in the English fashion, Chintaman 
Rao Patwardhan sent him by dawk a cat in a basket for killing 
mice which he felt would soon abound the deserted Adawlut. 
The laugh was now on him, wrote Elphinstone. Quite a substan¬ 
tial part of the credit given to the Raja was shared by his Poli¬ 
tical Agent, James Grant. It was in 1822 that Grant took leave 
of the Raja. Though the letter quoted below has less of Sattara 
and more of other matters, we may still give it: 

Bombay, llh March, 1822. 

My dear Grant, 

“I am very sorry you are leaving because I think Sattara 
will long require management, and that the Raja himself will 
feel the want of your ascendency. You certainly act wisely, 
£1400 a year is enough I hope, for I intend to go home with 
1500 at the end of the year or two, makes a great difference. 
I shall consider of a successor. 1 should like Macleod . .. keep 
your secret I beseech you. Robertson is invaluable as a Col¬ 
lector. . . . With respect to your history I long to see what is 
done, pray send it to me when you can spare it for some time in 
case I should be delayed in reading it . . . India has seen and 
will see nothing like Hastings for boldness of design, fertility 
of resource or firmness of purpose. Compare the difficulties of 
modem times, including Lord Wellesley and Lord Cornwallis’s 
with his. . . I wish you would, during the interval of your his¬ 
tory, direct your attention to the enclosed paper. . . 1 The 
Ramooses must have many peculiar words and Sattara must 
be the cradle of the Maratta language. Another vocabulary 
will be sent soon.” 


1 Refers to the plan of work for vocabularies in Indian languages. 
Pottinger was requested to engage Dr. Walker to start on the plan in 
Ahmednagar. 
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To return, to his tour he lazed out his time in Indapur, Jejuri, 
Tembaruni etc., hunting hogs and chasing fox. At the end of 
November he was in Sholapur which he liked very much, and 
'“I still more like the feeling of ease and freedom produced by 
being once more in the country”. On his second visit to Bijapur 
he found “nothing of the melancholy air I formerly noticed". He 
met the Raja of Kolhapur. “He was less careful of his dignity 
and his people more at ease but still akward and embarrassed.” 
In the evening they had a long private interview. Elphinstone 
wrote to Lord Hastings on 30th December, 1822: “The Raja 
of Colapore is a stupid, akward, silent creature with us, when 
at his ease he is a thoughtless, riotous boy who pays no regard 
to his own dignity or other people. . . .” He was also known to 
drink and visit the city every night in disguise. Before Elphin¬ 
stone left Bombay, both Kolhapur and Sattara posed problems 
of their own. The Kolhapur affair continued to worsen, so that 
by 1825, as we shall see later, Elphinstone had to prepare for a 
war with the Raja. In the case of the Raja of Sattara, coming 
events began to cast their shadows on the unfortunate Pratab- 
sing’s life. 

On the 1st January, 1823, Elphinstone was hunting the chee- 
tas with the Raja of Meritch. The Raja was civil and his ak- 
wardness gradually wore off. The Chinchnee family also paid 
their respects. Then came Appa Desai with a very handsome 
’suwairy’ and a number of military chiefs. “He was, as usual, 
cheerful and conversible and it was the pleasantest visit of the 
whole.” He complained of the Patwardhans because they fol¬ 
lowed him for some time. “The presence of the chiefs of this 
character has quite destroyed the pleasure of the march . . . 
and in spite of Malcolm’s instructions I must still consider 
their company as the most tiresome thing in India.” Chintaman 
Rao was another pain in the neck. Under the garb of eccentri¬ 
city he was insolent and complaining of the bad faith of the 
British Government. He was preparing a paper of complaints 
for Elphinstone. He wanted to confer with him but, says Elphin¬ 
stone, “I spoke very angrily with his vakeels”. 

Elphinstone remained in the vicinity of the Krishna for quite 
a few days, hunting and enjoying the natural scenes. As he 
passed all along the basin of the Krishna he described the geo- 
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£raphy of the country. Innumerable descriptive passages adorn 
his journal. “The valley got narrower, the trees finer and the 
-country more picturesque. As we advanced some of the views 
were enchanting. We are encamped where the valley is too 
narrow for the sight of the trees and green fields but the hills 
are close round and very romantic. Those who had been in 
Swisserland thought yesterday’s ground exactly like that coun¬ 
try* • • ■” At another time: “It only became fine when almost 
•completely darkened, the outline of the woods and hills alone 
being visible, and the river still shining though faintly through 
the surrounding gloom. We had great difficulty in climbing and 
could not have returned, benighted as we were, if we had not 
found a path.” 

On the 13th January it was his “last day of the Deckan” He 
came to the ghaut overlooking the Konkan. “The valley we 
were encamped in alone was filled with vapor (which) poured 
out like a river of mist into the Concan”, which appeared like 
“long steep, black ridges like the sea in a storm. The hollows 
were still filled with white fog. We were home before 10”. He 
could not forget, on returning to Bombay, what he left behind: 
“I have again left the Deckan and again with great regret. I 
have had an excellent climate, pleasant society, abundance of 
exercise and amusement and much leisure. ... I go to dull 
formal parties among strangers, constant routine of uninterest¬ 
ing business, wearisome confined roads, failing eyesight, feeble 
frame and flagging spirits. Yet, I should be thankful for what 
I have enjoyed, and for the capacity to receive enjoyment again, 
and I should remember, that through life, I have had much 
more pleasure of all kinds than I deserved, and scarcely any 
evil that I did not bring on myself.” 

Among the Elphinstone Papers there are a bunch of letters 
intercepted and translated which threw some light on the nature 
and extent of Bajirao’s intrigues, carried on in his exile at Bithur. 
Chaplin continued to keep Elphinstone informed of the Peshwa’s 
activities. 


Poona, 10th August, 1820. 
“Scindia’s dawk has been allowed to convev letters for some 
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time past without any check or appearance of suspicion on our 
part. I have secured the man who conveys the mail from Poona 
in our interest and have intercepted some letters, which though 
written in a sort of cipher, have no doubt that Bajee Row is 
cariying on correspondence. 

“The letters we have got are just not sufficient for our pur¬ 
pose. I shall, therefore, keep copies ... as the stopping of 
them might obstruct our source of information in future. . . . 

“I should like to have an akhbar nawees at Bittoor and 
at Benares to collect information regarding the ci-devant 
chiefs and I propose deputing such persons. . . .” 

The letters procured were suspected, after some time, as 
forgeries. The person who gave them to Chaplin was Vithal 
Punt Mama, of whom Chaplin told Elphinstone: “You may 
recollect a person who has frequently given valuable informa¬ 
tion”. Chaplin did not suspect forgeries but Ballaji Punt Nathoo 
“for many plausible reasons is of opinion they are not genuine”. 
Chaplin felt that time would reveal the truth, but wrote: “It 
will be rather provoking if we have been, duped but I am half 
afraid this will prove to be the case.” 

Two years later, on 12th June, 1822, Chaplin wrote: “We 
have not, however, made many discoveries”. They again inter¬ 
cepted some letters in cipher and by “dint of perseverance on 
the part of Macleod and Ballajee Punt the key has been dis¬ 
covered”. But what was the upshot? “The principal circum¬ 
stance to be deduced from them is that there are no plots on 
foot that can be of least consequence.” Chaplin takes shelter 
behind the consolation that “the spirit of intrigue is as much 
alive as ever it was” but beyond this there was not much he 
could say in support of his wild suspicions. He ends his letter 
with the observation : “You will be amused with the observa¬ 
tion about Sir John Malcolm—and will laugh at the plot to 
destroy you by means of magical incantations when you come 
to the Deckan.” Malcolm, as the translation suggested, was to 
propose “some allowance being granted to Baji Row’s depen¬ 
dents”. If so, Malcolm would be sure asking for trouble. 

In the light of what followed over the years nothing came of 
the conspiracies. The wild fears of Lord Wellesley of a French 
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invasion were of a similar nature, and sometimes, like the Raja 
of Sattara, innocents fell victims to the designs of the wicked. 
India was far too divided and racially torn to achieve political 
confederacy to endanger British power. But in spite of exagge¬ 
rated fear, at times, the British had for their motto ‘caution’. 
They were very cautious in politics and administration. They 
took no chances. They were guarded against all exigencies. They 
were wary in eveiy move, circumspect in all they did. The 
Indians were no match against the cunning and leopard-like 
movements that on all occasions had their enemy at bay. 

When the tour had ended, Elphinstone returned to Bombay 
with certain impressions. All of these were not true of the 
actual conditions prevailing. Quite a few of these were false 
and some misleading, especially those on economic conditions 
in the Deccan. The main emphasis was on the general quiet 
that prevailed which was true, but the plenty in grain resulting 
in fall in prices, spreading of unemployment, heavy assessment 
and other similar factors were, in the years following, to belie 
the rosy picture these early British administrators saw of 
Bombay Deccan. But this was to be when Elphinstone was no 
more in India. By 1827 the land settlement had completely fail¬ 
ed and the British were groping about for fresh light on the 
prevailing conditions which were increasing poverty, heavy as¬ 
sessment and deserted villages. But all this lay in the womb of 
time. To Lord Hastings Elphinstone wrote: 

Camp Serole, 30th December, 1822. 

My Lord, 

“The sum of the report is that the whole country is in a 
most flourishing condition with no evil to complain of but 
the excessive cheapness of grain which renders it necessary 
to lower the rent. The ill effects of this excess of plenty are 
counterbalanced by the ease with which it enables the people, 
who have been thrown out of employment, by our conquest, 
to live, a circumstance which no doubt must have contributed 
to the extraordinary tranquillity that continues to prevail—” 

The blessings of tranquillity were enjoyed by all jagirdars 
also. They had been gainers by the introduction of the British 
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rule, wrote Elphinstone to Lord Hastings. “.Notwithstanding 
some family dissensions they are now in greater prosperity than 
perhaps at any former period.” The best evidence he drew was 
“the country on the Krishna ... is cultivated like a garden 
and covered with trees and villages”. Elphinstone forgot that 
to the north, Khandesh, in charge of his friend Briggs, presented 
a spectacle of utter ruin. But what mattered for the moment 
was, as he wrote to a friend, “I have had a most delightful ex¬ 
cursion, the ruins of Beejapore, the falls of Gokak but above 
all the air of the Deckan and the absence of all dull routine 
both of business and society in Bombay make me quite en¬ 
chanted with my trip, and only annoyed with the prospects of 
returning. If it be so pleasant to travel in the Deckan what will 
it be in Italy? I doubt however there be better hunting either 
in England or Italy than the hog afford here.” 

But to say that Elphinstone was totally blind to the future of 
the Deccan would be a grave injustice to the memory of this 
great statesman. Even in the economic ruin that lay ahead it 
would be wrong to blame Elphinstone for not being a prophet. 
For a decade could never be enough to set right the utter ruin 
that Bajirao had left behind. Elphinstone and his co-workers 
were absolute strangers to the world in which their lot was 
cast. Looking to these limitations they did marvels by dint of 
hard work and never failed to set matters right, not only with 
regard to the faults of the old administration, but even in case 
of their new experiments. Dissatisfied with the administration of 
justice in the Deccan, Elphinstone wrote to Chaplin: 

Bombay, 9th September, 182?. 

“I have lately a good deal of trouble from a clamor against 
the administration of criminal justice in the Deckan. You 
will get a long letter about Hodges* enormities. I long since 
remarked him to you as the worst trier of causes that ever 
sat upon the bench. Pottinger also treats the confessions of 
prisoners, long ago convicted and transported, as sufficient 
proof against a man on his trial. Thackeray, some time ago, 
(indeed I fancy very often) convicted a man on the evidence 
taken before the comawisdar or the assistant without even 
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putting a question to the witness. Could you not send back 
all trials. . . . Their production here, and the remarks that 
are made on them, do too** much harm to the reputation of 
the Deckan system. When the new criminal code is comple¬ 
ted, which will be soon, it may be adopted at once in the 
Deckan. . . . The exclusion of Hodges could be the chief 
advantage of this plan.” 

Later, Elphinstone set his heart on a code for Hindu and 
Mohemmedan law, and before he left had moved quite some 
distance in that direction. We shall consider that later. Turning 
again to the affairs in the Deccan, the factors pointed out that 
heavy assessment was the main cause for the spread of 
poverty, as it was in the best days of the Maratha raj. For 
more than two decades, Bajirao’s mismanagement had ruined 
the ryots whot were in no position to pay the assessment fixed 
by Nana Fadnavis. And yet the British were determined to 
come by that assessment at any price. A letter from Chaplin to 
Elphinstone shows the violent haste to raise the revenue as 
rapidly as possible, so that within the first few years of their 
occupation of the Deccan Chaplin prides himself on the rise in 
revenue to Elphinstone : 


Poona, 16th January, 1822. 

“I am happy at length to be able to promise you forthwith 
a financial statement drawn up precisely on the principles . . . 
which accompanies your report. Instead of 25 lacks surplus 
which you estimated by January, 1820, I shall shew you a 
surplus of 75 lakhs. I shall show you that nearly that whole 
amount of that improvement in the revenue, which you con¬ 
templated at the end of 10 years, has taken place in 2\ years— 
and that the value of the aggregate improvement is about 
fifty lacks, including additional revenue and reduction of ex¬ 
penditure. ... I shall take credit to myself for economy* in 
order to show the Commissioner has not been without his 
use—You will not readily conceive how all this is till you 
see the accounts.” 

1 Claims a saving of seven lacks in the Department. 
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Chaplin, we know, had to justify his Commissionership when 
JElphinstone had written to him on expenditure in the Deccan. 
Besides, Elphinstone was equally anxious to prove to the Gov¬ 
ernment in Calcutta that the deficit of a crore had to be over¬ 
-come, and though he expected that the deficit would climb 
down by fifty per cent he was delighted to report that it could 
be only seven lacks. The deficit was overcome not only by 
economy in expenditure but by heavy assessment on land. 
Elphinstone became gradually aware of this policy and its effects 
on the ryots and immediately wrote to the Collectors to lower 
the assessment, especially after the famine of 1824, but the 
ruin had been wrought and remedy was a matter of time. This 
lay beyond Elphinstone’s term of office. 

I have read, for a number of years, the official correspon¬ 
dence between Elphinstone and his Collectors for my economic 
survey of western India under the British rule. I was struck 
with the cordial relations between the Collectors and their 
Chief, and complimented the unity and team-work of these 
early British administrators of the Deccan. But on reading the 
Elphinstone Papers, I am surprised to find, not as regards Elphin¬ 
stone, but -his successor, the utmost bitterness and contempt 
that prevailed between Chaplin and the others, especially Robert¬ 
son, Collector of Poona. Elphinstone was hard put to overcome 
these differences, and strove to pacify the parties and requested 
them to work cordially. This correspondence makes interesting 
reading and shows how Elphinstone had struggled to keep his 
friends together. On the 4th July, 1822, Chaplin complained of 
Robertson’s conduct towards him, and Briggs’ failure as an 
administrator in Khandesh: 


Poona, 4th July, 1822. 

“Some few points however must be supplied of the Col¬ 
lectors. The enclosed specimen will show how difficult the 
Poona Collector is to manage and the more I transmit busi¬ 
ness with him the more impracticable he becomes, notwith¬ 
standing every desire on my part by public and private means 
to keep him in good humour. There is nothing in the queries 
. . . but you will see what mountains he makes out of mole 
hills. Were I to tell you all the reasons that are to be dissatis- 
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fied with him you would say there was no remedy but in re¬ 
moving him—but by so doing we should lose, with all his im¬ 
perfections, a zealous, intelligent and honorable public servant 
The stuff however that is mixed up with his good qualities is 
much more hurtful to the public service at Poona than it 
would be elsewhere ... he is so sensitive that he considers 
the interference in the light of a personal offence to him and 
all this is very embarrassing to me.” 

Elphinstone, we know, held Robertson in very high esteem 
and handled the situation, as we see, very deftly. In the same 
letter Chaplin suggested Robertson’s transfer to Khandesh and 
Briggs to be brought over to Poona. But even of Briggs he has 
not a good word : 

“My presence here would be a check upon Captain Briggs’ 
crude, hasty and mischievous innovations, which have done so 
much harm in the former Province. After what has happened— 
Khandesh can never thrive under Briggs’ management. Every¬ 
thing relating to its fiscal concern is retrograding. The cheap-” 
ness of grain is merely a subsidiary cause. Extensive malversa¬ 
tion is the primary source of the evil and not over-assessment, 
or at least that part of the assessment which is known to the 
public accounts. Temporary indulgence only is required and a 
little time to effect vast improvement—for which I never saw a 
country that possessed more of the material in facilities of water 
and fertility of soil. With such advantages it was melancholy 
to see nowhere in my tracks any jungle being cleared or waste 
land ploughed up. In regard to two or three lakhs of beeghas, 
said to have been cultivated, since we got possession, I do not 
hesitate to say it is a great exaggeration and that most of what is 
reported to have been newly brought under tillage is old land 
cultivated but before kept back from the public accounts. All 
that I have here said may perhaps be clearly inferred from my 
public letter—but I could not speak out so openly without in¬ 
curring a great load of odium. I do not forget all the objections 
you have before urged to making Ihe charge I have suggested 
but if these objections can be got over I am quite persuaded of 
public benefit that will result from the transfer. . . .” 

Anyone who has read the vast correspondence on Khandesh 
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in the Deccan Commissioner's Files at the Peshwa Daftar, Poona, 
would say that Chaplin’s indictment was most unjust. Khandesh 
was one vast ruin the British inherited in 1818 and within three 
years what could be expected from an administrator? This ac¬ 
cusation was a work of haste by Chaplin and he confesses “what 
I have written above bears evident marks of haste” but he tries 
to palliate his charges as his opinion “without any shading or 
retouching” and, therefore, “the most to purpose” and begged 
leave to send them to Elphinstone “confidentially without any 
further apology”. 

We may give one more letter, written a little earlier by Chap¬ 
lin, criticising with the utmost sarcasm Robertson’s judicial ad¬ 
ministration in Poona: 


Poona, 5th April, 1821. 
“The judicial administration of Poona I fear is glaringly de¬ 
fective. . . . Referring suits to punchayats without great vigor 
in the execution. . . . They would progress much better if we 
had a less flighty Governor of the city, but he unfortunately 
has too vivacious an imagination to be at all methodical— 
and is too intractable and sensitive to listen to any counsel. He 
brings no man's laziness to account nor will he allow any 
discretionary powers to his deputy. So that the wisdom of 
the great legislator is quite lost to us ... it would be well if 
Solon were like his predecessor of that name to resign his 
office and retire from Athens ... The consequence of the 
present state of things are at sixes and sevens, and I see no* 
hope of their adjustment.” 

This shows how bitterly Chaplin was against poor Robertson. 
There is reason to feel that Chaplin must have been quarrel¬ 
some by nature if not vicious. He had also fallen out with 
General Smith and wrote to Elphinstone: “Too much forbear¬ 
ance and conciliation have spoiled him and given rise to preten¬ 
sions which his overbearing temper will not allow him to relin¬ 
quish. You will excuse my being a little warm when I touch 
upon this topic.” In justice to Chaplin it must be said that 
General Smith was a difficult man to get along with. Elphin- 
stone’s experience was the same about the General, though 



there eras much mutual regard between the two. 

When Robertson received from Elpiunstone a letter of com¬ 
plaint by Chaplin, he wrote in his defence, and ended with 
“when I consider myself unfit for my duties I cannot much 
regret my removal'*. But Elphinstone was determined to con¬ 
ciliate his friends and all he told Robertson was to control his 
temper. Robertson thanked Elphinstone: “I am highly obliged 
and gratified by your kind letter. . . . The justice of my being 
continued at Poona never struck me”. The quarrel on this 
occasion was Chaplin’s complaint that Robertson kept people 
in prison too long without a trial. Robertson acknowledged the 
charge but promised such things would never happen again. 

The differences between Chaplin and Robertson appear to 
have continued, for in 1826 we have an interesting letter from 
Elphinstone, advising Robertson how to reply to a charge on 
the miscarriage of justice. The letter incidently is also an 
acknowledgement of the ruin wrought by the high rates of 
assessment. 


Camp Deeoor, 31st October, 1826. 

My dear Robertson, 

“With regard to Mr. Chaplin’s accusation supposing them 
all admitted one would prove you to have over assessed some 
villages from erroneous principles which almost every Coll¬ 
ector admits that he has done to his whole district on the 
first commencement of his revenue career. If this be a proof 
of hardness of heart it stands against every Collector in 
India and none more than Mr. Chaplin. The only other 
charge was for insubordination, especially in the case of 
a complaint. All this may be true without much injury to a 
man’s character. You are now, it is true, accused of tortur¬ 
ing a man to get him to state a falsehood but the man’s own 
extorted statement proves his perfect freedom. If this be not 
brought on record that may effect the property in dispute 
but it will scarcely affect the characters of the parties, un¬ 
less the judges can stop up all other access to the public 
ear. You ought certainly to write a letter to Government 
about yourself but you must write it with as much care and 
temper as if it were a law paper or a deposition on oath. A 
m-20 
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simple statement of facts without argument or illustration 
(above all without joke or sarcasm) will alone answer the 
purpose. You must not be offended at my pressing this point, 
but I have scarcely known an instance where you have ap¬ 
peared in the wrong that was not owing to your putting 
yourself in the wrong from giving way to the temptation of 
putting down everything that struck your fancy. If you would 
only write your controversial letters with a hundredth part 
of the prudence you evince in acting (or in writing on other 
occasions) you would be sure of coming in triumph out of 
this present dispute. Independent of this sort of caution I 
would recommend you showing all you write to Norton 8 
before you send it in as I also intend to do, because it is only 
by cooperation in a proper and legal form that we can get 
any redress.” 

What is most surprising is how can an “extorted” statement 
prove the accused’s perfect freedom “to say what he wishes” is 
beyond explanation. But the letter is full of sympathy and 
sound advise. He was fully in the know of Robertson’s weak¬ 
ness, and keeping that in mind, like a good friend, pointed out 
to him where he was likely to fall. It is this attitude of true 
friendship that endeared him so much to his subordinates. 
Even standing on the highest rung of the ladder, Elphinstone 
was ever willing to give all a helping hand. He had, in all he 
did, the human touch. Chaplin may have been right in perhaps 
all his accusations but he lacked sympathy and understanding. 
These men, who were doing a difficult task of governing, were 
essentially army men with hardly any civilian background. And 
the Bombay Government had been very critical of Elphinstone's 
appointments. He was accused of favouritism and Sir Napean, 
as we know, had tried to interfere. How critical the situation 
became can be learnt from what Robertson had to tell 
Elphinstone. 

Robertson wrote to Elphinstone in 1824 that since Pottinger 
“withdrew himself from the drudgery of the Collectorship”, if 
a similar choice were given him “I should adopt the' same 


8 Attorney General. 
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course”, He further wrote: “I might say nothing of your sup* 
port during the last five years when your arrangements here 
have been cried down by a body of men merely because they 
were not the instrument of their execution. You cannot be 
aware of the irritation you have given them. They are ashamed 
of themselves and they are angry with you. Their common con¬ 
versation would lead to the belief they think their honor 
wounded—but their violence and their indolence prove that 
they are only jealous because they have not the pecuniary 
advantages of the Deccan offices. A contempt has been put 
upon us, they say, an unjust reflection cast upon our talents 
and ability by appointment of military gentlemen, but especially 
being allowed to continue in office when we requested them 
to be ejected—nay, their sentiments are declared by the 
Court of Directors to form the grounds for its denial of our 
prayers.” 

The Bombay civilians were known to say that it were in “the 
interest of the Government to bestow appointments out of the 
regular way”. The appointments were an insult and their main¬ 
tenance an aggravation of the contempt. They had complained 
in vain to the Directors and their enmity was, said Robertson, 
unbounded. But for his conviction, he said, that if justice was on 
their side he would have withdrawn. Elphinstone had no faith 
in the Bombay civilians to carry out his programme of new 
Government in the Deccan. He feared that those men would 
destroy the old institutions and his first principle in Govern¬ 
ment was “to guard against hasty innovations”. 

Elphinstone was being pressed by the Council to send one 
Barnewell to Poona. “I long to assure you” wrote Robertson, 
“that you would do me a great favour by making the alteration.” 
But Elphinstone stood firm. He would have no change in the 
administrators of the Deccan. These men had stood the test of 
time and he had faith in their ability. Shortly before Elphin¬ 
stone left Bombay, Robertson expressed a wish to leave for 
England: “My own inclination would lead me to go to Eng¬ 
land.” But he continued his stay for two more years. To per¬ 
haps his last letter, requesting a reward for his discovery of the 
Peshwa’s treasure, we do not know what reply Elphinstone 
gave. It was written on 4th August, 1827, just a few months 
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before Elphinstone left Bombay. This shows that the scramble 
for rewards continued. He wanted to know what Elphinstone 
felt about his request "before I may venture to write again 
publicly on the subject”. But at the same time "I am not a per¬ 
son who cares much for wealth” yet money was “certainly a 
source of satisfaction”. He said his request was based on jus¬ 
tice “or I never should have preferred it”. It was General 
Smith’s proceedings that had “again brought this question” and 
hence the case was “likely to become one affecting the army”. 
Since he was an army man he would like to know if he could 
claim one-eighth of the sum “I have recovered on account of 
Government”. But he needed Elphinstone’s support. “I should 
petition Government if you agree for a favourable decision.” He 
ended with saying that “Sir Lionel Smith has been kind 
enough to support my claim to a remuneration”. 

What Elphinstone did in this matter we do not know. But 
General Smith, in a letter acknowledging Elphinstone’s kind¬ 
ness and his personal failings, also touches upon the subject 
of the prize money. In this letter of apology 4 we have evidence 
of the generosity exercised by Elphinstone in spite of the 
General’s shortcomings, acknowledged by himself. The letter is 
worth quoting for it does credit to both Elphinstone and the 
General. 5 

* On 22ndl April 1823 Elphinstone records in his journal a nasty letter 
to General Smith and says that so far he took pride in being the) only 
person who had not fallen out with him. “This letter however equals 
the insolence of his former ones to Mr. Chaplin ... and he must either 
apologize most humbly or be dismissed.” We do not know what it is 
all about. On the 29th April, perhaps after another insolent letter, Elphin¬ 
stone wrote in the journal: “I must persevere whatever may arise or 
stand recorded in his memory and in this book for an empty braggart.” 
But the apology came on the 22nd May. Even earlier, on 30th April, 
Elphinstone wrote in his journal: “I am completely appeased by Gen. 
S's submissive language”. 

5 “Memorandum. Sir Lionel Smith’s service to the East India Com¬ 
pany: Arrived in India 1808: employed in an expedition against Arabian 
pirates 1809-1810: commanded a Brigade in the expedition to the Isle 
of France 1810-1811: commanded an expedition in Kattywar against 
the Raja 1812-1813: on a political and military mission to Malwa 1812- 
1813: appointed to the command of the Poona subsidiary force 1814: 
commanded a division in the war against Bajee Row 1817-1818: employ- 
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Poona, 22nd May, 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

“I have been made truely happy by your kind letter of 
the 20th inst. 

"I had got irritated and ought perhaps to say distempered, 
and though I solemnly aver I never intended to give personal 
offence or slight your public situation, my language gave 
unavoidable impressions, beyond what I wished, or what I 
would ever calmly justify. 

“Under this acknowledgement you have generously passed 
my offence away but I have great difficulty in forgiving my¬ 
self for I did not want recollections of your uniform kind¬ 
ness to me in private intercourse or of your support in my 
troubles of the Public service in olden times forgotten. And 
let me assure you there is nothing, no exertion, no sacrifice 
that I would not readily undergo to evince my respect for 
your personal character, or my zeal if I could possibly 
render my service to your administration. 

“I always regret my violence and yet can’t command it 
so I am always in hot waters and suffering as much from 
my own reproaches as from those of the parties I offend. 

“I have a letter from a gentleman in London ... to say, that 
whatever may be the division as to the parties to share in the 
Deccan prize money the amounts have been unfortunately 
most enormously exaggerated and would never realise even 
l/10th of the reported sums. 

“For myself I never calculated more than 30 or 40,000 Rs. 
... it will clear me of debts and enable me to pay my passage 
home in June 1825.” 

This wretched prize money led to constant correspondence 
with Elphinstone and others, at one time, wanting to know 


eck in command of a Division to Arabia 1821: offered his services in the 
Burmese War. 

“Before coming to India had been twice in the West Indies. Served 
in Africa, both Canada and in Nova Scotia.*' 

He was still in command of the Deccan force when Elphinstone left 
in November 1827. So that he was in the service of the Company for 
19 years. 
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what was Sir Thomas Hislop*s share, at another making sug¬ 
gestions to General Pritzler if his Division could be combined 
with his own so that “what we have both taken together share 
together. ...” General Smith appears in constant monetary 
troubles and quotes some examples of a similar nature in the 
Company’s army. A change in the distribution of the prize 
money played havoc in the lives of a few officers. 

Serror, 7th June, 1826. 

“Surely nothing could be so cruel to alter the original 
decree in favour of the Deccan army. 

“Poor Major Wood in the beginning of February blew his 
brains out and many other officers (Sir Thomas Hislop him¬ 
self) upon the faith of the original warrants had taken up 
advances on accounts and are placed in desperate circum¬ 
stances by the change in favor of Lord Hastings and the 
Bengal army. 

“I have a letter from Major Wood, a few days before his 
death, begging me to collect all information and proof in my 
power what portion of Bajee Row’s deposits might have been 
in the city on 17th November. Perhaps some of the money 
might have been concealed but it is absurd to suppose any 
people would keep large sums of treasure in an open city 
which then had an enemy before it.” 

Smith requested Elphinstone to give him this information. 
But news arrived of the Government’s scheme of distribution 
of the prize money. It disappointed General Smith immensely. 

Serror, 2nd April, 1827. 

“The King’s warrant has come for the distribution of the 
Prize Funds. The scale gives me Rs. 18,000, Pritzler about 
Rs. 80,000 and Sir Thomas Hislop about 2 lacs and 70,000. 

“I am of course a good deal disappointed having expected 
at least £8 or £10,000 as a little provision for my younger child¬ 
ren. . . . What I get will settle my Bombay debts and that is 
a small comfort. .. 
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This episode closes with a letter to Elphinstone again a few 
days later, requesting him to allow him “to indulge the hope 
that if you saw any means of assisting me in obtaining justice 
you would readily give it to me”. He further requested Elphin¬ 
stone that since he knew the Duke of Wellington “if you should 
feel no objection, to send him in my behalf the enclosed memo¬ 
randum I believe you would greatly serve me”. Knowing 
Elphinstone we have reason to believe he must have done his 
best. Elphinstone had after the battle of Ashti, presented the 
General with Gokla’s sword, found near the stricken Maratha 
General, as a token of his appreciation. 

When Elphinstone was about to leave Bombay we learn of 
the intense bitter feeling that was among the Generals as there 
was, as we know, among the civil officers. General Smith re¬ 
fused to attend the farewell to Elphinstone because Sir Thomas 
Bradford, who had succeeded Sir Charles Colville in command 
of the Bombay army, would be present on the occasion. “You 
will not attribute my absence to want of regard for you”, he 
wrote to Elphinstone, “but even if I should bring myself to get 
over the humiliation of seeking or accepting any indulgence 
from Sir Thomas Bradford I could not bring myself to sit in 
his company, and therefore, I could hardly appear in Bombay. 
He has treated me throughout with a spirit of systematic insult.” 
The General said he knew that it was his duty to give the pre¬ 
sentation sent in person but it was impossible. “I should be 
uncomfortable and out of sorts whenever I am liable to meet 
that man.” Such incidents dispel the idea of team spirit among 
British soldiers as among administrators. But one sees nothing 
of this personal ill-will in any official documents; the true situ¬ 
ation can only be learnt from this private correspondence. 

With these difficulties the administration of the Deccan was 
not a bed of roses. It was, therefore, decided early in 1826 to 
do away with the Commissionership and make the Deccan a 
responsibility of the Bombay Government. In very sarcastic 
terms Chaplin brushes aside the claims put forth by Mr. Baber 
to succeed him in the Commissionership and also points out 
other advantages in its abolition: 
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Poona, 14th February, 1626. 

“You will see from the enclosed that is spite of all I can 
say to Mr. Baber he is willing to persuade himself that I 
must have a successor and that he must be the mm. The civil 
charges in the Deccan with the ample pay granted to the jud¬ 
ges, Collectors etc. etc., will absorb so large a portion of the 
revenue that I conceive the reduction of the Commissioner- 
ship to be the only means of counterbalancing in some degree 
the expense. I, therefore, suppose that you have nearly made 
up your mind on the subject. Mr. B. will have some claim 
to it (if the appointment be continued) but it will be difficult 
to get over without mortal offence to him. Whether for sake 
of hearing a few appeals in civil cases (the only line in which 
he is qualified to be useful in his superintendence) and for 
a medium of communication in the Deckan for the Jageer- 
dars and others to look up to ... I fear he might meddle more 
than would be advantageous to the public weal, you have 
probably mentally determined. ...” 

It was this highly offending way in which Chaplin wrote on 
individuals that made him extremely disliked. Writing to 
Macleod, Elphinstone said that Malcolm also disliked Chaplin: 
“He certainly has a great prejudice against Mr. Chaplin and 
might for the reason you mention have extended to you but 
he is the best natured man in the world and if you had met 
him you would soon have been friends”. It is this attitude of 
conciliation that made Elphinstone a successful administrator. 
He was tactful and fair to a degree and yet if it came to point¬ 
ing out the faults of a friend he was not the man to shirk his 
responsibility. He once wrote to Robertson regarding his dif¬ 
ferences with Chaplin: “I think your disagreement extremely 

regretful-I will not deny that Mr. Chaplin may have been 

sometimes in the wrong as well as you and I know that he 
certainly has sometimes the satirical way of writing you allude 
to which is a great misfortune in his situation; but on the 
other hand I must own that I think you often gave him pro¬ 
vocation sometimes by the style of your letters, which with all 
the forms of respect, are quite as cutting as the Commissioner’s 
sometimes by disputing his instructions and sometimes by 
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*over obeying them”. Much as Elphinstone disliked to remove 
Robertson he was at one time nearly persuaded to make him 
the Collector of Southern Konkan to end these differences. 
Robertson threatened to go home on grounds of ill-health. 
These incidents are enough to show how harassed the poor 
Governor must have been at times. 

Elphinstone had as poor an opinion of Mr. Baber as Chaplin. 
And gradually he was convinced of the futility of continuing 
the Commissionership. Yet in 1825, on 13th June, he wrote to 
Chaplin that the Commission in the Deccan ought to stay: “We 
must, therefore, set to work without delay and endeavour to 
get Regulations for the Deckan into such a state as to be per¬ 
manent”. On 2nd June, Chaplin had expressed a wish to go 
home. Elphinstone wrote: “With regard to your own depar¬ 
ture, if the cool weather does not restore you, of course you 
are right to go but what is to be done in consequence I do not 
see. One thing is obvious that the sooner you go the more 
necessary it is that we should place things on a permanent foot¬ 
ing without delay”. But by this lime, that is within a year, of 
his above letter to Chaplin, the Commissionership was abolish¬ 
ed. And a year in advance of his departure he wrote the 
following to Lord Hastings in England: 

Salpee, 15th November, 1826. 

My Lord, 

“The Commission Your Lordship may recollect at Poona 
was abolished on Mr Chaplin's leaving the situation. ... 
Notwithstanding two years of scarcity and the long and con¬ 
tinued ravages of the cholera the country continues in a 
flourishing state and most of the expectations entertained by 
Your Lordship’s Government have been realized. The native 
system of administrating justice almost entirely by pan- 
chayets has not however succeeded. Something approaching 
to our judicial system has been introduced.... The number 
■of Europeans employed is also smaller and more is left to 
the natives both of power and emolument. The pecuniary 
advantages expected, which were at one time nearly attained, 
have been thrown back by bad seasons but still yield within 
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a fourth of the surplus they were expected to yield in 

10 years two more of which are still to run... 

We will not quarrel with Elphinstone on whether a country 
can flourish with two years of famine in seven, bad seasons 
and cholera. The glowing picture of pecuniary advantages 
given by Chaplin, only a couple of years ago, had also faded 
and they were now to be content with one fourth of those ex¬ 
pectations. But hopes ran high that two years of the decade 
still remained when perhaps more would be squeezed out of 
the ryot in normal seasons forgetting the famines, fall in prices, 
unemployment, over-burdened land etc. Elphinstone was to sub¬ 
mit a report on the Deccan before he left the country. This 
report we will consider later. 

In 1824 a rebellion broke out in Kittoor in Dharwar District. 
Mr. Thackeray, the Collector, was killed and two of his assis¬ 
tants made prisoners. The rebels offered terms which were 
promptly rejected and the rebellion put down. Elphinstone had 
to leave for Dharwar, where he remained for four days. 
Mr. Baber succeeded Mr. Thackeray as Collector of Dharwar. 
On his way back he broke his journey at Poona: “Dined at Poona 
and spent four very pleasant days ... the fine climate and the 
morning rides and known scenes made me wish I could have 
prolonged my stay”. 

It was his habit every summer to be among the hills of his 
beloved Deccan. He looked forward to visiting his beautiful 
bungalow in Khandala with joy of a school boy looking for¬ 
ward to his summer vacation. By the 10th April “the heat con¬ 
tinues. Yesterday, I am told, it was 92° or 93°”. On the. 14th 
he is in the ghats. His bun glow on a hill “cannot be equalled 
on this side of Switzerland”. It was on the edge of a precipice 
“probably 1000 feet high and in the rain commands a view of 
a noble cascade, a deep and wild ravine, great masses of per¬ 
pendicular rock and graceful woods hiding half way up the 
precipice”. The noise of the cascade was no more for it was 
summer but it was compensated in some measure “by the 
solemn and soothing silence only broken now and then by the 
song of some bird. Even the natives with us were hushed by 
the influence of the scene and looked on in silent wonder”. One 
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wonders where this bungalow must have been in Khandala. 
But the description of its natural beauty is remarkably true and 
only those who visit the place can testify to the joy of summer 
or the awe of the monsoon in this hill resort. 

It was June and the monsoon about to break: “I am off to 
the ghauts. 1 shall have a stormy sail to Panweli and ride 
through the Concan and shall pass tonight on my cliff at 
Khandala in the midst of clouds and cascades*’. One must be 
in this region to know how it rains in the monsoon. The 
average rainfall is over 200 inches. There is incessant rain and 
fog for some months in the ghauts. “Everything looked beauti¬ 
ful and green but everything, it must be said, looked dull and 
gloomy, the sun never peeped out and the rain was almost in¬ 
cessant. the different cascades (for there are three considerable 
ones close by, besides the great one) and, the clouds drifting 
up the valley were fine and the great cascade was a constant 
object of admiration; but there was more of that indescribable 
charm about the place that it had when we last visited it; one 
was disposed to be active and keep moving; not to stand still 
and fall into contemplation.’* He was pleased with the neatness 
and comfort of his bungalow. “It had a most pleasing effect 
among the wild, inhospitable scenes by which it was surround¬ 
ed.” On 1st July he rode “through heavy rain and swollen 
nallahs”. It took him 7\ hours to reach Panwell, which was 
twice the time when they had left for the ghauts. He slept in the 
boat and crossed over to Bombay. On returning he spent some 
time reading Adam Smith and Ricardo. The latter, he thought, 
“is naturally obscure and if you fail to comprehend a passage 
at first you have no chance of any further elucidation”. It in¬ 
volved a certain amount of mathematical chain of theorems 
without definition or axioms so that you have “to understand 
each step before you can advance to the next”. 

The year 1824 was a year of severe famine in the Deccan. 
By the 10th August Elphinstone wrote in his journal: “We are 
threatened with famine, the most horrible of evils, even pesti¬ 
lence is not so dreadful as it falls on all ranks and is so evi¬ 
dently beyond human power. In famine you blame yourself for 
not affording sufficient relief and feel your own exemption from 
the general calamity as a sort of reproach”. But beyond this 
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slight remark there are no farther references to this calamity 
in his journal. As the year drew to a dose: “I have been busy 
and have had visits to pay but tomorrow will be die last and 
after a cluster of disagreeable parties about the 26th I hope 
to repose in comfort till the end of February at least”. The year 
ended with: “I am seated quiet and contented. India appears 
a little unsettled from the bad seasons and the want of 
crops but nothing really alarming”. A few million dead did 
not matter. 

Elphinstone was now compelled to take stock of the Deccan 
economy and think of reducing the revenue. High assessment 
and bad seasons had resulted in progressive poverty and “had 
not improved the country”. There had also been no reduction 
in the civil expenses “expected to be by the end of ten years so 
that instead of an addition to our resources (from increased 
receipts and diminished expenses) of 52 lacks as I estimated 
in 1819 we have only got 34,50,000 Rs. and we have, however, 
still four years to run”. 

In the May of 1827 his plan for a last trip to the Deccan was 
shaping: “I am getting rid of other business preparatory to 
that journey”. On June 12th “at Panwell we mounted our 
horses a little after 3 and rode with little rain or annoyance of 

any kind to the ghauts_The ghauts still and silent”. He had 

begun his last journey to the Deccan. He was anxious to leave 
behind all his cares, for in the last few months, he was locked 
up in a very bitter controversy with the Chief Justice of Bom¬ 
bay. That episode will be the subject matter of a separate 
chapter. So much did that weigh on his mind that he humour¬ 
ously mentions that when he found “a bundle of private.letters 
in Sir E. West’s hand which I saw in a box startled me as if 
I had found a toad there”. By the 27th he was a fort¬ 
night in Poona. July still found him there when he heard “dis¬ 
putes connected with the Court” but to him, as he said, fortu¬ 
nately “they all sound like distant thunder”. He is not touched 
by what is happening in Bombay. He is busy visiting his English 
friends or receiving native visitors. He rides, hunts or discusses 
questions of administrative importance. He once got angry with 
Robertson: “I quite lost my temper to my great annoyance for 
1 flattered myself I had quite got over”. 
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Elphinstone left the Deccan on the 28th October. He felt 
for some time that he would have to give up his visit to Sattara. 
and Ahmednagar because of troubles in Kolhapur. The Raja 
was on the war path and might perhaps have to be taught a 
lesson. But he was enjoying his journey home as he passed a 
delightful valley “which is as green and beautiful as ever”. He 
enjoyed the scenes much “notwithstanding Colapore Raja and 
the Chief Justice". In spite of troubles in Kolhapur and Bom¬ 
bay Elphinstone was in Sattara on 4th November. 6 On this, his 
last visit to the Raja, he entered Sattara at the head of a fine 
procession. He found Sattara increased in size nearly double 
since his last visit. Excellent roads in all directions and bridges 
over ravines. Elphinstone visited the palace, not showy but 
spacious, the acqueduct, Grant’s old residence, which was now 
the Adwalat, and everywhere signs of growing prosperity. 
Elphinstone was most impressed by the Raja’s private room— 
“green velvet desk and a neat little table” and “furniture na¬ 
tive or European". Here the Raja wrote and kept his diary. 
“His habits are quite European, constant attention to business 
without even sleep in the day time.” Elphinstone was enter¬ 
tained in the main hall of the Palace lit with handsome chan¬ 
deliers “commissioned from England”. After dinner the pro¬ 
cession went home “along a wide street near a mile long ... 
illuminated throughout its whole length by large blazing lamps 
on each side of the street and troops drawn up beyond”. The 
fort was also illuminated and the hills covered with spectators. 
“We then saw very good fireworks from a tent and parted all 
delighted with the show.” 

He was accompanied by quite a few chiefs as he left Sattara 
for Poona. Gopal Row of Jamkhandi, Raja of Mudhole, Balia 
Sahib Rastia and Balloba Naik Nimbalkar. “We talked a great 
deal and were very good company.” He was back in Poona on 
23rd November. On the 28th he got rid of Chintaman Row 
and the Raja of Kolhapur. He was now to leave the Deccan; 
there was a party where Sir and Lady Smith were present. 

6 On 19th September the Raja had visited Elphinstone: “really a fine 
reception the troops extending in open order from near Sindia’s palace 
to my bunglow ... he marches tomorrow in cheerful good humour, fine 
little fellow. ...” Journal 1823-1827. 
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General Smith ’‘spoke, not only with kindness and feeling, hut 
with great eloquence”. Elphinstone said that the General had a 
real claim on his gratitude. Of those present, he wrote in his 
journal, “I never saw a more gentlemenly set of officers”. On 
this final leave taking a number of jagirdars accompanied him 
a part of the way. He crossed over to Bombay from Panwell by 
seven in the evening. He slept that night at 1.30, “most tired 
•as if I had been at a ball. I never was in better training if ever 
in so good”. 

On returning home he wrote in his journal his recollections 
of the Deccan which he had now visited for the last time. “I 
looked over the quiet plains to the west and home by and 
through the Sangum which I probably saw for the very last 
time. All this gave rise to abundance of recollections.” He was 
alone; most of his friends had gone to Ballaji Punt Nathoo to 
Nasik. “I am left alone as I was at this place many years ago 
(16th November 1818). I walked a little by moonlight and 
then read the journal of that day. Those were the days of 
energy, of promise and performance. These are far more lan¬ 
guid but neither unpleasant nor quite unprofitable. If I should 
live another 8 years where shall I be and what will be my 
views? Will it be a time of study and quiet or one of torpor 
broken only by petty annoyances? I read speculations about 
home, before I left the Deckan and after I got to Bombay, I 
find the solid parts of my prospect (money) better and the rest 
not much worse than it was then. A very handsome certainty 
has succeeded to what little remained then of hope and fear.” 

Elphinstone submitted a report on the affairs in the Deccan. 
He was all praise for the Sattara administration and the con- 
*duct of Raja. It was a repetition of all he said both privately and 
publicly. Simson, acting Resident, informed Elphinstone of the 
Raja being involved in some intrigues but Elphinstone wrote 
back: “It is so contrary to the Raja’s interest in every shape 
to involve himself in such intrigues as have been described to 
you”. And he knew the Raja so well that he said “his character 
agrees so ill with the adoption of so desperate a scheme that I 
cannot persuade myself of the accuracy of your information”. 
This was in February, 1827. A month later he told Simson: “I 
'would not say anything about those supposed intrigues”. And 
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he told Simson to beware of entertaining any such reports in the 
future “unless they had a great appearance of authenticity". He 
warned: “Above all do not let the Raja think you distrust him ,.. 
or he will distrust you. and think you have some design against 
him”. Even if the Raja did entertain any such designs Elphin- 
stone was generous enough to say “I am more firmly persuaded 
than ever that any intrigues the Raja has had are of the most 
trifling nature”. So circumspect was the Resident to be that 
“if you have known a doubt of your facts you should not speak 
at all nor indulge your suspicion”. And even if such doubts 
were confirmed he should speak his mind frankly and in a 
friendly manner to the Raja pointing out the danger he ran, 
and how contrary it was to the treaty. This was the wisdom of 
a true statesman and if the voice of Elphinstone could have 
guided those that followed him the story of Sattara would have 
been different. In the dark days of the Raja, when the most 
absurd and false charges were levelled against him a good word 
from Elphinstone would have turned the tide in his favour. 
When Dr. Milne put the Raja’s case before him, the bundle of 
papers on the Sattara affairs among the Elphinstone Papers, 
bear this remark: “Answered September 2nd stating inability 
to interfere and urging against the inexpediency of intercourse 
with Native Princes not carried through official channels”. This 
was, indeed, very unlike Elphinstone. 7 

Turning to the Kolhapur affairs, Elphinstone mentioned in his 
report that “he repeatedly endeavoured to impress on the Raja 
of Colapore the impolicy of his present course by which he at 
once disgusted all his subjects and displeased the British Gov¬ 
ernment”. But His Highness would not enter into any discus¬ 
sion on these topics. Elphinstone even entreated him, as a 
friend of his family to eschew the path of violence and warned 
him “that if he failed to take my advise now he would remember 
it with sorrow long after I had left this country”. He had been 
for some time past “seized with a military mania”. He had 
gathered an army on the frontiers of Sattara. He had been try¬ 
ing to contact that Prince with some ulterior motives of which 

7 See Raja Pratabsingh of Satara (1818-1839), Edited by R. D. Choksey 
(Select document, Peshwa Daftar, Poona). 
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Elphinstone was aware. In spite of this attitude, Elphinstone 
wrote to Metcalfe in 1825: “The Raja of Colapore is a great 
plague but I by no means think it desirable to bring things to 
a crisis with him if it can be avoided. We are not in a state 
of preparation that renders it desirable to engage in any war 
and one with the Raja would be a misfortune, as crushing him 
would be unpopular and would be undoing the work of our 
own hands”. For over two years Elphinstone held his hand 
from punishing the Raja. He was so averse to a war with the 
Raja that he wrote in his journal that if anything was to hap* 
pen he prayed it would be after his departure. On the 19th 
September, 1827, less than a month before his departure, he 
told Colonel Welsh to attack Kolhapur on the slightest suspi* 
cion: “In the event of a war to attack the Raja as soon as he 
could do so with certain effect and to endeavor to disperse his 
army”. But he was not to attack till he had all the reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Chintaman Row had adopted a child without Elphinstone’s 
consent. “I told him I would advise his going to Sanglee and 
managing his jageer which he might yet hope to transmit to 
children of his own.” He also wrote on other chiefs with “all 
different complaints or applications”. He saw at different times 
most of the jagirdars who had now only their personal lands 
left. The greatest of these were the Vinchurkar and Rastia, 
both of whom, though much reduced in authority, were 
content. 

The disappointment in revenue has already been noted. 
Instead of the 52 lacks expected at the end of ten years they 
had realised only 34 and that in normal years. The entire pro* 
gramme of receipts and economy in civil charges had failed. 
“On a general view,” wrote Elphinstone, “our revenue system 
has not turned out worse then was expected.” The remedy to 
save the ryot from progressive poverty was to reduce the assess¬ 
ment on land revenue. But when Elphinstone left no reduction 
was effected, though a survey was considered necessary and a 
regular reduction of assessment from f to | was to take place. 
Elphinstone wrote: “The plan is at length in full activity and 
no further obstacles are likely to present themselves.” But the 
immediate steps taken to prevent conditions from deteriorating 
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were partial redaction of assessment and a complete stop of 
all unauthorised exactions. 

The system of police had deteriorated under the British. It 
was worse than under the Marathas. Law and order was suffer¬ 
ing. There were two or three gangs of bandits even in the 
neighbourhood of Poona. The police were, therefore, to be res¬ 
tored to vigour. Hence Elphinstone wrote to Warden in 182$: 
“It may be possible to introduce some rules about the apprehen¬ 
sion of vagrants and some about receivers of stolen goods 
which if at all likely to succeed ought certainly to be tried.” 
In 1820 the entire system of police was under a single officer 
called Superintendent of the Police, but later an entire new 
model of the establishment was introduced at the suggestion of 
Sir James Mackintosh. Gratuitous Justices of Peace were ap¬ 
pointed and associated in a court with the stipendiary magis¬ 
trates whose number was fixed at two. In the talukas the mam- 
latdars and in the villages the patels were in charge of law and 
order as in the earlier days. More and more authority under 
British supervision was being vested in these officers. Once the 
servants of the people, they were gradually becoming the 
servants of the State. 

The only form of crime that appeared on the increase was 
gang robberies and among vices drunkenness. Under the British 
the latter increased considerably and efforts were made to con¬ 
trol this traffic by regulations controlling liquor shops. Most of 
these observations applied chiefly to Poona and Ahmednagar. 
Dharwar was less changed and in Khandesh alterations were 
also effected. On the whole “the change from the most perfect 
anarchy and violence to quiet and security has been complete,” 
wrote Elphinstone. The country was thoroughly subdued and 
some form of law and order established. Under the Marathas 
mercy did not season justice but it savoured of vengeance and 
men feared to commit crime. But the British sense of justice, 
in which no man is guilty till proved otherwise, and their elabo¬ 
rate mode of trial resulted in men losing the fear of punishment 
that surely followed all crime under the Marathas. 

But no part of their system was so unsuccessful as that for 
the, administration of civil justice. The codification of law was 
the most essential task and until that was performed civil justice 

m-21 
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was of the most primitive kind. Custom, religion and tradition 
all combined in the dispensation of civil justice. And the Bri¬ 
tish were complete strangers to the ways of Hindu and 
Mohemmedan life. The value of clear, short and simple rules 
for the guidance of the servants of the State became a sheer 
necessity in the execution of civil justice. We will consider 
Elphinstone's contribution to the formation of the Bombay 
Regulations when we turn to his social reforms. In the village 
punchayets, civil justice was tolerably well established; and 
Elphinstone was reviving them in full vigour. But difficulties 
were met with in getting business done by punchayets. Stricter 
rules were adopted for their proceedings and more superinten¬ 
dence introduced. But even these efforts were proving insuf¬ 
ficient and they had to increase the number of munsiffs and 
most of the judicial work was done through them with appeals 
to European judges. It was Elphinstone’s policy to work the 
age-old and tried institutions of the country by breathing new 
life and vigour into them. 

Elphinstone was anxious to associate the natives in the 
administration of the country. In a letter to Mr. Marriott, at 
Ahmednagar, we have a clear indication of Elphinstone’s views 
on the matter: 


Salpee, 13th November, 1826. 

“I should be happy to see more European agents being 
most anxious to open some door for the employment of the 
natives. The want of such employment is, I see, the great 
evil of our rule, and the one which tends, above all others, 
to lower the character of our subjects. Even if a little more 
purity were secured by keeping the whole administration m 
our own hands the advantage is far more than counterbalanc¬ 
ed by the degradation which follow exclusion from office 
and the want of all stimulus to exertion and all reward for 
integrity. I believe, however, with a proper system of appeals 
the decision of the natives will be found very just, and as 
we are making the experiment in the Deckan to a great ex¬ 
tent than has been attempted elsewhere. I hope the system 
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may be allowed full confidence in the natives until it shall 

be found abused.” 

It took many years for the sons of the soil to get a share in 
the administration of the country. Under the garb of inability 
or corruption the Indians were kept away from responsible 
positions; and the British system of education supplied them with 
a nation of ‘babus’. Men of vision like Elphinstone were rare 
who had the foresight to predict that Englishmen would have 
to leave India one day and they must work to leave the land 
happier than they found it. 

Both Elphinstone and Chaplin tried to impress upon their 
subordinates the necessity to exercise patience and understand¬ 
ing in all their dealings with the natives. Not only was it neces¬ 
sary to give a willing ear to complaints and requests but it was 
of utmost importance to behave with decorum towards their 
native visitors. The wisdom of this advice can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. It is this behaviour that established an Empire over 
the hearts of their subjects. In 1823 Chaplin sent the following 
circular to his co-workers: 

“In attending to the usual forms of civility to which the 
natives have been accoustomed, it is better to err on the safe 
side by yielding more or less to etiquette, that they are entitled 
to. ... There are many peculiar circumstances that must prove 
an insuperable bar to any cordial interchange of sentiment and 
some obvious defects and vicious propensities that will often 
provoke contempt, but when the motives are sufficiently strong, 
we know, that it is in the power of every one to govern his 
temper. In dealing with all classes no one quality will stand us 
in more stead than patience. It has been well observed by a 
modern writer in England that many a man would rather you 
heard his story than granted his request. Those, who had much 
experience, will readily acknowledge the applicability of the 
remark to the natives of this country.” 

Elphinstone wrote to Briggs in a similar strain of the neces¬ 
sity to know how he should behave and what he should do 
when visiting or receiving the natives: 
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Bombay, 13th July, 1823. 

My dear Briggs, 

“What I originally contemplated was a mere exposition of 
those peculiarities in native manners which are most con¬ 
nected with their intercourse with Europeans or rather which 
is not useful for a European to know when he begins to as¬ 
sociate with them. Of this nature are the custom of putting 
off shoes which Europeans neglect to observe towards natives 
on the occasion where it is most required. ... There are 
thousand such things as these, not to give anything or to 
salam with the left hand, not to step over a hooka, not to 
call native gentlemen toom, not to praise their children, to 
give their children a piece of money for luck. ... Still greater 
attention should be paid to it, and it must occupy some of 

your time. ... I hope Mrs. Briggs likes Sattara_” 

<* 

Though Elphinstone was very critical of the Brahmins, he 
held the common people in great esteem. For some time he 
entertained an idea of writing a history of the Marathas. But 
he felt that James Grant was better equipped for the venture. 
When Elphinstone learnt of Grant’s willingness, and the mate¬ 
rial he had already collected, he was extremely anxious to 
encourage and help his friend in every way possible. We may 
quote extracts from few of his letters to show how he criticised 
or appreciated Grant’s work, which was to shape in perhaps 
the most monumental history of the Marathas. These passages 
from Elphinstone’s letters to Grant are veiy interesting, they 
reveal his approach and method of writing history, they show 
what a painstaking scholar Elphinstone was and a perfectionist, 
not only in morals, but in everything he touched. 

Bombay, 21st March, 1822. 

My dear Grant, 

“You have acquired a much more calm, matured historical 
style than you had at first and have absolutely none of the 
faults I used to attribute to you. You will find my remarks 
chiefly censures and chiefly in petty details.... I think, 
however, you should have introduced more of the manners 
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of the Marattas, more to put the people before the eyes of 
the reader. ... This can only be done by a picture of the 
Marattas as they now stand ... as you are writing for Europe 
you should make people acquainted with your actors before 
you begin your play.... For instance, when you bring 
Sewajee and Shauisteh Khan together, contrast in few touches 
the luxurious magnificence and pride of the Mohommedan 
with the hardy, bold and crafty character of the half-naked 
Maratta, or when you make your first incursion give a vivid 
picture of predatory camp and its wild inmates.... I must 
say your description of the ghauts, though more, correct is 
less striking_” 


1st April, 1822. 10 p.m. 

“My great fault with you is that you think too well of 
your reader. You suppose him well acquainted with the 
Mogul history. ... Now I am afraid it requires a little more 
pains to beat good matter into ordinary skulls. You must 
connect causes and effects so that the relation may be seen 
without an effort and yet without appearing to explain too 

much or to under-value the worthy readers understanding- 

Go home learn the public taste there and either publish 
your work as it stands or remodel it as may seem most 
expedient. You certainly have the powers to give it any shape 
that is determined on. Gibbon wrote his quarto seven times 
and was scarcely satisfied even then....” 

Malabar Point, 8th April, 1822. 

“This book is excellent, full of life and interest, awaken¬ 
ing a satisfying curiosity on many points till now unknown. 
All the seeds of Maratta greatness are laid open to the com¬ 
plete satisfaction of the reader. I have no doubt, however, 
that the Maratta History will be a valuable and even a popular 
work. Siwajee’s character develops itself to admiration with¬ 
out a studied delineation and even without an epithet. The 
style requires revision in certain places where there are care¬ 
less expressions; but the general tone is good.... You are 
ruined if you assume a stately formal manner. .. 
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Bombay, 16th April, 1822. 

U I send you a mass of dissertation.... You may remember 
my fear was that you would be hasty and would give way to 
your imagination both in theories and descriptions. 1 was 
quite mistaken; your history is patient and judicious and 
shows a scrupulous regard to truth and accuracy. There can 
be no doubt of its success. .. 


Bombay, 20th April, 1822. 

“I send you my notes on Raja Ram. The materials are 
admirably got together and most of the transactions of the 
time set in full light. Your difficulty and yet what none but 
you could accomplish was' to get at facts and to combine them 
with judgment so as to make a consistent and rational his¬ 
tory out of a mass of gossiping Bukkurs and gasconading 
Tawureekhs. The rest of the task requires less preparations.” 

Bombay, 24th April, 1822. 

“Send me your chapters as they come out.... You are quite 
right “to get on now and brush up hereafter”. Facts must be 
got and combined in India. Form and style must be put on in 
England after observing the taste of the time. You ought cer¬ 
tainly to keep up a tone of simplicity and of disregard of 
fine writing and this would of course exclude elaborate and 
high wrought descriptions, but scenes and events should be 
painted as they appear to a plain man and in plain langu¬ 
age. ... With regard to Kirkee, take my advise and keep clear 
of details about ourselves and above all controversies about 
which nobody cares...." 

“With regard to the material for the Paishwa you seem to 
overlook the Seir Mootall Kareer. The translation of which 
by Moostapha, especially that of the best volume (the 3rd I 
think) is becoming scarce but you should spare no pains to 
get it, it is worth its weight in gold to you. You should also 
write to Hindustan and Hyderabad for Mussulman histories. 
The Marattas alone of all Hindoos have annals.... Do not fail 

* Here Elphinstone wrote at great length on what happened at Kirkee 
and gave a detailed description of their movements. 
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to send me Erskine’s opinion of your labors. ...” 

Bombay^ 27th April, 1822. 

“I sent batches of Malcolm to the post for you yesterday 
and two today. I enclose a list of authorities quoted by 
Ferishta. You should get all Mastyn’s, Malet's and Palmer’s 
despatches. Warden told me Malet sent copies of most of his 
to Bombay, Palmer none, Mastyn of course all. Palmer is 
admirable at recording Maratta intrigues and seditions. You 
should get all these from Calcutta. Letters from Sindia’s 
camp and Kirkpatrick from Afra would also be valuable. ...” 

He advised him to see the description of Bajirao by Sir Barry 
Close in the Asiatic Annual Register. He said he should refer 
to his two long letters about the Guikwar in 1816 and 1817 
and a letter to Bengal on Kolhapur in 1812. He referred to his 
long account on the Southern Jagirdars of 1811 and promised 
to give him a book of secret letters “worth your looking at 
especially an account of Bajee Row, his Court, Government and 
country written about the end of 1815. I can send it to you if 
you like, and can take extracts.” He tells him to send an intel¬ 
ligent Muslim to Hyderabad while he will try in Hindoostan 

“though it would be but a trial_At any rate you should 

spare no pains to be complete and correct. ..." 

He wrote to Close: 


Malabar Point, 5th May, 1822. 
“Grant will have written to you for materials for his 
Maratta history ... it will be an excellent history. ... Grant 
does not ask for information about Sindia and Holcar etc., 
but he must want it and you might get Bukkers, Persian 
Memoirs etc., that would greatly assist him. Copies of 
Scindia’s principal treaties would be good things. ...” 

Twenty days later he informs Adam at Calcutta that Grant 
was willing to spend Rs. 1000 for getting papers copied from 
Calcutta, When Grant had planned to leave for England in 
January, 1823, Elphinstone wrote on 15th October, 1822: 

“I yesterday heard you intended to leave Bombay early in 
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January_ If this is the case you and I must meet here— 

“I consider the Mahratta History to have now weathered the 
Cape and to be sure of a safe voyage through known latitudes 
now before her: well may she speed and fairly finish her 
intent.” 

It is, indeed, surprising that in spite of all this admiration and 
help to Grant in the preparation of his great work Elphinstone 
expresses the following opinion to his cousin Adam, a year or 
more after Grant had left India. 


Bombay, 28th May, 1824. 

My dear Adam, 

“I am interrupted by a long letter from Sattara. Grant began 
at Florence sending at Rome such a description of the Sim¬ 
plon! and yet this same Grant who can write the liveliest 
letters I ever saw has made out the dullest histories (the 
Mahrattas) without a word of description or a sign of life. 
I hope he will rewrite the whole amidst the inspiration of 
Italian scenery. I hope you and I will find our way together 
... before many more years are over our heads. AH yours 
M.E.” 

On deciding to appoint Briggs to succeed Grant at Sattara 
he wrote of his choice: “He is a clever fellow, and understands 
the language to admiration, has had much experience of the 
natives, likes them, and is conciliating towards them.” But 
writing to Chaplin, Elphinstone mentions Briggs as far too 
over-confident and requests him to keep a close watch on him 
while he was posted at Sattara. Briggs stayed as Political Agent 
at Sattara for four years. He parted with a certain amount of 
bitterness from the Raja, but defended Pratabsing very stoutly 
in the days of his trial. Briggs, before he left Sattara, enter¬ 
tained a suspicion of the Raja's intrigues and predicted his 
downfall if Pratabsing failed to control this weakness. But he 
carried no bitterness in his heart and remained the Raja's true 
friend. Elphinstone wrote to Malcolm on 15th November, 1826: 
"Poor Briggs himself has had wretched health and passed this 
place yesterday on his way to Bombay and to England. He has 
got a translation of Ferishta and a life of Nana Furnaveese 
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with a store of anecdotes that will delight you.... I am on my 
way from Sattara to Poona.” 

Elphinstone’s views on the press will be dealt with later. 
Chaplin, at the instance of Ballaji Punt, proposed a Maratha 
newspaper. “It was,” Chaplin wrote, “a great desideratum in 
the Deckan, that all the Sirdars and principal people would be 
delighted to get it.” There was already a Gujarati newspaper. 
But Chaplin said that “care must, however, be taken that it be 
not ... furnished with inflammatory articles by disappointed 
men of the military class who being hungry and disappointed 
disapprove of the present regime.” Elphinstone was to be in¬ 
volved in a very bitter controversy on the rights of the news¬ 
papers a little later. 



Chapter XVIII 


Thoughts of Home 


On the first page of his journal (1st February 1823 to 8th 
November 1827) Elphinstone had written the following lines: 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might; for there is no work, no devise, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 

Below this passage there were lines in Persian, for Elphinstone 
was very fond of Persian literature, especially the poets. He 
opened the journal on 1st February with: “I now begin a book, 
which from its size I may hope I shall never fill in India.” It 
was a bulky journal and his jottings covered about half the 
number of pages (247). The remaining was blank. Elphinstone 
now showed great anxiety to return home. He prepared a letter 
of resignation and sought Adam’s advice. “My anxiety to go 
home weighs down all.” It was 1823 and he was to remain in 
office for four long years till the bitter end of 1827. 

Elphinstone's entire period of Governorship was politically 
quiet, not only in Western India, but even in the whole coun¬ 
try, with the two exceptions of the siege of Bhuratpur and-the 
Burmese War. Most of his days were passed in visiting the vari¬ 
ous nooks and corners of his charge. Shortly after his return 
from the Deccan in 1822 he was in the Konkan about the end 
of that year. He was in Chiplun on 15th December and two 
days later at Dapody. He met Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Hale and 
spent a day with Mrs. Campbell “who was looking ill but pretty 
and interesting. She lives in the wettest little bunglow I ever 
saw.” He rode nine miles to Sevendroog “divided from the 
shore by about 300 yards of deep water”. The sea though calm 
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on that day “beat with some fury against the island on which 
the fort stands”. He saw the peaks crowned by the forts of 
Ryghur, Mhiddunghur and Toma “which overtopped them all”. 
He visited Ryghur which gave an idea “of its height and 
strength”. He felt “the palace of Sevajee must have been spaci¬ 
ous and magnificent”. On the 27th January, 1823, his tour 
ended and he felt “it has in all respects been most agreeable”. 
He was happy with his pleasant companions, excellent climate, 
leisure and hunting. Returning home, there was the thrill of a 
tiger which waylaid the luggage. “The elephants often showed 
they smelt the Tiger by screaming ... and by that strange 
hollow noise ... which they make on such occasions”, he says. 

Sitting in the church “I was thinking over past scenes. ... 
What an addition it would be to happiness if we could preserve 
complete memory of all agreeable scenes and feelings excited 
by them.” There was to him the present of constant work and 
the uncertain future of doubt and fair hope and the past of 
happy memories. Happiness lay to him “in reforming the habits 
of the mind”. He hated to distrust or suspect people 
which he said “goes far to poison the enjoyment of society”. 
His pursuit, we know, was self-perfection. “I must continue 
that war against some feelings ... those 1 now think of are 
those of a spoilt child and a little adversity may remove them”. 
At another time: “I sincerely know how to set about resisting 
the bad feelings I wish to root out but I must not give up the 
attempt nor despair after the successes I have had.” And again: 
“I yesterday made some progress towards eradicating one hate¬ 
ful passion. God grant I may entirely succeed. Another more 
foolish one keeps its ground though seemingly much weaker 
and easier to deal with.” And so goes on the pursuit of moral 
perfection. 

There were constant misgivings about the continuance of 
service with the Company. On occasions (in the past) his finan¬ 
cial expectations on returning home, coupled with his years of 
service in India, was to him a waste of health, ambition and 
energy. “I have been long thinking of resigning this Govern¬ 
ment where I save nothing, going to England, living on £100(1 
if I am not coming out in Council to Bengal.” On 19th June, 
1823, Elphinstone sent his letter resigning his position as the 
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Governor of Bombay. ‘"Being desirous of returning to England 
before the end of next year, I beg the permission of your 
Honourable Court to tender my resignation of the Government 
of Bombay.” He wished to be relieved of his office in November, 
1824. He closes with, “I cannot close this letter without ex¬ 
pressing my gratitude for the favor and indulgence I have 
received from your Honourable Court in my appointment to 
this Government and on all occasions since I have held it.” This 
letter was fortunately withheld by his uncle who did not hand 
it over to the Chairman of the Court of Directors. 1 And Elphin- 
stone, on second thought, felt that if he were to resign now 
“he might be thought mean spirited” by his employers. He now 
wanted to think seriously about it and consult Adam. Not for 
the first time the lure of travel calls him on coupled with, he 
said, “health, energy and the world”. A host of gloomy feelings 
overpower him and his thoughts turn homeward and his 
friends in England. Strachey wrote to him what he felt about 
his returning home: 


20th August, 1823. 

“I don’t know what to say to your reproach to my exhorta¬ 
tion to you to stay in India till you had £60,000. I would al¬ 
ways leave a reserve that you should come home when and 
whatever cause you find staying in India intolerable. Al¬ 
though I have a high opinion of your philosophy and taste 
I dread your habits; you must have acquired all sorts of ex¬ 
pensive habits which it will be difficult for you to get rid off. 
Be thoroughly impressed with the necessity of biting off your 
ends and you may get on—you will then have no occasion 
for a wife—an article of prodigious expence. ... If then you 
bring home 30,000 £ you will have little more than 1000 £ a 
year with that if you have a house to keep you may live in 
style about equal to that of a Portuguese writer at Bombay 
or without a family and without expensive propensities a 
man may do well on a very small income ... but if good com¬ 
pany be acquired and many mouths to feed that is a great 
deal for many in England. ...” 

1 See Uncle William’s letter of 12th October, 1823 quoted later. 
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Another friend Robert Houstoun, who had come in 1796 
with Elphinstone and Adam to India, warned Elphinstone 
against any hasty step. He was of the same opionion as 
Strachey. 


London, 17th October, 1823. 

“Now tho’ few events could afford me half so much plea¬ 
sure as to meet you here, yet I do most sincerely hope you 
have not put your design in execution.... Your uncle has 
left your letter in the India House so I only collect its con¬ 
tents from his answer. He and John Lock have written so 
fully that I can add little; and I only trust you will acquit 
me of presumption in offering my advise at all on the 
occasion. I cannot quite agree with them in deprecating your 
coming home under almost any circumstances, knowing, as 
I do, the precarious state of your health but I do most 
earnestly hope that Health may be the only plea you will 
make use of and God knows you may use it with a clear con¬ 
science, and above all things that you will not for a moment 
think of resigning your Government, for it would positively 
require as much influence here to have you reappointed to 
it, or nominated to even an inferior situation as would now 
suffice to obtain you promotion to a higher office, such as 
Madras or to put your present one on a footing with it. ... 
Your going to Bengal in Council is not to be thought of and 
supposing you could bring yourself down to it there will be 
great difficulty in effecting it. In short, my dear Elphinstone, 
the two objects your friends would wish you to look to at 
present are your promotion to the Government of Madras 
or to have that of Bombay placed on an equal footing with 
it—and either of them may be accomplished if you will only 
hold fast what you have—the first I look upon as almost a 
matter of course when ever Sir T. Munro may quit, and as 
to the other, your claim to an increase of salary, has already 
been admitted in part, and your friends think more may yet 
be done if a little time is allowed them. .. 

Both letters were rather discouraging but showed the regard 
and esteem in which Elphinstone was held at home. Both 
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friends were frank and outspoken. Both discouraged the 
thought of returning home, the one from the point of view of 
saving enough for a life of ease and comfort at home, the other 
about the future prospects in the Company’s service. Houstoun’s 
letter showed that even uncle William was averse to Elphinstone 
returning for the present. And Elphinstone could never go 
against the wishes of his revered uncle, who was mainly in¬ 
strumental in all that he so far enjoyed in service. Elphinstone’s 
main grouse was his salary. If it were put on a par with that of 
Madras or if an additional allowance granted it would be a 
worthy incentive to sacrifice home for the present with the 
hope of a larger saving and more material comfort at home. 

And now I give one of the most interesting letters in the 
Elphinstone Papers. The uncle scolds the nephew. A Scot tries 
to initiate another in the blessings of thrift and economy. 
Thrift should run in the veins of Elphinstone but old uncle 
William finds to his surprise generosity and extravagance. Kind 
uncle William has, by his good offices, persuaded the Directors 
to add 20,000 Rs. to his nephew’s salary. What more could he 
do for a spendthrift? The letter is a little in advance of the one 
written by Houstoun. 


12th October, 1823. 

“You have now got 20,000 rupees added to your salary, 
which I believe was a lac of Bombay rupees; you say you 
could not save above 16,000 rupees a year, and that was by 
reducing the number of your horses and giving fewer partys. 
Now I do not know why the Governor of Bombay should 
keep a number of horses, he is not called on to mount 
every visitor, as for partys they were not expensive in my 
days, and you said not to give many, the seldom they are 
given, the more they are thought of. When they are given, 
you mention the number of your staff; that is a new word to 
me, but the number need not be great. Your private Secretary 
and two other aid-de-camp. I know not what other staff the 
Governor requires. 

“I have been told that the expensive stile of living began 
with Lord Wellesley, if it did, so he did more mischief then 
-all his services which were considerable, did good. Lord 
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Cornwallis lived differently yet he was fully as much esteem¬ 
ed and respected. My dear Mount on a smaller scale you 
have not been blameless. We hear of your spirit, your 
generosity and hospitality—very commendable—but we have 
also heard of your elephants, horses, hounds and the hunt¬ 
ing parties—all right to—if, you had been a man of fortune 
you have lived long enough for others, begin now to live 
for yourself and I am convinced you may save fifty thousand 
rupees a year. If Munro should leave Madras, while you are 
at Bombay, I think we might carry Madras for you. You 
could not go into Council after having been Governor of 
Bombay. My dear friend this is (a) letter of an old man of 
eighty-three who has seen many ups and downs and changes 
both in Britain and India and no change is more wanting in 
both than the change from extravagant habits to more sober 
and discreet ones. Your friend John, to whom I showed your 
letter, is decided that I should not give your letter to the 
Chairman, he too has had his days of folly, which I believe, 
he wishes now, had been otherwise altho’ he says nothing. 
We are all well and I am affectionately 

yours W. F. Elphinstone 

Any comment would mar this remarkable letter. We may 
end these letters with one from Edward Strachey. A letter that 
warns Elphinstone that there was not much to expect from 
the India House after the death of uncle William and that he 
might be easily replaced by men of much lesser talent or even 
none at all. It was a clever hint that he make the most of his 
stay in India while Uncle William was living. His hopes of 
returning home, for the present, he was told, be best forgotten. 

India House, 19th November, 1823. 

“Old Grant is dead—Tucker will they say, be the new 
Director and probably Tucker will come in next term. 

“What interest will you have? I should expect that your 
main stay must be your uncle. He is old and cannot in ordi¬ 
nary course of nature last long. Lock, though a rising res¬ 
pectable man in the direction is but a rising man—it must 
be a long time before he has any influence, or after your 
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unde I doubt if you will have any interest Some more 
shrewd thing for itself than you will cut you out and when 
the highways are broke up and the waters are out you may 
be sought for but when all is thought to be smooth and clear 
any duffer, who can collect the tolls, will serve. Some wily, 
persevering courtier, a giant in influence, an atomie 1 in merit 
will overwhelm you and your unscotchmanlike virtues (as 
you are not a Highlander and I am a sort of a Scotchman I 
don’t scruple to nationalize thus).” 

Quite a substantial portion of his last journal is covered with 
jottings of repeated calculations on savings effected. What 
interest be expected on the capital saved and whether the in¬ 
terest earned could make a comfortable living in England. His 
expectations to come one day as a Councellor to Bengal were 
now laid to rest by his uncle forever so that old age and Eng¬ 
land alone remained. He was, therefore, resigned to remain in 
India for some more time. “I have considered,” he wrote in 
his journal in March, 1823, “that I must be 5 years in India 
and in the bad climate of Calcutta at a late period of my 
life.” This was before he heard from Uncle William of his poor 
chance of ever becoming a Councellor. If he continued his stay 
in India till the 52nd year of his life his calculations showed 
that he will have by that time saved enough capital to fetch 
him an yearly interest of £2,200. This was possible if he saved 
Rs. 60,000 a year for the remaining years of his stay in India. 
But if he left at 47 he would only have £1,100 or £1,200 as 
yearly interest and that “without any preparation for living at 
home on little”. He, therefore, felt that at least for the next four 
years he must continue his stay in India. At the end of that 
time he would add about £500 to £600 to his present savings. 
He planned to save at least Rs. 40,000 a year and till that was 
done “I ought not to go”. 

In May, Adam, who was also in the know of Elphinstone’s 
desire to go home, wrote to say that he could do so. But Elphin- 
stone said “I think I must wait to be relieved”. This was be¬ 
fore he heard from his friends and his uncle from England. 


a A man with very little capacity. 
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He waited to hear of his increment in his salary failing which 
he had decided to produce a certificate of ill-health. But he 
felt qualms of conscience to say his health was failing as he 
had never felt so well before. 

In spite of this strong desire in those days to leave India he 
cast a lingering eye on his scenes of action: “I looked with 
affection on the scenery of Bombay which I may so soon leave 
and where I never can hope to return. Even this island is far 
better than Madras or Bengal and the establishment (country 
and society combined) are endeared to me by many merits of 
their own, besides long acquaintance.” But this gloom was dis¬ 
pelled by thoughts of home. He felt a calm as he sat in the 
starlight “feeling of pleasure and independence”. On 11th May 
he was clearing off private letters and “looked over many old 
letters”. He had keyed himself for departure. But not for the 
first time his expectations were overthrown. Just the next day 
“more letters from Calcutta and stronger doubts of the pro¬ 
priety of going to be relieved”. 

He was waiting for news from the Diiectors to come by the 
China ships that were to arrive shortly. On 26th May a single 
ship arrived but brought no news about any increase in his 
salary. “The silence goes far to determine me. I have drafted 
my resignation and I am to consult Ogilvy tonight.” In the 
meantime his establishment and entertainments were already 
“cut to the utmost. To save more I must reduce my permanent 
expenses and subscriptions”. To effect this economy he must 
now reduce his staff though it was against his “own notions of 
propriety”. And even then his present expenses could only be 
met by an addition of Rs. 30,000 to his present allowance. He 
was sorry to leave his present position because he felt he would 
never be comfortable, not even in Bengal. But he would con¬ 
tinue if by his going he was likely to affront the Directors. Of 
course, he would, he said, thereby lose a precious year abroad, 
lessen his chance of going to Madras and fall on an incon¬ 
venient time for Bengal vacancies. If, therefore, “I can get a 
proper certificate of ill health and if these ships bring no news 
I ought to go”. 

On 19th June, that is the day he had sent in his resignation, 
he received a letter from Adam which eventually made him 
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change his mind. “A letter from Adam has determined me to 
renounce my plan of going home without being relieved on a 
sick certificate. It has made me a little ashamed of having har¬ 
boured a project which certainly would not have been quite 
open and sincere. If I contemplate, staying on any terms, I ought 
not to go on pretence of inability to remain. So here I am till 
October 1824.” This was exactly like him. He would detest any 
false excuse. 

It was in August he received the letter from Strachey and later 
Houstoun and with Uncle William added he was convinced that 
he ought to stay. He learnt, as we know, of an addition of Rs. 
20,000 to his allowances from Uncle William. But his Kabul 
claims were turned down.® He was now sure of saving Rs. 30,000 
per year which would amount to Rs. 1,20,000 in four years and 
with interest added would come to Rs. 1,50,000. With his other 
savings it could work out to about Rs. 3,00,000 “which would 
give me from £1000 to £1500 a year and perhaps about 1250”. 

Elphinstone may be generous as compared to the ordinary run 
of Scotchmen but he had, even before Uncle William’s letter, 
learnt the value of counting his pennies. He examined his ac¬ 
counts for the last six months and “found everything beyond 
the estimate”. He had spent Rs. 3,500 when the budgeted amount 
was Rs. 1,300 or 1,400 for his entertainments. The total expen¬ 
ses were so high that they were “upwards of more than my in¬ 
come”. To him this was “frightful”. His monetary worries con¬ 
tinue. He cannot forget he over-spends but “I shall recover a 


3 Letter from Adam to Elphinstone: 

We sailed from Portsmouth 
this day 28 years ago 
Barrackpore, 8th July, 1823. 

“I have got the Courts decision on your Cabul accounts which shall be 
sent to you. They relieve you from the balance which the Accountant 
General made out against you and| seem to think they have been very 
liberal, but they say not a word about the recommedations of this Govern¬ 
ment to repay the still larger sum expended by you. One would suppose 
they had totally overlooked it. I am greatly disappointed at this result, for 
besides the justioe of the claim, it was a very favorable opportunity of 
making their sense of obligation to you. I suppose there is no hope of 
their taking it up again but I shall recall it to their recollection in answer¬ 
ing the letter. ..." 
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great part still. I have spent as much as 1 shall save in the next 
twelve months.” His target was from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 
“but somehow or other I never do. I am unwilling to resign and 
1 now put off till I shall have seen Adam”. In his despair he would 
rather move his Government up the ghats as “it would save the 
Company half their civil expenses”. For, as he said, “I can do 
nothing but transact my business and read Shakespeare”. For Jf 
that could be done he had no use for Bombay; to him “it was 
comparatively a very regrettable existence” to life in the hills. 
Yet he was in love with his employment: “I should never get 
so pleasant an employment... this place has been so pleasant 
that I set more than usual value on it.” 

In December Adam arrived from Calcutta. He appeared thin 
and weak but in good spirits. His company brought back old 
times, and when they were alone they were “as young and as 
easily amused as we were 20 years ago”. He read nothing while 
Adam was with him “but gained a great deal of information from 
his conversation, besides a great deal of pleasure”. It was a short 
visit, but Elphinstone discussed, among other things, his inten¬ 
tion to go home “which I have decided against if I can save Rs. 
30,000”. And so ended 1823. 

A year later in 1824 Elphinstone wrote to Lock acknowledg¬ 
ing his letter and that of Uncle William and assuring them of 
his intention to stay in India. 


Bombay, 15th May, 1824. 

My dear Lock, 

“I only write to thank you for the kindness of your letter 
of November 4th which I received two days ago. That and my 
Uncle’s letter would have determined me to stay where I am, 
even if I had been more determined on going, but since the 
augmentation of my salary I find I can save 20,000 Rs. a year 
and by passing the worst months of the year above the ghauts, 
I find my health very much better than it was when I thought 
of going home, so that my two reasons have both ceased.” 



Chapter XIX 


External Affairs 


On assuming office as Governor of Bombay Elphinstone had to 
turn his attention to the Persian Gulf and the frontiers of Sind. 
The latter was an independent kingdom ruled by the Amirs of 
Sind. But because of its nearness to the British territories in 
Gujarat, Rajaputana and Punjab, Sind assumed importance as 
a political frontier. The involvement of the Bombay Government 
with Sind will be considered later. All throughout the nineteenth 
century, first France under Napoleon and later Russia were re¬ 
garded as powers that cast hungry eyes on India. Malcolm’s 
embassy to Persia and Elphinstone in Kabul were efforts to 
defeat French intrigues against India. When Elphinstone came 
to Bombay he had to tackle the question of the pirates in the 
Persian Gulf who injured British trade in that quarter. He had 
had to send expeditions both towards the Arabian coast and the 
Persian Gulf. The boats and the nest of the pirates had to be 
destroyed and treaties to be made with Arab chiefs to end this 
harassment of the trade routes. A constant watch had to be 
established near the Gulf to forestall all difficulties to oversea 
trade in the future. To establish such an outpost the Shah’s con¬ 
sent was necessary. But with the growth of Russian influence at 
the Court of the Shah Britain was faced with a formidable rival 
in the Middle East. Ever suspicious of Russian intentions Bri¬ 
tain perforce had to extend her political frontiers far beyond 
the borders of India. While she fought Russian diplomacy in 
Persia she was also engaged in defeating Russian ambitions and 
designs against Turkey in South Eastern Europe. It was to main¬ 
tain the life line to her eastern Empire, and the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean, that England assumed the role of a chain- 
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pion of Turkish integrity. Thus arose all the serious implications 
of the Eastern Question. 

The Turkish Empire stretched over two-thirds of the Middle 
East. The entire Arab world acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Turkey. And, therefore, as in the case of the Gulf England had 
to seek the Shah’s approval, so in any involvement with the 
Arab chiefs she must secure the consent of the Sultan at Con¬ 
stantinople. The Turks, a proud and overbearing people, in 
spite of the good offices of the British, were far from friendly; 
and British diplomats were not agreed on the policy of reconcil¬ 
ing the Turks at all costs. Britain had to establish contacts in 
Baghdad and elsewhere in the Arab world. Among the private 
correspondence of Elphinstone we have a letter from Claudius 
James Rich, Resident at Baghdad, showing how uncomfortable 
a British representative could be among the Arabs. 

Mousal, 10th December, 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

“The Turks are avowedly determined to humble Europeans 
to the utmost, and compel them to surrender all their rights— 
to reduce them in short to the condition of native tribute sub¬ 
jects—Armenians and Jews. ... The Pasha acknowledges my 
right, and yet persists practically in refusing it, without assign¬ 
ing any other cause than his own pleasure. I have offered to 
submit all the points in dispute between us to fair arbitration— 
but this he absolutely refused ... that is to say he is resolved 
to bully us out of our rights... and to show the world he has 
bullied us. 

“For a long time past our system of representation at the 
Porte has been one continued course of unconditional sub¬ 
mission to the Turks. ... Almost every day was marked by 
some aggression on their part and submission on ours.... You 
are aware, my dear sir, that no oriental can bear to be treated 
with constant deference—the mildest and the most reasonable 
would be spoilt by such conduct—much more so the Turks, 
who are the most insolent, obstinate and bigotted of all nations 
of the East. 

“There exists at present a strong combination against our 
interests, especially among Jewish and Christian subjects of 
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the Porte_The object of this cabal is to ruin our commerce, 

that they might be the sole traders in these parts. Our com¬ 
merce already languishes from many circumstances principally 
connected with the hostile disposition of the natives. Should 
I be successful in vindication of our rights, our trade will 
acquire a new activity and the British merchants once more 
rise above native traders. Should I fail, which with your sup¬ 
port is impossible, no British subject will henceforward be 
able to appear in these countries.... 

“My situation for some time past has been extremely un¬ 
comfortable. You could form no idea of the daily annoyances 
I have had to encounter and which have kept me in a constant 
ferment and agitation. • 

“I venture earnestly to recommend that you issue orders 
for the prevention of any native boats or vessels taking in lad¬ 
ing for the Gulf. ... The annoyance must be complete to be 
effectual in a very short time, I have no doubt. 

“I venture to recommend to solicit you to find some method 
of representing it to the Marquis should it be necessary.” 

This letter to Elphinstone is reminiscent of British commercial 
difficulties in China before the Opium Wars. It puts squarely 
the obstacles to the expansion of British trade and the very 
offensive attitude of the Turkish Government. The necessity of 
re-establishing the British trade and influence in this part of the 
Arab world rested with Elphin stone’s Government in Bombay. 
Steps, therefore, had to be taken to teach the pirates of the 
Persian Gulf a lesson and make arrangements to guard against 
them for the future. Elphinstone, therefore, sent an expedition 
to the Gulf. Having done so he requested the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s blessings. Lord Hastings wrote the following letter to 
Elphinstone: 


Barrackpore, 7th February, 1821. 

“A delay in answering the letter by which you expressed 
your hope that I should concur in your having ordered an 
expedition to the Persian Gulf without referring to the Su¬ 
preme Government would have been easily reconciled to 
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me. .. . l In truth it was the only measure which could have 
suited the circumstances. You did perfectly right in making 
the force so considerable. A degree of considerable expense 
should never be put into the scale against giving augmented 
chance of a prosperous issue to an important undertaking. ... 
It has been my principle to furnish such ample means to every 
officer whom I employ as that he shall never feel his reputa¬ 
tion unfairly staked.” 

The expedition tried to attack the stronghold of the marauders 
inland but while crossing a desert fell into a ambuscade and 
the whole detachment was cut up by the Arabs. Prompt mea¬ 
sures were taken to retrieve British reputation and a new expedi¬ 
tion met with success and steps were taken to protect trade. It 
was proposed to occupy the island of Kishma in the Persian Gulf 
and Elphinstone sought Lord Hastings’ permission. “The Persian 
Gulf seems destined to give us disquiet in every shape. The 
king of Persia, Your Lordship, as already apprized, has remon¬ 
strated in strong terms on our occupation of the island of 
Kishma.” The Shah was alarmed and uneasy at the British 
occupation, because he feared their neighbourhood. Elphinstone 
was of the opinion, that if they eventually withdrew from the 
island “they would probably be under the necessity of abandon¬ 
ing our plan”. The officers declared that the possession of the 
island was “indispensable towards the suppression of piracy”. 
Yet, Elphinstone said, “it will rest with Your Lordship to decide 
this question”. This occurred in March, 1821. 

The Persian Government was no better than the Turkish. Like 
Rich at Baghdad, the policy of reconciliation, said Anderson 
Jukes from Shirauj, paid no dividend. “I feel more and more 
satisfied that the higher our demands on Persia the more humble 
will she be—we have paid her too much and raised her too high 
in her own estimation.” Like the Turks the Persians were 
arrogant beyond measure and “moderation and modesty on our 
part is abused and misinterpreted”. Jukes was of the opinion 

1 “The official despatch in which I endeavoured to mark with all possible 
distinctness my satisfaction at your decision, would have sufficiently testi¬ 
fied my sense of your having acted with your usual judgment and ability* 
in that procedure. ..Lord Hastings. 
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that the Persians should be treated “by their own standard”. He 
wished to know Elphinstone’s sentiments regarding a claim of 
half the expenses of the expedition. “I really think it is but jus¬ 
tice.” Besides this there was a further claim of two lacs of rupees 
which Jukes said ought to be pressed “because I feel satisfied 
that the arrogance and avarice of the Persians is best subdued 
by their own weapons”. Among other things Jukes mentions 
cholera raging in Khorasan, Kabul and Kandahar and was threa¬ 
tening to capture Baghdad. 

While this is what men on the spot felt the Government in 
India thought otherwise. It was far more diplomatic. Their ac¬ 
tions were to be guided by a larger policy adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment at Home. Any violent treatment would throw the Persian 
and the Turk into the hands of Russia. The Mahommedan Gov¬ 
ernments held the political frontiers of India. Pacification was to 
be the guiding principle of their policy in the Middle East. And, 
therefore, insults tolerated, demands satisfied and claims foregone 
to keep the insolent Turk and Persian friendly. For this is what 
diplomacy demanded. The price was, indeed, high for it involved 
a sanction to aggression, sacrifice of self-respect, a toleration of 
bigotry and a licence to pride and arrogance. A distant govern¬ 
ment could abide by this behaviour but to the men on the spot 
it was a species of humiliation hard to bear. But the British as 
a nation are proud of their international diplomacy. 

After the occupation of the island Elphinstone wrote to Mal¬ 
colm: “We are to keep a small force at Kishmi to make descents 
and destroy boats and other means of maritime war whenever 
any symptoms of piracy reappear”. It appears that Captain 
Thompson, posted at the Gulf, tried to force the Imam to join 
hands with the British in destroying piracj r ; the Imam deeply 
resented this and the British found themselves faced with severe 
opposition. Sir William Keir was sent to reverse Thompson’s 
policy which was regarded as interference with the Arab chiefs. 
But this did not deter the British from punishing the Arabs 
when they did any physical violence. For example an expedition 
was sent to Mocha to punish a ‘Douleh’ for beating and insul¬ 
ting marine officers. 

By December,. 1821, Elphinstone informed the Governor- 
General that Kishma was rather an unhealthy station and that 
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it would be best to withdraw. But in that case “the pirates must 
be restrained by cruisers alone by which (if it were not for the 
opinion of professional men) I should not think we should lose 
much real power”. In the meantime the Sbah was making, pre¬ 
parations to reoccupy Kishma “and to detain the British represen¬ 
tative”. Elphinstone now felt that Kishma must be held and pre¬ 
parations be made for its defence. He, therefore, wrote to Lord 
Hastings that he would dispatch reinforcement “sufficient to put 
the island beyond the reach of insult”. 

Among the minutes of the Bombay Government we have notes 
of instructions for Captain Macleod on the Persian Gulf. They 
are dated 31st October, 1822. They give the steps to be taken to 
remove the alarm of Imam Utobees and other chiefs. Captain 
Maclcod was to remove the dissatisfaction of the Prince of Shirauj 
and to point out to him “the real and sole object of our policy 
which are to prevent the recurrence of piracy’*. If possible, by 
friendly interposition, preserve the peace of the Gulf. And im¬ 
press on him that the British policy was not altered by with¬ 
drawing the troops from Khisma. Those places that suffered by 
the attacks of the pirates were to receive some compensation. 
The Resident at Bushire was to protect their trade according to 
the treaty and complain to local authorities, and ultimately to 
the Ambassador in case of any injury to British subjects. But 
he was never to interfere nor take any part in the politics of 
Persia. His principal duty was to be in touch with the Arab 
State? on the Gulf with a view to preventing the renewal of 
piracy. The Resident was to direct the Marine Officer Com¬ 
manding but he must not divert the cruisers from their principal 
duty of keeping a watch on the ports of the pirates unless in 
case of strict necessity 7 . Should the cruiser report pirate activity 
the Resident may command the destruction of their boats but 
not to carry on operations on the shore. The Resident to carry 
on all communications regarding the chiefs. Passes may be 
issued, if necessary according to Sir W. Keir’s treaty. The Resi¬ 
dent may suggest after due considerations any changes in the 
treaty. He was to report from time to time on the state of the 
Arab powers on the shores of the Gulf. If there was a renewal 
of piracy the Resident must report to the Prince of Shirauj and 
to the Shah through the Ambassador at Teheran for redress. 
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According to these instructions, Khisma was evacuated by the 
British. But during its occupation Elphinstone had refrained from 
fortifying the island for fear the Shah may think “we want to 
hold it forever". Having evacuated, Elphinstone wrote to one 
officer, Henry Meriton: “We must do the best we can without 
Khisma and it is satisfactory to know that you do not think us 
entirely dependent on the possession of that island”. There was 
a large trade in slaves in which some Europeans were also 
involved. But Elphinstone wrote to Macleod that he was averse- 
to sending any excursion to stop the traffic in slaves. 

A few months before Elphinstone left Bombay, he wrote a 
letter to his friend at the Gulf expressing his satisfaction at the 
prevailing tranquillity but feared its disturbance shortly by the 
Russians. 


Bombay, 12th February, 1827. 

My dear Stannus, 

“It must be great gratification to you to leave the Gulf in 
a state of more perfect tranquillity and apparent security 
then it has ever been. It is surprising how you got through so 
many crisis’s when a renewal of disturbances seemed quite 
inevitable. If Russia does not grant terms as now solicited I 
am afraid you may count among your other felicities that of 
having seen the Empire of Darius before it lost its indepen¬ 
dence. I do not mean that Nicholas is at once to erect alters 
on the Hyphasis but he will secure a complete political con¬ 
trol from which Persia will never be completely delivered 
without some great convulsion.... I hope you will get safe 
through before everything gets too disturbed.... I mdst 
heartily envy you your having got fairly off. I count the hours 
till next November when I hope to be in as happy a situation. 
I hope we will before long talk over our travels in England.” 

These fears for Persia were to grow over the years but Bri¬ 
tain’s hold was in no way weakened in spite of Russian rivalry. 
At the turn of the present century, the Persian cat was a prey to 
the lion and the bear alike. But this Russian fear was not only 
on the distant frontiers: it was, at times, much nearer home. We 
come across a letter from Subathoo of 10th December, 1824, by 
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an unknown writer, most probably addressed to Elphinstone. 
The letter relates conspiracy at the Court of Ranjit Singh. A 
Russian Ambassador on his way to Lahore has been murdered 
by his own officers who rob the gifts that the Ambassador carried 
for Ranjit Singh. The author of the letter says that Moorcroft, 
by some means, came in possession of a bundle of letters. When 
translated, one of them turned out to be from Count Nesselrode, 
the Russian minister, to Ranjit Singh. The letter suggested “that 
a communication ought to exist between two such Princes as 
his master and Ranjeet; that in consequence he had deputed an 
Ambassador to him who would make arrangements for an inter¬ 
course between the Panjab States and Russia”. Moorcroft sent 
the letter to Calcutta. There was news that Ranjit Singh’s Sirdars 
were astir wanting the Maharaja to move against the British. 
If such a stir took place the author of the letter said, “I know not 
what is to oppose his reaching Delhi”. He described the various 
forces scattered at a number of places and “that the sepoys of 
the Native Regulars are to a man disaffected”. He also said: “Be 
assured we are at the moment in a very ticklish way on this 
frontier”. If there was another reversal in Burma “I sincerely 
think Ranjeet will be induced to kick up his heels”. His French 
officers were pressing him to it and so were his sirdars. He alone 
opposed the measure. The writer was most probably an officer 
in command of a regiment, for he wrote: “My regiment occupies 
all the passes of the Himalayas and the fords of the Sulledge 
with the mountains”. He said he would be in an important posi¬ 
tion “if there is war”. He promised at the close of the letter: 
“You shall hear all that goes forward if there is anything worth 
communicating but you will see the necessity of keeping what 
I write strictly secret”. It is oft times such fear of Russian con¬ 
spiracies, partly true but mostly false, that kept the British on 
tenterhooks all though the nineteenth century. The Afghan Wars 
are a fine example in which an Elphinstone lost his life and 
reputation. 

Sind loomed large, about this time, in Anglo-Indian polity 
when the British sent an embassy to Kabul. The Amirs of Sind 
were independent rulers but were known to pay a tribute to 
the king of Kabul. It was often difficult to come bv this 
tribute and, therefore, Shah Sujah had offered Sind to the Bri- 
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tish on payment of a rent of about two lakhs. Elphinstone had 
at first turned down this request, though later he was in favour 
of its acceptance. In 1820 Gujarat, especially Kathiawar and 
Cutch, were being constantly harassed by Sindi attacks on her 
frontiers. The Amirs showed a willingness to send vakils to 
Bombay and Elphinstone told Colonel Stanhope, Resident at 
Kathiawar, to accept their proposal. These strained relations 
were there even when Sir Evan Napean was the Governor of 
Bombay. Sir Napean was anxious, at one time, to send an ex* 
pedition to Sind and teach the Amirs a lesson. But Elphinstone 
said that his “demands will, however, in all probability be very 
moderate, no more than indemnity for the loss occasioned to 
the Rao of Cutch by their invasion”. But, at the same time, he 
was making preparations for the eventuality of the negotiations 
falling through. He wrote to Stanhope to be prepared. “I hope 
to have the question settled before the beginning of September 
that we may have time to assemble our army if necessary. Do 
not fail to procure all the information you can about the situa¬ 
tion, force and resources of Sind, the best routes into it by 
land and water.” 

Writing to Lord Hastings on 3rd August, 1820, he reviews 
the political situation. “Ajmeer is ours, and a great military 
station connected with Guzerat by another in the Oudeepoor 
territory. ... Holcar is in abject dependence on us, Sindia will 
probably soon be ours with or without war. We are threatened 
with a war with Sind but hope to avert it by assembling an 
army of 12,000 men in Cutch; anything that aimed us towards 
the Indus would be a real misfortune.” Lord Hastings was of 
a similar opinion. He feared a war with Sind and Elphinstone 
wrote: “I have had the honor to receive your letter ... and 
lose not a moment in removing the anxiety which Your Lord- 
ship naturally feels on the subject of war with Sind. There is 
nothing with which I am more deeply impressed than the mis¬ 
fortune that could attend such a measure in which the com- 
pletest success could only lead to fresh embarrassments. The 
only question is by what means is this calamity avoided”. He 
suggested a “high tone and fearless attitude that may bring the 
Sindians to reason at present”. But he wanted His Lordship’s 
sentiments to work on so that he may know how to act .with 
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the vakeels "as may remove all danger of a rupture on this 
occasion”. The Amirs had been tempted to attack Cutch because 
of its defenceless position. But Elphinstone was hopeful of an 
amicable settlement. 

On meeting the vakils, he assured them that nothing hostile 
would be done by the British, and that they were anxious to 
maintain cordial relations with them. In the meantime one of 
the Amirs moved down with eight guns and officers to attack. 
Elphinstone informed Mr. J. Williams, whose official position 
is not known, but may have been Resident with the Guikwar, 
to beat back "a force so deficient in ordnance and inf antry”. 
At the same time he was to remember that the Government’s 
views were pacific and that Elphinstone looked upon "the most 
successful war with Sind as amongst the greatest misfortunes”. 
He was to act upon this opinion in his intercourse with the 
Amirs. But at the same time the Sindis were to be told that the 
British would never put up with any insults and that they had 
every wish to remain at peace with Sind. In spite of seeking 
every opportunity for settlement, Elphinstone was confident 
that "if we have war we shall easily ruin .the Ameers”. 

The vakils reached Baroda and Elphinstone hoped “they will 
soon be here and that we shall settle everything in that event”. 
On 2nd November, 1820, the affairs were mended. “I own I am 
very glad,” wrote Elphinstone, "the Company has been saved 
the expense of a campaign which could have given us nothing 
but glory, a commodity not much in request at home in these 
days.” In spite of this happy ending for the present Elphin¬ 
stone was rather displeased with the way the negotiations were 
conducted by Colonel Williams. "His Lordship in one of his 
dispatches states his opinion that your conduct to the vakeels 
was calculated to increase the irritation ... the tone of your 
private letters gives too much ground to believe it well 
founded.” It was true, said Elphinstone, to Williams that he 
did not agree with His Lordship "as to the best means of pre¬ 
serving peace”. Lord Hastings was against demanding com¬ 
pensation from the Amirs for the loss inflicted in Cutch and 
the damage done at Loni. Elphinstone thought otherwise. He 
was for compensation. But he told Williams that no matter 
what their differences they were agreed that nothing should be 
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done as to hasten war. Sadlier was later sent on a commission 
to Sind where he was well received. 

A month after this settlement, Elphinstone wrote to Malcolm, 
on 31st January, 1821: “Sind is quiet and amicable and almost 
loving. Our envoy’s only task is to get some effectual means 
adopted to check border depredations... but some depredations 
you must have on the borders of an Asiatic Empire”. But these 
kindly thoughts were momentary. Writing to Sir Charles Wil¬ 
son, Commander of the Bombay army, in 1825, Elphinstone 
said: “The conduct of the Ameers of Sind is extraordinary in 
allowing incursions into Cutch and the explanation of their 
vakeels make Major Pottinger think worse of their intentions 
than he did before”. This shows that the Amirs must have 
continued to misbehave since 1821. In September, 1825, Elphin¬ 
stone wrote to Pottinger: “This force when collected will make 
you independent but you must be cautious not to be guilty of 
anything like aggression in word or deed towards Sind”. This 
meant that the policy of pacification, in spite of an army, was 
to continue. 

Elphinstone believed that a show of force will make the 
Amirs quiet and will bring them to a settlement. He did not 
know, he told Pottinger, whether now, as in the past, the Gov¬ 
ernment would ask for compensation. But he would be satis¬ 
fied, if on this occasion, the ring leaders were punished. “But 
on this occasion.” wrote Elphinstone, “it was a combination 
of unusual occurrences that encouraged them and it will not 
soon happen.” But he was sure “the Ameers cannot be so 
mad as to go to open war”. Elphinstone feared that Sind would 
be visited by Ranjit Singh before the year was out. But what¬ 
ever the intention of the Amirs may be “our language should be 
perfectly pacific”. They could not act offensively against Sind 
even if the “Ameers had been in Cutch at the head of a regular 
army,” said Elphinstone. All they could do was to beat them 
back: “We had better, therefore, suit our language to our 
expected action”. 

Whatever the sad episode of Sind and its disappearance as 
an independent Kingdom later, Elphinstone was happy for the 
-present to inform the Governor-General of the temporary quiet 
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that prevailed but was doubtful about its continuance. 

22nd September, 1825. 

My Lord, 

“I am happy to inform Your Lordship that by the last 
accounts from Cutch ... all apprehensions of invasion by the 
Ameers of Sind had ceased. There can, however, be no doubt 
that great exertion will still be required to protect the coun¬ 
try from the numerous plundering tribes on the borders of the 
desert whom security has rendered desperate. I should not 
at all be surprised if the next inroad was from Parkar in 
Guzerat.” 

Within a month of the above letter Pottinger feared a com¬ 
mon cause between Ranjit Singh and the Amirs of Sind to attack 
the British. But Elphinstone felt that Pottinger “does not know 
the general politics of India”. If Ranjit Singh wanted to attack 
the British why should he come so many miles from his home 
to do it “leaving his own territories open to incursion”. Nor 
would he choose the Sindis for his allies. He had extorted the 
Kabul tribute from the Amirs and wanted to reduce them as 
his tributaries if not his subjects. Besides, as the Amirs of Sind 
knew, “it would be easier to get him into Sind than out again” 
if they were foolish enough to invite him. But none of these 
fears materialised during Elphinstone’s time. Nothing serious 
happened beyond these border skirmishes. 

Perhaps the invasion of Burma alone marred the general tran¬ 
quillity of India during Elphinstone’s Governorship of Bom¬ 
bay. Though the drama of its conquest was on the other side 
of India one cannot pass by the letters between Elphinstone 
and Lord Amherst at this period. When Elphinstone wrote to 
Lord Amherst on 27th August, 1823, on the latter’s safe arrival, 
His Lordship thanked him in the following terms: “I thank you 
sincerely for your congratulations on my safe arrival in India. 
It is a great satisfaction for me to hear from Bombay, as well 
as from other quarters, that the tranquillity of this Empire is 
not likely to be disturbed. I hope we at length reap the advan¬ 
tages of the struggle in which we have of late been engaged, 
and in which you yourself have borne so conspicuous a part. 
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It will afford me much pleasure to become acquainted and 
connected, tho’ it should be only officially, with the Governor 
of Bombay whose character I have been accoustomed to hold 
in such high estimation.” The letter closed with regret that 
“I am likely to lose, for a time, the support and assistance of 
Mr. Adam”. Adam, broken in health, required a sea voyage 
and His Lordship said “it is probable that he will pay you a 
visit at Bombay”. We know Adam did. 

Lord Amherst’s letter to Elphinstone on 3rd October, 1825, 
gave an idea of His Lordship’s commitments in Burma and 
elsewhere. The progress made in the Burmese campaign, the 
preparations for the siege of Bhurtpur, fears in Sind and troub¬ 
les in the Deccan are the subject of the letter. His Lordship 
thanks Elphinstone for his private letter “which explains more 
clearly his official dispatches”. He then goes on to say: 

“We really seem to have our hands full; but the impression 
of our being drained of troops will be effaced when 20,000 in¬ 
fantry and 1000 cavalry are found to be assembled upon the 
Agra and Muttra frontiers ready to undertake the seige of 
Bhurtpore, should such a measure become necessary. 

“The news in Calcutta will also, as far as I hope, dispell the 
illusion entertained by the Ameers of Sind respecting the state 
of war in Ava. On the 6th September a deputation arrived at 
Sir Archibald's headquarters to learn our disposition towards 
peace. The result is that an armistice, until the 16th instant, 
was signed on Tuesday about 50 miles north of Prome, and on 
the 2nd Sir Archibald and the Kee Woongee or First Minister 
were to meet at an intermediate spot between Prome and 
Meeaday to settle the terms of peace; the armistice will put an 
end to hostilities south of the line drawn from Prome to, Tongo, 
is very advantageous to us. Meanwhile we continue the arrange¬ 
ments already in train for strengthening our forces in Pegu, as 
if no interruption in hostilities has taken place. But I must add 
that as yet we have no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
enemy in the wish which he has expressed for peace. ...” 

His Lordship hoped that the force Elphinstone was assembl¬ 
ing in Cutch and Gujarat would put a stop to the hostile des* 
igns of the Amirs of Sind. Because of the troubles in Kittur His 
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Lordship had left it to the discretion of Sir Munro “to furnish 
or not another European Regiment in Rangoon”. Elphinstone 
acknowledged the letter saying that there was no fear of an 
attack on Cutch and there was no likelihood of trouble in the 
Deccan. He said nothing on the Burmese War. But he wrote 
to Stannus in Bushire in December, 1825, that “in Ava the war 
is renewed but I do not think it likely to last long”. He wrote 
of “a little war at Colapore which is probably either begun or 

finally averted_We are secure on the side of Cutch”. The 

people in Bengal were taken up with Bhurtpur. “For they have 
30,000 men and 100 pieces of cannon under Lord Combermere. 
They must have begun ere this and I should think must 
succeed in a week.” 

Elphinstone wrote, within two days of the above letter, to- 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Calcutta: 

Bombay, 18th December, 1825. 

My dear Lord, 

“I hope by the time this reaches you you will have heard 
of the fall of Bhurtpore. 2 A failure, that seems out of human 
probability, and it is lucky such pains have been taken to 
make it so, for I know nothing that would give our Govern¬ 
ment such a shock. 

On the 3rd February, 1826, Elphinstone wrote: “Rangoon is 
declared a free port, Merqui, Murtaban, Tavoy, ceded Assam ... 
and one crore of rupees to be paid to us in money. All the rest 
of India is quite. In our part the Raja of Colapore has submitted 
and the plunderers from Sind less troublesome.” 

Elphinstone betrays his real feelings on the war in Burma 
in his journal. As the year 1825 ended, on the 28th December, 
he wrote, besides lack of spirits, he was concerned by what 
was happening in Ava and Pegu: “A step surpassing in im¬ 
policy all I ever knew in India. We had before the power to 
exert honorably by merely indicating our demands which we 
ought to have done and instead we have now implicated our- 

* “I have the pleasure to enclose the best account we have yet received 
of the fall of Bhurtpore. This event would of itself make a prodigious 
impression in all India.” Letter of 3rd February. 

m-23 
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selves forever in a distant and difficult scene which can never 
yield any advantage'*. Besides it placed them in frequent dan¬ 
ger of a quarrel with China. But, next year in January 1826, 
he read the proceedings in Council in Bengal about Pegu. To 
Elphinstone the proceedings certainly gave good reason (under 
certain suppositions) for the steps taken; but he was still doubt¬ 
ful of proper assistance and “the inconveniences that will follow 
all arrangements". 

Nearer home about this time, besides the troubles in Sind, 
there were problems like the occupation of Meritch by one 
Madhu Rao, a jagirdar, who had no right to it; the Kittur peo¬ 
ple were disaffected and the “Kolapore man, besides his usual 
restlessness and violence, is threatening Nepauneekar”. But 
Elphinstone was sure that "the assembling of troops will put 
an end to all these threatening appearances”. He sent a part 
of the European detachment to Cutch and “news from Sind 
pacific". We hear nothing of those troubles any more. Turning 
over the pages of his journal of 1817 he found that in those 
days he complained of his imagination that “made my life a 
dream". In the present all was a matter of fact and even his 
castles in the air were "all about dull affairs connected with 
my ordinary occupations". Yet to him "this life on the whole 
was perhaps more pleasant than the former". He was happy 
that Bhurtpur was taken and the accounts of peace with the 
Burmese "so that all our late gloom is likely to end in the 
clearest sunshine". 

In his letter of 10th March, 1826, Lord Amherst told Elphin¬ 
stone of the possibility of his recall home. The reason was His 
Lordship’s failure to inform the Government at home of the 
steps taken to meet and remedy the situation after the Barrack- 
pore mutiny. His Lordship said that he had abstained from 
expressing his opinion as to where the blame lay from motives 
of delicacy and forbearance “which I do not even now regret". 
That he had remedied all the grievances which admitted of 
immediate remedy. And that on the arrival of the news of the 
brave conduct of the sepoys in the field (most probably the war 
in Burma) he had remitted all further punishment. On 7th April 
Lord Amherst informed Elphinstone of the Treaty of Yandaboo. 
In July His Lordship was pleased to inform Elphinstone that 
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*1 have been honored by the unqualified approbation and sup¬ 
port of His Majesty’s Government". This was due to “the news 
of the first armistice that reached England and this he felt was 
responsible for “preventing any unfavorable decision ... by the 
Hon’ble Court”. 

Adam in a letter of 10th August, 1823, to Elphinstone ex¬ 
pressed the following opinion on Lord Amherst: “1 resigned the 
chair to Lord Amherst on the 1st. He is a very amiable and 
agreeable man solicitous to do righi and possessing right 
opinions on many important points. 1 should not take him to 
be a man of any enlarged mind or powerful abilities but safe 
and steady: but it is hardly fair from what I have yet had an 
opportunity of seeing.” 

A few months before (5th July 1827) Elphinstone left Bom¬ 
bay, Mr. Willoughby, Resident at Baroda, gave rather unhappy 
news about Sayajee. The first charge was that Sayajee had ap¬ 
propriated public monies for his own use; second, he was 
involved in intrigues and third, the native agent and the 
Maharaja's brother weie conniving at his proceedings. It was 
the Government that drew Mr. Willoughby’s attention to the 
conspiracies at the Court of Baroda. Willoughby said: “I was 
deluded into the belief by Seeagee’s conduct and demeanour 
that all opposition and repugnance on his part to the late 
arrangements had ceased.” The Maharaja wanted to choose the 
eldest son of the late Shastri as his chief minister but he was, 
said the Resident, “a narrow escape from an idiot”. He was 
fortunately advised against this step by two Brahmins “con¬ 
nected with the Baroda Adawlut, the sink of corruption and 
venality”. The saving grace was that the Maharaja could not 
choose his chief minister without the previous sanction of the 
Resident. The Resident was aware of considerable sums of 
money being sent by Sayajee to Bombay “which is another 
bad omen against the honesty of his proceedings”. Mr. 
Willoughby promised to send reports to the Government on the 
above charges. They were under preparation. Nothing further 
was heard of this affair during the remaining months of Elphin- 
stone’s term of office in Bombay. 

Elphinstone believed that any extension of territories beyond 
India was dangerous. “No consideration should tempt us into 
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such a course", he wrote to a Mend. Even in their relation with 
Native Princes he was for leaving them "to their natural fate". 
To him every Indian Government, or at that Asiatic, "expires 
after a very short existence". When no Europeans were at hand 
the country passed from one ruler to another. But now with 
them on the scene they must necessarily “swallow up all 
ephemeral Governments”, and it was to this, and not the sub* 
sidiary alliances, "we may ascribe what has happened already 
and what is still in progress". 

This chapter can best end with a letter from Elphinstone to 
Metcalfe on what he felt of the Empire: 

Bombay, 24th November, 1824. 

My dear Metcalfe, 

“I used to think our Empire made of glass but when one 
considers the rough usage it has stood both in old times and 
recent, one is apt to think it made of iron. I believe it is of 
steel which cuts through everything if you carry the edge even 
but is very apt to snap short if it falls into unskillful hands." 



Chapter XX 


Elphinstones in India 


James Elphinstone was perhaps the earliest of Elphinstones in 
India. He was the elder brother of Mountstuart and was at 
Benares when Mountstuart and' his cousin Adam arrived in 
India in 1796. James had arrived in 1793 and was in the judicial 
branch of the administration when Mountstuart joined him as 
a writer. Adam joined the service of the Company in the same 
capacity. He was for three years in Patna till he became a head 
assistant in the revenue secretariat. In May 1802 he was head 
of the Governor General’s office. Two other Elphinstones, who 
served the Company with distinction, were William Elphinstone, 
son of Mountstuart’s revered uncle, William Fullerton Elphin¬ 
stone. He was the commander of the ill-fated expedition in the 
first Afghan War. And John Elphinstone, thirteenth Baron, was 
Governor of Madras in 1837 and of Bombay in 1853. Besides, 
these eminent Elphinstones in the service of the Company, when 
Mountstuart became the Governor of Bombay, he was much 
sought after by relatives and friends to help them to settle their 
young in India. Among those who sought his good offices was 
his brother-in-law, David Erskine. Three of Mountstuart’s nep¬ 
hews came to India. James, Charles and Keith Erskine. None 
of them won any distinction but Mountstuart treated them with 
great love and care. 

The Dictionary of Indian Biography makes no meiltion of the 
career of James Ruthven Elphinstone. We know that he made 
a good impression on his head in the judicial department, the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, Mr. Colebrooke. But beyond snippets 
of information, James’ career in India can only be gleaned from 
the letters from and to his brother Mountstuart. James married 
in India and had a child which is not mentioned in the records 
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of the Elphinstone family. He lost both his wife and child 
while still in India and on his way home died on the island of 
St. Helena (where Mountstuart later raised a statue in his 
memory). 

Unlike his brother Mountstuart and cousin Adam, James had 
no career in India worth the name. While his brother often came 
to help him out of monetary difficulty, Adam was ever helpful 
with advice in whatever career he wished to follow. 1 

James was destined to leave India heartbroken. He lost both 
his dear one within a short time. His marriage was sudden and 
he took both the brother and cousin by surprise. His letter to 
Mountstuart speaks of his marriage and also gives a very in¬ 
teresting account of Lord Hastings* departure and John Adam*s 
coming into office. 


Barrakpore, 3rd January, 1823. 

My dear Mount, 

“Yesterday made me a married man and I came home to 
pass a week in retirement with my bride. She has not the 
commanding figure of an Arch Duchess or has good looks yet 
I know she has more heart and sense than has grace and 
upon the whole more likely to make me happy. 

“You will see that Lord and Lady Hastings have left Cal¬ 
cutta. I was at the Ball and supped on the 30th which was 
uncommonly well conducted, every one seemed pleased and 
those to whom it was given much gratified. I was not there 


1 When James expressed a wish to change the Sudder for a post in 
the Custom House, Adam was shocked and wrote: 

“Now it appears to me that there would be great akwardness both 
on public grounds and as affecting your own reputation in your descending 
from a seat in the Sudder (the highest station in the service except Coun¬ 
cil) to the Mirzapore Custom House, the opium or any such appointment 
of inferior estimation; and indeed that you could not do so without seri¬ 
ous injury to your character as a public servant I don't think your duty 
to yourself or your family will allow you to adopt that decision. 

“If I had not the most thorough reliance on your candour and good 
nature, as well as the most anxious desire that you should follow your 
real interest I should not have written so freely—but I feel convinced 
that if you could call Mount to consultation he would give you the same 
advice.” 
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to hear speeches but I am told oUr Secretary cousin was 
excellent; he looked as he always does quite the gentleman 
and was affable and attentive to every one. As soon as the 
Lord’s resignation is secured John will be G. G. He means 
to reside at Barrakpore. ... The spectacle on Lord Hastings 
embarking was very imposing ... the number of people 
assembled to bid him farewell was beyond calculation. He 
carries the respect and good wishes of every one not so for 
Ladyship, those grasping rapacity of her appointments has 
made her many enemies, however, it is now gone by and I 
dare say in time will be forgotten.” 

The last remark on Lady Hastings conduct recalls another 
Vicerine of a similar nature. And yet these are not lone ex¬ 
amples of British greed. Men and women alike in authority 
enriched themselves whenever opportunities came their way. 
Though critical of Lord Hastings in private, Elphinstone wrote 
to His Lordship on the eve of his departure expressing his 
esteem and gratitude for all that he had done for him: “I can 
not conclude without expressing my high sense of uniform 
kindness and support which I have received from Your Lord- 
ship and offering my congratulations on the brilliant success that 
has attended your administration, and on the unexampled pros¬ 
perity in which you have left every branch of the great Govern¬ 
ment so long committed to your charge. I have the honor to 
remain with the greatest respect and truth Your Lordship’s most 
obedient and most faithful servant.” 

Did James marry below his social level? It was believed that 
she was of the Elphinstone family but nowhere do we learn of 
this relationship. When this was communicated home there 
was an expression of surprise as to how far she was of the 
family. 


Petersham, 29th May 1823. 

“So James is married at last, of the lady we know nothing 
other than she is our cousin but neither Ld. Malcolm nor 
Anne can recollect ever to have seen her—he has not given 
us a very flattering account of her looks, but beauty is of 
very little consequence either to him or to us. I rejoice to 
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hear she Is 2 6 years old and from his having known her so 
long I hope he has made a choice that will add to his com¬ 
fort and happiness.” 

The letter is from Elizabeth Mackenzie, one of Mountstuart’s 
sisters. Mountstuart was not happy about the marriage. But 
Adam thought otherwise and tried to persuade Mountstuart to 
take a kindly view. He described the bride and wrote highly 
about the lady. But Mountstuart was not so sure as to who she 
was and what was her family background. 

Calcutta, 8th January, 1823. 

“James has of course written to you fully on the subject 
of his marriage. You have long been aware of his being bent 
on matrimony. ... Abott is exactly a suitable wife for him 
but I know of no other here that he is likely to have taken 
to who would have been better. She has, you know, some of 
your blood in her veins and her temper and disposition are, 
I believe, fully unexceptionable and her general conduct and 
manner will never . . . give him annoyance and discontent 
... I do not apprehend there was much passion on either side. 
.. .There never was a better or kinder hearted fellow in the 
world. He is anxious to get back to the Upper Provinces-” 

To this Elphinstone wrote: 

Camp Poogaum, 26th January, 1823. 

“James never wrote to me a word about his marriage ex¬ 
cept that it was to take place, and then that it had taken 
place, so that I was very anxious for some account of his 
bride and very thankful for what you sent me. I wish it had 
been a little more particular—she is not quite suitable. Is 
she young? too gay? or too stupid to suit anybody? Certainly 
never was a man better deserved a good wife or would make 
a better husband. I wish you would give me some more 
particulars about the lady. Is she vulgar? As to the blood in 
her veins it is fortunately of no great consequence. But I 
must get James to explain what relation she is of ours. I 
think her grandmother was the daughter of Woodriffe 
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goodness of your heart to forgive me and I beseech jfou not 
to grant my solicitation should it be in any way inconvenient 
to you. Clementina sends her love.” On 9th November James 
expressed his gratitude to Mountstuart for the help he received: 
“I have received yours of the 16th October the contents of 
which are beyond my wishes or deserts. They show the same 
generous, liberal disposition which has been characteristic in 
you through life.” The arrangement was that at the end of 
twelve months James was indebted only to Mountstuart. He 
had also sold his bunglow at Allahabad to defray a part of his 
debts. It is surprising, that though they earned a salary that 
was not paid to any officialdom in the world, they were con¬ 
stantly in debts. Besides the salary there were other ways by 
which they could supplement their incomes. 

All the Elphinstone family, especially the men, wrote a very 
illegible hand.® James was perhaps the worst. There are many 
letters from him to Mountstuart and others but most of them 
are impossible to read. One can collect just snippets of informa¬ 
tion from his correspondence. On 26th October, 1825, he wrote 
to his brother on the death of Aunt Mary: “With this letter 
you will receive the intelligence of our kind, affectionate Aunt 
Mary’s death. She had been declining for several years”. The 
letter is from Allahabad. A few days later: “Although it is so 
recently I have written to you I cannot but let this day pass 
without offering my cordial congratulations and good wishes on 

2 In a letter from Mi. H. M. Keith we learn how taxing it was to 
read Elphinstone’s letters: 

15th October, 1822. 

"Your letter in which you say a duplicate will be sent that it may 
be sure to reach your uncle's ears came a few days ago. But neither him¬ 
self or Aunt Mary could at all make it out and he was obliged to send 
for me to decypher the contents. It is a great disadvantage when those 
who fill high and important situations cannot or will not wiite intelligibly. 
This I ventured to say when Charlotte used to send letters to your cousin 
that took hours of anxiou9 fatigue to make out . . . but I trust to your 
excusing the freedom of this hint. Your hand has I fancy been spoilt by 
writing Persian and other oriental languages, but as it would have been 
equally unintelligible to your uncle William to whom Ld. Keith sent it 
I made out the words and altered the letters into what was meant, for 
it is not always pleasant to have various people’s assistance required upon 
such occasions. ..." 
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tbe return of your Natal day—that you may enjoy many in your 
Native land is my sincere prayer, in these expressions my wife 
heartily joins”. Of another reverend member of the family he 
wrote: “Some time again you have every chance of finding 
uncle William alive, who is now the only one left of that gene¬ 
ration—by all accounts his health seems quite re-established”. 
He had been seriously ill but had now recovered. A few paras 
later in the same letter: “It is to be hoped Lady Elphinstone 
will not be so foolish as to prevent her son accepting Aunt 
Mary’s property on her own terms: it is sad to think that the 
head of an ancient family should be so poor”.’ Writing on his 
personal affairs: “I have ventured to apply to Lord Amherst 
for Charles Bayley’s situation which is reckoned to bring 60, 
or 70,000 Rs. a year. It was the appointment Adam had in view 
for me, and had he been in the country it is probable I should 
have obtained it, as it is, I am by no means sanguine of suc¬ 
cess”. From Allahabad on 23rd November, 1826, he informs 
of the death of Lady Elphinstone: “Whose death has appeared 
in some of the English papers of September. ... It must have- 
been sudden. ...” 

As the time of his departure draws near Elphinstone receives 
sad news from James. On the 28th December, 1826, he inform¬ 
ed his brother of “the sad event which I have now to communi¬ 
cate, the death of my beloved Clementina”. She left behind an 
only son. But Tames was not spared even that solace. Shortly 
after the death of his wife, he writes most pathetically: “I am 
now left like a solitary being on the face of this earth”. As if 
this sorrow, the loss of his wife, was not enough, on 17th April, 
1827, he wrote: “Again I have been visited by one of the most 
severe dispensations of Providence. My poor little James is 
dead”. It is, indeed, sad for he savs, in the death of this child he 
has been deprived “of the greatest hope and comfort I looked 

* It was unde William that made Aunt Mary execute a deed in favour 
of Lord Elphinstone. She had money to the amount of 5 or 6000£ which 
she left to him. She had five shares in the canal which were doing well. 
What these shares were we do not know. Besides this she had 5,000& 
more and these she distributed among some other members of the family. 
Elphinstone learnt of the exact distribution of this property a little later 
from <me of the members of the Elphinstone family 
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forward to in my old age”. He was now looking for some ship to 
take him away but was held back because “of the uncertainty 
of the vessels sailing from Calcutta to England at this season”. 

James wrote again on 18th April, 1827, from Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta: “All I require is change of scenes after all I have 
undergone within the last two years”. He wrote of his farewell to 
the Lushingtons who had been his great friends. Charles Lushing- 
ton was Private Secretary to the Governor-General (Mr. John 
Adam) in 1823. Besides the delay in vessels sailing, he wrote: 
“I cannot leave her until her health and spirits improve”. This 
reference was to a lady Emma Abbott. Who she was is not known; 
most probably some one who belonged to his wife’s family. His 
last letter, it appears, was on 14th June, 1827. Crushed under 
the burden of sorrow he groans under the weight of his debts: 
“I find I am still in debt 47,000 Rs. up to the end of April . . . 
by the end of the year my debt will decrease to little more than 
20,000 rupees”. He had bought some shares and expected that 
they would shortly fetch more than his debt. It was the wisdom 
of a speculator. But Mountstuart was always there to help him 
out: “I cannot sufficiently express my thanks to you for this 
additional proof of your affection”. This was in acknowledgement 
of Rs. 2,000. In this letter he mentioned the failing health of 
the two most distinguished members of the Elphinstone family. 
There was no good news from Viscountess Keith about uncle 
William and also of Lord Keith. Besides, young William Adam 
was “by no means in good health. It was that he had long been 
delicate owing to too much hard work”. James said he would 
return to India later: but that was not to be. The two brothers 
were not destined to meet, for James died at St. Helena. 

John Adam, by his influence and position, was as useful in 
Calcutta to Mountstuart as his uncle William in London. He 
was fortunate at both ends and most of his promotions were 
blessed by his uncle and cousin. John could safeguard his in¬ 
terests in India and was an excellent source of information of 
what was happening in the Council at Calcutta. The two cou¬ 
sins came together to India and over the years their affection 
and esteem grew for one another. Both rejoiced over the good 
fortune of each other and longed to spend their retirement to¬ 
gether in England. But Adam was not even destined to reach 
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England. His health continued to fail and he died on board the 
ship on his way home. 

William Adam of Blair Adam married Mountstuart's aunt 
Eleonara in 1777. They had six children; his son Sir Charles 
Adam had only one son, the Right Honourable Patrick Adam, 
who became Private Secretary to Lord Elphinstone, Governor of 
Madras and later Bombay. John Adam was born on 4th May, 
1799. He was six months Mountstuart’s senior and was educated 
at Chaterhouse and Edinburgh University. He came as a writer 
in the service of the Company in 1796. He rose to important 
positions in the Company like his cousin. Their fortunes appear 
to have run parallel in prosperity. In 1812 he became a Secretary 
in the Secret, Foreign and Political Department. In 1817 he 
was a Political Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings whom he 
accompanied during the Maratha-Pindari war, “greatly influ¬ 
encing his policy of establishing British supremacy” in India. 
Became a member of the Supreme Council 1819-1825; and rea¬ 
ched the highest rung of the ladder when he acted as Governor 
General from Lord Hastings departure in January until Lord 
Amherst’s arrival in August, 1823. 

Like Mountstuart, John’s thoughts were with his people at 
home. The Adam family appear to be struggling against debts 
and John was anxious to send home as much monetary aid as 
he could. He wrote to his cousin in 1821: “I have sent home 
near 20,000£ and at the end of this year if I get in some debts 
I may have near 8000 more—so that I hope to do something 
towards saving the wreck of the estate and clear us of our 
debts”. He was all praise for his brothers Charles and William 
for having behaved very nobly and been a support to the family; 
but was sorry for poor Fred having troubles enough of his 
own “to fight against at the time”. John was anxious to take 
as much of the financial burden of the family for he was anxi¬ 
ous that “it should fall as slight as possible on them—after 
all I hope we shall continue to go on pretty well”. 

One learns something more of the family when John again 
wrote to Mountstuart early in 1822: “The last accounts from 
home gave me the most excellent tidings of my father’s health 
and spirits but his affairs still require much attention ... for 
a long time. He seems, however, to see his way throu gh the 
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difficulty but I have not yet received the promised details and 
I am unable to give you the exact state of the case. I hear, how¬ 
ever, that he shall save almost all the valuable and enjoyable 
part of Blair which is a grand object”. Fred was married and 
it had turned out, Adam wrote, a much “happier one for him 
then could have been expected and those who know the lady 
speak very well of her”. The charm of this correspondence often 
lies in stray remarks about certain personalities. Writing about 
Bullers he is all praise for the man but of his wife he said: “She 
is good too in her way but a great fidget”. On 8th July, 1822, on 
affairs at home: “I have letters giving me detailed accounts of 
the state of our affairs which is deplorable. 1 shall send you 
some papers which will explain it but I have not time now”. 
He was not worried of his continuance in Council. And uncle 
William was there to speak of his future chances. But the news 
was gloomy: “It is a matter of the least importance to me to 
get another year of Council but from what my uncle writes I 
have little or no hope”. He continued till 1825 when ill-health 
pressed him to return home. At the close of the year 1822: “By 
the time you return to Bombay I shall send you some papers 
which will show you the wretched state of our affairs and the 
little chance of their improving”. He hopes that Mountstuart 
had enjoyed his tour “through your old scenes and I hope you 
will find every thing going on to your satisfaction”. His health, 
he wrote, “is now much improved” so that “I cannot expect to 
have to move at all”. 

There was a constant flow of letters between the two cousins. 
Mountstuart wrote on a variety of topics. Writing on affairs in 
England, he drew rather a gloomy picture: “Seriously when you 
see sedition and misery in the lower orders, discontent and 
distrust in the middle, indolence and apathy in the higher, in¬ 
capacity in the ministry, disunion and want of public confidence 
in the opposition, Government in utter contempt, trade at a 
stand or at an end, and the finances in irretrievable disorder, 
it seems too much to hope that all is to come round again 
without either a revolution or a miracle”. This was the England 
of 1822. The aftermath of the Napoleonic era. Then on a lighter 
note in the same letter: “Pray tell Mrs. Lushington with my 
very best thanks that I yesterday received the music. ... No- 
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body here ever plays, indeed, music is voted such a bore that 
I never like to ask them. To say the truth nothing can be 
stupider than our Government House parties”. Here in another 
letter, worth quoting, Mountstuart airs his opinion on other 
members of the Elphinstone clan: 

Bombay, 10th March, 1822. 

My dear Adam, 

“Lord Keith says ‘Love has been the ruin of this generation, 
as dogs and horses were of the last’. But the best of it is 
His Lordship classes himself among the spendthrifts who 
have brought ruin on this generation. Charles Adam may 
come to good yet if there is a war and Fred is a capital 
officer (notwithstanding his marriage). William Adam cer¬ 
tainly will make a figure. W. Elphinstone is a most excellent 
Regimental officer and James, if he loses his wife, may make 
a good Hussar but there is little hope of all the rest of the 
generation, the present company nowise excepted: yet you will 
make a very respectable country member and committee man 
after all, out of the wreck of your faculties. ...” 

The year 1823 was of great importance in the life of John 
Adam. ‘‘Lord Hastings will embark,” he wrote to Mountstuart 
in December 1822. “about the end of this month. 1 hope Mr. 
Canning will arrive by that time or make up his mind to stay 
away a few months longer if I am to have greatness thrust upon 
me.” He hoped that it was more than “ten or twelve feverish 
and uncertain days”. But there was no knowing how long he 
would continue in authority. But whoever came as the Gover¬ 
nor-General would find “excessive improvement” in the adminis¬ 
tration. But the worst drawback was the prejudice against the 
employment of natives and that he felt could “only be un¬ 
burdened by degrees”. In associating Indians in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country in positions of trust and responsibility 
both cousins thought alike. The wisdom of Mountstuart on the 
employment of natives and the future of the country are worth 
quoting. He wrote to Adam the following on 24th March, 1823: 

“It is our duty to enlighten the natives and it must be done, 
although the first effects of our success will be the necessity 
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of admitting them to a full share in the Government We can* 
not expect so great a change without some convulsions, but we 
must endeavour to make them as little violent as possible— 
and at all events to prevent us and all our improvements from 
going to wreck during the storm. To effect this our changes 
must be gradual and general. We must not think of introducing, 
a British constitution at once nor yet of having a Whig press 
under a despotic Government.” 

On 8th January, 1823, Adam informed Mountstuart of his 
taking charge of the Government at Calcutta: “Lord Hastings 
was to sail ... and on his putting to sea I shall have to under* 
take the charge of the Government which I wish I was well 
through. There are all sorts of rumours about Mr. Canning’s 

intentions- Lord Hastings went much reluctant I believe. 

He must have been pleased with the expressions of public feel¬ 
ings towards him. I believe that I hinted in a former letter at 
my having had a difference of opinion but he took it up as a 
personal question and there was a complete breach between 
us for some time but before he went it was healed and we 

parted good friends. I never felt any ill-will towards him_I 

even screwed up my courage to preside at an enormous enter¬ 
tainment and to make my first and I hope my last speech to 
about 7 or 800 people. ...” How well he preformed his task 
was already, we know, testified to by James in a letter to 
Mountstuart. Both the cousins were very averse to speeches 
and were never more unhappy than presiding at public func¬ 
tions. 

On the news of Adam becoming the acting Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, Mountstuart wrote to him: “Before this reaches you, you 
will have assumed the weighty charge of this great Government 
—and there is some satisfaction in sitting in Lord Wellesley’s 
chair. It seems strange that you and I should agree, as I sup¬ 
pose we shall, that it was never filled with nearly so much 
lustre as by Warren Hastings. I wonder if your father would 
now tolerate such an opinion. I never heard of your difference 
with Lord Hastings except a rumour from the Upper Provinces 
and some discussion in which Lord H. said: “It appears that 
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Mr. Adam thinks I am no longer fit to govern. 4 This anecdote 
will probably be news to you. I hope the dispute was about 
Hyderabad where I hear Lord H. was much disposed to resist 
Metcalfe and uphold the vile Lucknow system that had in some 
measure obtained before his time.” In the same letter he referred 
to the false rumour of Malcolm’s death. He said if that were 
true “we shall never see again such a combination of talents 
and experience with zeal, activity and power of influencing, 
others”. This false report made Mountstuart feel no small com* 
punction “for all the ill humour” with which he used to “listen 
to his long stories about himself”. He hoped however, that 
“there is no truth in the report”. 

During those few months Adam was in authority he opposed 
the liberty of the press as unsuited to India and the financial 
transactions of Palmer & Co., with the Nizam. 5 He was known 
to have adopted a strong and active policy. A Regulation was 
passed in April, 1823, to curb the public press; under it John 
Silk Buckingham, who established the Calcutta Journal, and 
criticised the Government satirically was deprived of his licence 
and deported to England. Both the Court of Directors and the 
Privy Council supported his action. Though Mountstuart 
agreed on the broad principles of this policy he was doubtful of 
its wisdom in the long run if democracy was to be in India. We 
shall deal with the question of the press and this incident later 

4 In a letter of 23rd May 1824 Elphinstone wrote to Uncle William 
about the failure of Palmer & Co., in which quite a few Englishmen 
were ruined. Lord Hastings was blamed and Adam parted ways with His 
Lordship on this issue which had nearly broken their friendship. Elphin¬ 
stone wrote in defence of Adam “the subject was one on which he could 
not possibly have remained silent”. Of Lord Hastings he said: “His Lord- 
ship was imposed on by the intrigues of very plausible and artful men. 

... The abuses complained of were in existence before Lord Hastings’ 
time. ... Surely nobody can be so absurd as to suspect Lord Hastings of 
participating in any profits which may have been made by the Hydera¬ 
bad people.” 

5 Strictures were passed by the Directors on Lord Hastings’ indulgence 
to Palmer & Co., who had loaned large sums of money to the Nizam. 
One of the partner in the Company was married to Lord Hastings’ ward. 
Lord Hastings was cleared of any corrupt motives but he was so deeply 
hurt that he sent in his resignation in 1821. 


m-24 
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quoting letters that passed between the two cousins about 
this time. Adam was the first to grant public money, a lack of 
rupees a year, in support of native education. This was very 
much in keeping with Mountstuart’s educational policy in 
Bombay. Adam allotted town duties for public works; added 
four regiments to the Bengal army. 

In August, 1823, when Adam’s short term of office was prac¬ 
tically over Mountstuart wrote: “I wish you had continued. ... 
You have not been idle. Your six months* Government clearing 
out the Aegean stable of Hyderabad, resuming control of the 
press and adding 8 battalions to the army. I ought to say assum¬ 
ing control of the press, for your Regulation is the first that has 
done so in a permanent and secure manner. I hear the subject 
had excited great interest at home and many debates about the 
best way of doing what is already done”. 

Even while in office Adam’s health was failing. He wrote of 
his intention of visiting Mountstuart in Bombay. He was to 
leave Calcutta by the Investigator, which was to sail by the end 
of August. “My health and strength have been failing so much 
that Nicolson insists on my leaving Bengal immediately.” He 
was averse “to quitting the scene at this moment”. But he 
was happy that there was no immediate necessity to leave for 
home at the end of 1823. “I shall see you therefore,” he wrote 
to Mountstuart, “sooner than I felt and shall stay with you 
as long as I can. I hope to reach Bombay before the end of Octo¬ 
ber and shall look forward with delight to our meeting.” On 1st 
September he was free of his responsibilities to Lord Amherst. 
Having met his cousin to their mutual delight he was in 
Ahmednagar on the 23rd December, 1823. He toured the 
Deccan. The year ending he was at Aurangabad and visited 
Ellora and Dowlatabad. We then find him in Multan from 
where he wrote: “This part has been lately transferred to 
Sindia for which a negotiation was set afoot some time before 
I left Calcutta”. On 18th January, 1824, he was at Mhow from 
where he wrote: “Turning religious seems to be the fate of 
everybody now-a-days. I wonder when it will be yours and 
mine. I am getting on in fact towards Agra ... if I get to the 
hills before it is hot I expect to do well”. He still calculated 
about eight or nine months more in India before he left for 
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home. He was in Almora in March, 1824: “I am writing to you 
from the fireside in a very comfortable house”. He continued 
at Almora. From here he wrote long letters to his cousin. In 
June he was still there and wrote on the Burmese War: “The 
late news from Chittagong will not make you more reconciled 
to the Burmese War”. On 16th June: ‘‘I heard from James two 
days ago. He seems very happy in the approach of his wife’s 
confinement”. From Hawul Baugh in July: “I return my father’s 
letter with many thanks. I have been much annoyed by the 
way in which he has taken to heart my illness and magnified 
it. ...” In August, still at Almora: “I am glad your affairs are 
taking so well. I shall have something less than 40,000£ by the 
end of this year (part of it debt) but taken adrift in the ocean 
of our affairs”. From Manjee on 5th February, 1825: “I am off 
for England as soon as I arrive in Calcutta. I met Nicolson ... 
and he considers my recovery in this country quite impossible”. 
On 2nd March: “I go down to the ship tomorrow and have 
no charm of leaving from you before I sail but I hope you 
will write to me by an early opportunity to England. I shall 
reach England in July about 30 years from the time we left it. 
What a different scene it will be and with what different feel¬ 
ings and views everything will impress on me”. The ship was 
delayed at Diamond Harbour. Adam wrote again, his last letter 
on 29th March, 1825, ending with: “I shall probably not write 
to you this side of the Cape. God bless you”. Adam was not 
destined to ever write to his cousin again, nor did he see Eng¬ 
land. He died at sea off Madagascar on 4th June, 1825. 

During this period of anxiety Mountstuart kept a close 
watch on John. His anxiety was best expressed in a letter of 
4th March, 1825, shortly before John left India: 

“If you go home I shall be anxious to hear of you and most 
particularly beg of you to write from every place you touch at 
how you stand the sea which in general disagrees so much with 
you. 

“Pray write to me long and faithful accounts of the impres¬ 
sions, everything and persons make on you, it will be valuable to 
me ... I should be anxious to hear it for your own sake even 
if I were never to go home at all. Home I shall go, however, 
in two years rich or poor.” 
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He requested John to be his agent for all business “foreign 
and domestic” on reaching home. Mountstuart said he had so 
far good reports of his health, and he was sure that the moment 
he got to a cold climate, and got rid of anxious thoughts, he 
would be well. He closes his letter with: “Do not on any 
account fail to write by every opportunity on the way home". 

Friends from Calcutta had kept Mountstuart informed of 
Adam’s health while he was there. His health had improved, 
wrote a common friend, because “of his having left off wine 
entirely”. He further said, “I saw him on Friday and was 
delighted to observe such a favorable change in his appea¬ 
rance”. This progress in health was due to his not going to any 
public place and was always in bed by ten at the latest. If he 
continued this progress it would not be necessary “for his try¬ 
ing change of air”. But these were false hopes and Adam, as 
we know, had to go for a change of scenes and climate. On 
his return from Almora back to Calcutta Nicolson found him 
no worse than when he left on the tour. “At the same time he 
has not improved in health and the exertion he must make to 
preserve his seat in the Council (both bodily and mentally) 
would not tend to his recovery. This decision has caused great 
uneasiness to John”, wrote James to Mountstuart. 

Mountstuart recalled with great pleasure the time when John 
met him in Bombay. To meet him was a “real luxury”. Writirg 
to James Lock back home: “It is twelve years since I saw him, 
so you see the breadth of India divides people almost as effec¬ 
tually as the ocean. He has gained great credit by his adminis¬ 
tration notwithstanding his stifling “the infant freedom efthe 
Calcutta press”. To Mountstuart he appeared thin and exhaust¬ 
ed by sickness and the climate when he last saw him in 
Bombay. 

A very touching description of Adam’s death on board the 
ship Albion was given by Elizabeth Lock who was with him 
during his last moments. The letter is of 13th June, 1825, that 
was, about nine days after his earthly remains were consigned to 
the sea. The letter was addressed to James Elphinstone: “I wished 
him to take a little jelly but he said “no’ thank you my dear” 
and these were the last words he spoke altho’ he lived for some 
minutes after—it must have been about half past two on Saturn 
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day the 4th June that he ceased to breathe and the next morn¬ 
ing soon after 10 his dear earthly remains were committed to 
the deepl how sad—how mournful—it seemed more so than 
the funeral of those dear to us on shore does... 

The broken hearted cousin wrote: 

Bombay, 10th December, 1825. 

My dear Jenkins, 

“You will have heard of the death of Adam the greatest 
misfortune I ever met with ... constant employment make 
it less felt after the first shock then one could expect but it 
darkens my prospect for the future more than any event 
that could have befallen me.” 

To Lushington on 30th January, 1826: “It is some consolation 
to see from all the accounts how easy and tranquil the last 
scene was ... I cannot but dread the shock his father will 
suffer as he seems to have been looking with impatience for his 
arrival and quite unprepared for such a blow. ...” Yet who 
can imagine his agony. For thirty years he had not seen this 
boy who was returning to him as a man. A son who made good 
by sheer ability going as a writer in his teens, he was returning 
after having achieved the highest position in the service of the 
Company. Ever feeling for his family he had sent thousands 
of pounds to improve his family fortunes, such a devoted son 
rare to find. He was only 46 years old when he died. He had 
many more years to go in retirement, so well earned, but that 
was not to be. 

Mountstuart’s agony can be hardly imagined. To understand 
his feelings we must peep into his journal. He learnt of his loss 
on 3rd December, 1825: 

“I this day heard of Adam’s death by which I have lost the 
friend of my childhood and the companion of all the best part 
of my life. His place I am sure can never be filled to me even 
if there was the most distant chance of meeting any one pos¬ 
sessed of half his good qualities. This is the greatest misfor¬ 
tune that ever has happened or ever can happen to me and 
I am astonished at my own insensibility to the extent of it. 
I could not at first believe the event to be real.” This sorrow 
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continued to attack him. A fortnight later he laments again: 
“Constant employment ... leave no room for deep sorrow but 
in times like that first past it is accompanied by a longing for 
rest even if it were in the grave. I this day received a copy of 
a letter from Mrs. Lock containing an affecting account of 
Adam’s last moments. I wish mine may be so serene”. Time 
heals all sorrow but it takes its course and the cure is slow. 
A month later: “I have still a feeling as if some calamity were 
impending and when I think of my remaining friends it is al¬ 
most with an impression that they too are dead. The numerous 
deaths in this part of India add to the feeling of insecurity and 
of indifference. It seems a matter of course to hear of a death 
and one of very little moment if ones own was to be the next.” 

Elphinstone was constantly wooed by relatives and friends to 
help their young to secure service with the Company. “I really 
feel ashamed of continual trouble I give you,” wrote Keith, “by 
introductions and recommendations but I am so obliged by re¬ 
quests of that kind that I cannot refuse, it is distressing. Every 
one is running to India who can by any means get there and all 
anxious of course to obtain your notice.” The age of Nawabs 
was still fresh and hence the lure of India. Sister Anne wrote: 
“Our cousin John Windsor Stuart, grandson of the late Marquis 
of Bute, is the bearer of this. I did not mean to trouble you 
again—but he took the trouble to ride down again on Sunday 
and begged ... for a note of introduction. ... I could not refuse 
him.” There were, at time, all sorts of people that came to the 
Elphinstone family for an introduction to Mountstuart. It was 
difficult to say no even though they were undesirable. Anne 
warned Mountstuart on one occasion: “Bye the by that re¬ 
minds me to explain why I said ‘no Tollemaching’ in my note 
to young Drummond. I was forced to say ‘do not ask him into 
your house more than to dinner as he is a bad one*—for fear 
he might open and read it—so trusting. ... I thought I would 
give you a hint he could be none the wiser of and sealed my 
letter besides, he may be improved but he had a bad character 
at school—so I thought it wd. be a pity to plague you with ■ 
him.” Mountstuart wrote some time later to Anne: “I under¬ 
stand your hint about ‘Tollemaching’. Young Drummond, who 
brought the letter seems to be going on well as is poor little 
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Tollemache himself of whom I heard lately. I am afraid he 
will never be bright (if indeed he be not naturally deficient) but 
he is steady in all things and prudent in money matters. ...” 
These after all are the ways of the world. The family had to 
be extremely careful with recommendations considering the 
reputation and eminence of Mountstuart in the Company. 

Elphinstone bargained with the devil when he welcomed his 
nephew, James Erskine to India. A letter from the anxious 
parent explained the nature of the responsibility the uncle 
would have to shoulder. 8 James was described by his father as 
a young man lively, insinuating manner and good abilities. 
But he could never be trusted to live alone, especially in Cal¬ 
cutta. “I should tremble for him” wrote his father “as he is 
thoughtlessly extravagant. . . His behaviour, for the last two 
years, had caused his parents grave anxiety. Being of a gay and 
volatile disposition James required a steady, sensible person to 
guide him in all his affairs. His parents, therefore, looked to 
the Uncle “to keep him in the right path” on which so much 
of his future happiness depended. Charles and Keith, his 
younger brothers, who were also, a little later, to come to India, 
were to follow a military career. 

James also carried to his uncle a letter from his aunt Anne 
to her brother. This was not a kind letter; it pointed out the 
weakness of the lad in more clearer light: “James Erskine”, 
wrote aunt Anne, “is the bearer of this and were he going out 
under any auspices than yours I should be very unhappy on 
his account.” His father had been, according to aunt Anne, 
mistaken in his kindness and for years the lad had been his 
own master and he had in consequence “spent much more 
money than is rational in his situation and any age”. Of course, 
she said, she did not mean “that poor dear Mr. Erskine gave 
him so much money as he has got rid of”. This accused Mr. 
Erskine for being a little too liberal with the little he had. But 
James had from time to time made his father pay “such sums 
as really distressed him”. And these sums were by James “flung 
away in a most unaccountable, silly manner for a lad of good 
sense as he assures me”. He had “too high an idea of his own 


• Letter of 13th January, 1823. 
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wisdom, knowledge of the world and acquirements. ...” He 
also had a disagreeable way of arguing and ‘‘though a very good 
temper is extremely violent when angry —all this I think right 
to tell you. ...” As the story unfolds aunt Anne was much 
nearer truth in her estimate of her nephew’s conduct and 
character. 

Writing from Mallegaum, where he was posted, James said 
he was sending his aunt Mary’s letter which would interest his 
uncle: “It is if possible more replete with deaths and marriages. 
The concluding paragraph contains good advice but rather 
pointed and personal”. It appears it was his practice to send the 
letters he received from home to his uncle. He also wrote to 
him that he had prepared replies to his aunts, Mary and 
Mackenzie, which he would send for his approval. His writing, 
like most of the Elphinstone family, was illegible. But his letters 
are lively and at times full of boyish humour. “No person now 
is at Doolia but Norris who has astonished everybody by his 
eccentricity in his words and actions. His costume is a long 
switch tailed Scotish hunting coat, with waistcoat to match, 
boots not sufficiently long to conceal the circumstance of no 
stockings and his large brimmed hat completes the figure which 
is divided between a modern poacher and the grave digger in 
Hamlet.” From Mallegaum, James intensely harassed by his 
aunts for not writing, complained to his Uncle: “I have to com¬ 
plain of ill treatment of which you shall be the judge—my 
aunt Mary writes a letter dated 4th Deer, in which in the first 
sentence she declares that since she has written three letters 
to me without receiving any answer she intends to give me up 
forever at least as a correspondent”. James said that aunt Mary 
feels “as if I had received all her three letters the very day I 
arrived in India and answered them by the 4th Deer. After 
this I cannot give any other elaborate reason to justify myself 
—as the Major of Winchester to Queen Elizabeth as an apology 
for not ringing the bell of the town on her approach. The first 
reason being that there was no bell in the place and there 
followed 54 other reasons. ...” 

He was very happy to receive a letter from his uncle James 
in Patna: “I had a great pleasure the other day in receiving a 
most affectionate letter from my uncle James in Patna. His 
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"kindness exceeds his condescension in writing to me of whom 
he knows nothing”. If the nephew only knew how close they 
were as spendthrifts they would have quite a few thoughts to 
exchange. But the nephew wrote “but what he has heard from 
my relations must have been bad”. Relatives were not charitable 
to uncle James either. The uncle invited the nephew to come 
to Bengal. It would definitely disturb his uncle in Bombay to 
find the two together anywhere. 

The Governor of Bombay was always anxious to know how 
the nephew was behaving. Both his reputation and the good 
name of the family were his responsibility. How close was the 
watch kept can be learnt when James Erskine wrote to his 
uncle: “I am astonished at the reports of such trifling occur¬ 
rences as my putting on a muslim dress ... having reached 
you. But I am very glad to see by your sentiments in your 
letter that you are disposed to consider these are things of less 
consequence than many people here do”. Asking his forgive¬ 
ness, he tries to justify his conduct: “I am sure you will do me 
credit of believing that all that I do ... must be in light of 
frolic and not to be reckoned an error in my life. ...” To make 
up for what may be regarded as levity he tries to please his 
uncle: “I am studying Maratta greatly and shall endeavour to 
do exactly as you have laid down as far as I have resolution 
to follow good advice”. He had learnt from Major Robertson 
that Elphinstone was to leave Bombay “and that Wilson Cro- 
ther is to come out”. This was given in the Bengal papers. He 
wrote “I believe, if it is true, he has been a very successful 
scavenger for the ministry”. And finally some news from home: 
*T have sent you the best English papers which my father sent 
me for the debate on Lord Hastings’ case (as the best reported) 
although it is perhaps sending coal to Newcastle to send it 
to you”. 

The uncle had expressed a strong dislike for native dress. “I 
repress a strong prejudice which I have always had against 
Europeans adopting native dress.” Of course he would appre¬ 
ciate such a step only “provided it leads to your taking an 
interest in the people”. But he cautioned James that Europeans 
who pushed this too far lost respect among their own kind. 
“T hope,” he said, “you will like the natives and acquire their 
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language but do not sink to their level.” Bad company and 
debts was not much of a level in which Jame was found. And 
which was typical of a majority of Englishmen in India. He 
was to continue to read and keep up his knowledge. If he chose 
to remain in India he must give up the hope of being a fas¬ 
hionable man “and must be content to be a useful one”. And 
then what the uncle feared most: “I hope (you) are learning 
economy without which no fortune will be of use to you”. He 
said he should one day pay a visit to uncle James but only 
when “well fixed in habits of public business”. Such a journey 
to Bengal would do him good “but at present it would only 
unsettle you”. As news from home: “Did you hear that your 
father had a touch of gout, he is returned to Petersham”. He 
warned him against the Khandesh fever; “it would be a terrible 
thing at your age”. 

Shortly after his arrival he was entrusted to the care of 
Major Robertson in Khandesh: “I have sent a young nephew 
of mine to commence his education under your auspices”. He 
placed him under Robertson’s protection “but all I have to ask 
for him is that you will work him well and give him opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge and taste for business. This is all the 
kindness that can be really shown a young man, anything be¬ 
yond does more harm than good”. The uncle, knowing the 
young man’s failings, wrote in a slightly humourous vein that 
he hoped that by the end of the year James “will take as much 
interest in the prosperity of a Province as he now does in 
the success of a race and that will be no small pitch of public 
spirit”. 

In a very lengthy letter Major Robertson lets the uncle know 
how James was responding to his advice and how obedient he 
had been in trying to learn the Maratha language: “I consider 
it a great point gained by his thus making a beginning”. At pre¬ 
sent, said Robertson, James was out hunting for the last twelve 
or fourteen days “which has been a sad inturruption to his 
studies”. That he was often wasting his time Robertson was 
aware of: “He has now returned I hear, and I shall bring in the 
strongest light to his notice the manner in which he is throwing 
away his time, and otherwise do my utmost even if I should 
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be obliged to resort to a little authority to make him attend 
office”. James' best qualification: “he is a great sportman and 
has I believe already killed several tigers”. Robertson then 
reports for what he has been already scolded by his uncle. “I 
should also mention, though I do so with regret, that he shows 
a great partiality for the native dress.” And then, perhaps, with 
sarcasm that his mixing with natives has improved his 
“Hindostani”. 

James had, said Robertson, bad examples of friends who wore 
native dress. Graham, who was given to wearing native clothes, 
“has been made a complete convert and given it up altogether”. 
But other two gentlemen, Captain Bailee and Mr. Dent, con* 
tinued as bad examples. “The former is a professed votary of 
pleasure, the latter with half the command over his inclinations* 
that the former has, is the same.” There was nothing wrong 
in wearing a native dress but it was feared that “those who 
wear that dress, are often tempted, after a time, to do under 
its disguise, what they never would have thought of doing in 
the costume of their country”. According to Robertson the only 
cure was to remove these young men to another station. He pro¬ 
mised the uncle: “I shall from rime to time advice you how 
Mr. Erskine may get on for the future and if I do not see any 
change of his benefitting from his stay here I will candidly tell 
you so . ...” 

There are incidents when the uncle resented the nephew’s 
behaviour, especially when he ran contrary to the advice given. 
A very penitent James wrote: “I am at a loss to remember 
what I said in my letter to you. I must entreat you to take the 
trouble of writing me a few lines to say that you are assured I 
did not intend such treatment towards you for your advice, I 
cannot do it with greater sincerity here. . . .” James may have 
resented his uncle’s control but there was hardly a thing he 
could do without his consent. “I have just returned from the 
jungle where I have been for nearly two months and 1 am very 
anxious to go down to Poonah for a month to see the races 
there. If you have no objection I will go whenever you answer 
this, and only be absent from Dhoolia one month. I am not 
going to enter into any great gambling but merely to see the 
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races. . . .” He wished to go because he had a race horse. Most 
probably the uncle did not know. He was so given to gambling 
that he begged his uncle “if you will take pity on me” for hav¬ 
ing been in a jungle for nearly a month and he was sure that 
"“it would not interfere materially with my business”. The stem 
uncle gave no reply perhaps out of contempt or anger. James 
again: “I expect your answer in a day or two about my going 
to Poonah". His first letter of the 7th remained unanswered till 
the 22nd. And James now wished to make a rumour the cause 
of a visit to Poona. He wrote that he had heard “the papers 
report of your removal to Madras” and before that could hap¬ 
pen he would like to see him in Bombay and incidentally visit 
Poona, and hence “I dare say I shall hear from you before 
long”. 

The uncle appears to have relented and James must have 
gone to Poona for he wrote: “1 will come down for a day or 
two to see you and return the short way to Dhoolia. .. .1 shall 
be ready to stand an examination in maratha about the end of 
the year”. Disgusted by these pleas of constant leave the angry 
uncle wrote: 


Condalla, 8th November, 1824. 

My dear James, 

“Seriously I think you should not leave your station until 
you have learnt your duty. It is not usual to do so and it 
can hardly be done without such an interruption as would 
ensure your being outstripped by the dullest of your con¬ 
temporaries. Such a result would be much worse than failing 
at an examination, for learning languages is or may be a 
knack, but business in the lowest of branch cannot be con¬ 
ducted without some portion of judgment, temper and 
application.” 

At times the uncle was anxious to give James the opportunity 
to think for himself. “I told you why I thought it a bad plan to 
to go to the races but had no thought of refusing you leave if 
you like to apply for it.... On question of this sort you must 
judge for yourself.” If you took to the habit “of activity and 
application it does not matter how many races you go to”. 
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Because, as the uncle said, “you alone can form your habits and 
thereby fix your future fortune”. 

James* friend Graham wrote to the Governor; “I threw away 
a good deal of money some time ago and got considerably into 
debt which I have been endeavouring to pay off these last 
eight months. I have no prospect of being able to do so”. He, 
therefore, begged for a new position and was “perfectly in¬ 
different to what station” he was appointed. He was desperately 
in need of an increase in pay “for the sake of his foolish ex¬ 
travagance”. James had also been as foolish. For he wrote to 
his uncle that he had asked for some money from his father to 
pay his debts but had received no reply: “I have been obliged 
to mention it to you having no other means of paying the 
money”. He requested his uncle to pay as “advance the sum on 
the order in England”. He was in need of £800 and he was 
“now living on his salary”. The uncle came to the nephew’s 
rescue. The grateful James wrote: “I am determined by every 
means in my power to show you that your kindness has not 
been thrown away although exercised on so unworthy an 
object”. His salary was Rs. 420 and he paid every month Rs. 100 
towards his debts. He claimed having bought a house from 
Mr. Elliot for Rs. 4,000, of which Rs. 3,000 were his own and 
he borrowed Rs. 1,000 from elsewhere. His total debts amounted 
to Rs. 20,000. To the Bombay shop-keepers alone he owed 
Rs. 4,000. In Dhoolia he had borrowed money from the soukars. 
To two other Englishmen, Elliot and Higgs, a sum of Rs. 7,500 
was due. “I shall also write to my father a full account of my 
debts as you desire. I am grieved most extremely to give you 
such an occupation as this.” This was only the beginning of a 
long story of debts that continued till his uncle left India. One 
can well imagine the dread in which the Governor of Bombay 
must have lived since this lad’s arrival. 

David Erskine, deeply pained by his son’s conduct, wrote to 
his brother-in-law: 


Petersham, 12th May, 1826. 

“I am sorry at what you hint about James’ extravagance. 
It is now worse than thoughtless as it shows much selfishness 
and that his heart is not in the proper place. He knows well 
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the deprivation his mother and I have submitted to for the 
sake of him and his brothers and how often he has already 
embarrassed me by his folly. And any other person would 
have been softened by what has passed between us and would 
have resolved on reformation. But he will be the sufferer him¬ 
self ultimately as my estate will be so burdened with debt 
and provisions to his mother and brothers that little will 
remain to him ... this truth he has all along known as I have 
been ever open in my communications to him.” 

Mountstuart tries to console the father: “I have since seen 
him ... it is not so bad as I expected but still by no means 
^ood”. His debt was Rs. 20,000 (£2,000) of these 10,000 rupees 
could wait. The other 10,000 rupees were very urgent and settl¬ 
ed by his borrowing the sum from a soukar at high interest, 
which with the premium “necessary for ensuring his life amounts 
to upwards of 14 per cent, a year”. The uncle stood security for 
paying this sum (the interest) in monthly instalments of 
Rs. 120, and for his paying the principal by the end of two 
years. “I was extremely averse,” wrote the uncle, “to standing 
security for him or doing anything that would prevent his feel¬ 
ing the full pressure of his encumbrances but as the debts were 
such as he could not in honor differ paying it was necessary 
either to do this or to allow him to draw at once on you.” He, 
therefore, spared his brother-in-law the inconvenience and 
embarrassment of facing this situation. The reason for these 
debts was the races, “the great cause of his extravagance”. He 
was now in Poona where alone he could sell his horses. “I hope 
he will keep his resolution and sell off his stud”, and this will 
help him to lessen his debts by the price of his horses, wrote 
his uncle. But Mountstuart still was not sure if the lad would 
not again slide “into expense in some other way without his 
perceiving it until it is too late”. He was very extravagant in 
his habits. Yet, said the uncle, he was high spirited, good na- 
tured, very clever “though very idle”. 

The other brother, Keith, who had just arrived, was different 
in character and conduct to James. “Keith is quite different 
from his brother in one respect he has not yet even availed 
himself of his letter of credit and though I told him to take any 
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money he required for his expenses from me he took none.” He 
was as yet a boy, wrote the uncle, how he would'turn out “it 
is hard to say. I hope well’'. The description of the lad was not 
too encouraging as given by his father. The human material im¬ 
ported into India was invariably the never-do-well at home. For 
what were the colonies meant for? Elphinstone and Adam were 
rare. “He is one of the family,” wrote the father, “that we have 
the greatest regret and uneasiness in parting with, not from 
any decided preference, but on account of his inexperience and 
easiness of temper.” Though well disposed and affectionate he 
was “so idle and thoughtless that we never could get him to 
attend to anything, the consequence of which is, he is very 
ignorant and ill informed. ...” But he made up with “good 
ability and good sense”. And there was no doubt that “if he 
gets into good train ... he will go on very well”. His saving 
grace was no love of bad company and the father expected that 
the boy would soon realise “the folly of wasting his time in 
idleness”. He had, the uncle was told, “the appearance and 
manners of a man with the age and mind of a boy which is also 
against him”. Aunt Anne wrote: “You will find our nephew 
Keith a good humoured affectionate creature”. Mountstuart had 
also received a letter from his sister, the boy’s mother; she 
beseeched his kindness and protection for her son. “You will 
find him in many respects different from James, but I think if 
he has the good fortune to be with you any time you will find 
that he has many good qualities. ...” In spite of his manly 
appearance “he is but a boy (16 last Febry.)” and requires cau¬ 
tion and instruction. “He is in great hopes of meeting with 
his brother James.” 

A year earlier in 1824 Keith’s elder brother Charles had also 
arrived. James wrote to his uncle: “My brother Charles will be 
in Calcutta by this time ... I hear he has turned out a genius 
—poor fellow—from a former college friend of his who said he 
was never clever but very idle”. In the same letter James said 
that he had learnt that his uncle would stay in Bombay for 
another five years. But people at home felt that he would accept 
nothing “under the Governor Generalship ... which is beyond 
doubt your destiny. ...” Charles had taken to the army and 
was posted in Bundlekund. He wrote to his uncle: “I am on 
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command at this place with another officer. It is a very romantic 
place. We have a very beautiful view from the top of a hill— 
but it is very dulL We never see a soul”. For some two months' 
he was at Allahabad and there he lived with uncle James “who 
is quite well and looking so”. He was expecting, wrote Charles* 
to meet James and he hoped he would be permitted “a visit in 
cold weather”. Charles closed his letter with: “I have been 
very lucky in my promotion and I am 9th lieutenant in my 
Regiment (the 2nd)”. There is reason to feel that both Charles, 
and Keith presented no problems to their uncle during their stay 
in India. 

On Keith’s arrival the uncle wrote to James: “Your brother 
Keith arrived yesterday taller, stouter and older looking than 
you. He brings good news of all our surviving friends. My poor 
aunt Mary’s death you must have heard before. Keith is now 
out paying visits and nothing whatever is yet fixed about his 
fate”. Shortly before Mountstuart left Bombay we have a letter 
of 15th April, 1827, from Keith who was at Rajkote. He appears 
to have taken the same career as his brother Charles. He wrote: 
“Captain Jameson of the 3rd cavalry is purchasing horses. I am 
sorry to be obliged to ask you for a small assistance in the 
money way, but I am really so much pushed that I do not know 
how to get on, what with house buying, and the expense of 
marching, I am regularly run aground. Are you determined to 
go home in November next ... I must get leave after the rains 
to come down to Bombay and see you before you go home.” 
He had no news from home “since I last saw you”. The grate¬ 
ful nephew wrote to his good uncle a little later: “You have 
been so good as to allow me to draw on you for 1000 Rs. I 
have, therefore, given Major Thomas of our Regiment an order 
for that sum and I am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness to me as I really never felt so embarrassed before. 
You asked me if I had drawn on my father for 100 £. I did so 
once a long time ago, when you told me he had permitted me,, 
but never since.” 

James does not mend his ways. On 30th January, 1827, he 
confessed to his uncle: “I am not so bad as Mr. Box has been 
at such pains to prove. 1 am guilty in having overdrawn my 
salary from the mamlaldar.” He had taken his salary at the rate- 
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of Rs. 750 when his actual salary was only Rs. 400. And then 
the excuse: “I intended to repay when I arrived in Dhoolia from 
the district and when I arrived and niy salary was settled to be 
the smaller sum I found the money I had in the treasury could 
not pay them.” 

The uncle, now thoroughly disgusted, refused to see James 
when he was about to leave Bombay. The nephew’s last letter, 
besides thanking his ever generous uncle, betrays the disgust 
the uncle must have felt for his conduct: 

Poona, 14th September, 1827. 

“Your generosity in the present instance has now enabled 
me to cancel the debt, for which I owe you my feeble thanks. 
After all your kindness to me, I really feel myself unable to 
write on the subject, but I hope you will believe that I can 
feel on this occasion although I am silent. 

“I will do what you wish, by sending you an account of all 
my debts before you go home that my father may know the 
whole state of them. I acquiese, however reluctantly, in your 
decision of about my coming to Bombay. I heard it was pos¬ 
sible that you might come up the ghaut to Khandalla for a 
short time, in which case, I might have seen you, but you say 
nothing about it. So I must submit to letting you go without 
my seeing you again in this country, and as it is entirely my 
own folly I cannot complain. I am very well pleased with 
the idea of my appointment in Khandesh, but I am afraid the 
pay is very small. 

P. S. “Since I cannot see you again here, I hope you will 
now and then, if you have time, write me that I may know 
when you are likely to go”. 

The uncle was not tired of telling the nephew that he must 
not constantly apply for leave. “I was a good deal surprised to 
see a second application from you for leave before you have 
been reported qualified or rather before you have appeared 
officially as capable of public employment. I have often told 
you, however, that you must be the judge in such cases as you 
are to be the sufferer if you decide wrong. ...” As a final shot 
at the type of friends he had, the uncle made the following re- 
m -25 
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quest. “My sister Mackenzie has more than once particularly 
desired me to say whether I received a ring which she sent me 
by William Graham and I am ashamed to say I cannot answer 
the question. Will you oblige me by asking Graham whether he 
recollects bringing out anything of the sort for me.” 

Anne and Mackenzie were in constant correspondence with 
their brother. Most of the news from home came to him 
through them. When Clementina, one of Mountstuart’s sisters, 
died in 1821, Mackenzie wrote: “I send you ... a ring of our 
dear Clementina’s hair, it was my wish to have sent something 
of the kind sooner but that I could not till lately find any hair 
—so many years ago she had hers cut off and bathed her head 
for headaches ... I hope you will approve of the shape of this 
ring which is a great improvement on former rings of this sort.” 
A letter from Anne gives news from home: “This year please 
Gad we mean to go because we must do up our house ... but 
if my uncle had occasion for my company much as I wish to 
see 'scenes of my youth where every spot could please’ I will 
not go—” and then “dear Mount try Keith Erskine’s ruby pen 
and tell me how you like it”. This was followed by a request to 
“send me some Indian wax gold colour if possible”, and finally 
more news: “I saw Calesfie in all her glory dressed for the 
Caledonian ball last night-she, Lady Sutherland and Lady 
Gwydyr sported 3 eagle feathers. I had trouble enough settling. 
Mrs. S. Mackenzie, who may be, you may not recognise, under 
highland designation”. Ending with “ever more affectionately 
and truly yours dear, dear Mount is—A. Elphinstone.” 

The most important subject of their communication was the 
loved and revered uncle William that Anne made a reference* 
to in her above letter. From East Lodge on 6th October 1824 
Anne wrote a letter to Mountstuart which shows the devotion 
and love they bore for uncle William: 

“I cannot resist on this your natal morn wishing you many 
happy returns of it. I am thankful to be able to give you as 
good an account of our dear uncle as you can wish for ever— 
he looks as well as he has for many years, is as distinct in every 
point old stories or new—in excellent spirits, is able to walk a 
mile, I dare say faster and stouter than any other man of my 
acquaintance of his advanced age, and though he has never 
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.gone to India House since his alarming illness sends his orders 
and directions there regularly by his son John—in short 
humanly speaking his life is thank God a good one for years 
to come yet.” 

Exactly a month later more happy news follows: “You will I 
am sure be glad to hear that our worthy uncle is so perfectly 
recovered that he attends the India House regularly and finds 
no inconvenience from driving in the 14 miles before 12 o’clock.” 

Mountstuart learnt from David Erskine, in the May of 1826, 
of the sale of the family estate of Biggar. Erskine, having in 
mind his son James, whose extravagance was the cause of so 
much pain, wrote: “We have just had a melancholy instance of 
the risk attending extravagance by a Bill having now passed 
Parliament authorising the sale of Biggar in order to pay Flem¬ 
ing’s debts amounting to upwards of £40,000. It is a long story 
and came upon us all very unexpectedly but it seems by some 
unlucky transaction, many years ago ... I trust that all that 
has happened will make Fleming more careful in the future, he 
has got the West India command to which he goes in autumn 
and where I hope he may make a few thousand pounds.” 

This was taking a very charitable view of a family property 
put up for sale. We know how Lord Elphinstone and Charles 
fought over the estate. If Erskine was taking a kindly view of 
what had happened not so his sister-in-law Anne. She wrote 
very bitterly on the subject to her brother in Bombay: “I hardly 
know what to say on a subject; Fleming has probably written 
to you, and which has half broken all our hearts. I mean the 
sale of Biggar—nothing less than being swallowed up in an 
earthquake could have astounded me more than to hear that 
he or any other person had the power of burthening any part 
of Wigton property with a shilling. ...” She was deeply pained 
that Charles had kept them in the dark “and has gone on ever 
since borrowing money from everybody that could lend him ... 
all this bad business was obliged to be communicated to us 
about 2 months ago in the easiest most toothpick manner—ever 
man did such a thing—a paper would be sent for your signature 
in order that he might be selling Biggar and if we refused to 
agree his creditors would apply to the Court of Sessions to 
execute a judicial sale which would swallow the whole pro- 
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perty.” There being no escape, she said, “so in order to save 
what we can from his extreme folly—so we, Wm. Erskine uncle 
Wm’s sons and daughters—the Adams—and Geogdyes made 
our appearance in the House of Lords and gave reluctant con*' 
sent to parting with that which has been in the family since 
1120. ... You have no idea how strangely he has mismanaged 
everything through life. ...” 

The latter part of the letter is a revealing document. It ex¬ 
poses Charles’ marital life which must have been a closely guard¬ 
ed secret of the Elphinstone family. Anne continues to vent her 
anger: “I may say—what amazes me is his squandering in this 
ridiculous manner after having given such a proof of fondness 
for his children as owing their mother as his wife which nothing 
but love for them would have lead him to dream of—she 
neither figure, manners, nor mind nor anything that would have 
led him to do so—though she has a pretty dark face—very 
jewish like, and is better than we could have expected from the 
extreme lowness of her origin and consequent society till he 
took her off her bad mother’s hand—it is a bad law that admits 
of a man’s introducing any sort of illegitimate he may prefer to 
the rest as his lawfully begotten children and cruel on the real, 
proper heirs as in this instance. ...” The Elphinstone Family 
Book mentions Charles Fleming married in 1816 to Catalina- 
Paulina Alessandro. She bore him one son and four daughters. 
The son, John Fleming, became the fourteenth Lord Elphinstone 
in July, 1861. He was unmarried and was succeeded by William 
Buffer Fullerton as fifteenth Lord Elphinstone. 

But Anne ends the letter on a note of feeling sad that Charles 
has to go to the West Indies: “I cannot help liking him and 
fearing that the W. Indies, to which he is just going for 
3 years, may be as fatal to him as it has been to so many others 
—yet what can he do—although he has got 40,000£ of debt 
taken off his back he cannot prevail on himself to live, within 
his diminished income.” 

If Anne was ashamed of what Charles had done she was t 
proud and hopeful of great things from her brother M'ount- 
stuart. In a letter which she wrote wishing him many happy 
returns of the day, and the news on uncle William, quoted 
earlier, she ended with: “I assure you if I live to see you come 
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home I shall expect to see 'you in Parliament and making a 
good figure there. You will come with a very high reputation 
and more knowledge of Indian affairs than anybody. ... May 
God bless and preserve you most sincerely prays your affec¬ 
tionate sister—A. Elphinstone”. 



Chapter XXI 


Education and the Press 


Elphinstone wrote in his journal: “I spent great part of the 
forenoon writing a minute on the education of the natives,, 
though most anxious about the subject, I could make but little 
progress”. At last he got on and finished the outline of a long 
minute with some extensive plans. “I must take care to support 
them against the opposition and neglect of the executive 
officers,” who were too much taken up with details, to have 
time to consider new plans “which they regard as unnecessary 
and detest as giving trouble. So that many good resolutions 
remain unexecuted”. To Elphinstone, therefore, this attitude 
resulted in the loss of “enterprises of great pith and moment”. 
He had shown similar enthusiasm in the Deccan by supporting 
the Sanskrit scholars and reviving and keeping alive the old 
learned traditions of the Peshwa’s times. There were in his 
educational efforts two great obstacles, the one, the necessary 
funds and the other, a want of proper superintendence. It was 
the latter he found more difficult to come by than the former. 

In his report on the Deccan—improvements recommended in 
education—he wrote at the opening: “I do not perceive any¬ 
thing that we can do to improve the morals of the people ex¬ 
cept by improving their education”. From his report there were 
more schools in the towns and villages on the advent of the 
British then when they left. “There are already schools in all 
towns and in many villages.” But education was confined to the 
brahmins, banias and agricultural classes as had to do with 
accounts. He felt that the opening of free schools would make 
no difference, and he feared it might create “a suspicion of 
some concealed design on our part”. 

Books were scarce but there were many tales and fables that 
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could generally be read and convey sound morals. Religious 
books would serve the same purpose. If many of these books 
were printed and distributed free or cheaply, Elphinstone felt, 
the effect would be very beneficial. These books must be Hindu 
with no reference to controversial issues on religion or morality, 
for if those were introduced, the entire design would fail. In 
Hindu India the ties of religion were stronger than law. Elphin¬ 
stone believed that if they could purify the tenets and enlighten 
their understanding, they could bring the people to the standard 
of perfection that all desired. What this standard of perfection 
was to be is not known. But he was definite that they must not 
shake the faith of the people nor free them from the useful res¬ 
traints of religion “which even a superstitious doctorine im¬ 
poses, on the passions*'. This was, indeed, very wise. 

The Peshwa’s practice was to distribute, by way of Dukshna, 
a sum of five lacks of rupees. Elphinstone felt it a waste and 
reduced it to Rs. 50,000. He desired to effect a change by giv¬ 
ing the prizes not for divinity but for useful learning, law, 
mathematics etc., and a certain number of teachers might be 
appointed to teach those sciences. This knowledge could spread 
by a few well chosen books printed in Calcutta and this, besides, 
would cost less to the Government. “I shall, therefore, avail 
myself of the permission formerly given to me,” wrote Elphin¬ 
stone, “and put such an establishment in train.” 

Elphinstone’s successor, Chaplin, pursued the policy laid 
down. He was equally cautious not to excite the suspicion of 
the natives. The necessity was to recruit good teachers. But the 
pay was poor and he felt people were to be persuaded to “go 
down to be taught” and not many of the school masters could 
be persuaded to “go out of their old track”. The Brahmins, out 
of employment, made good teachers but the village school mas¬ 
ters were generally “a very stupid obstinate race”. It was doubt¬ 
ful if the people would appreciate a new method of teaching, 
perhaps they would, provided the approach did not touch their 
religious tenets. They had no books except a few in “Deva 
Nagree”. They would be glad to get a few, provided they were 
cheap and in other respects unobjectionable. But, wrote Chaplin, 
they must stay clear of Christianity “which I think may with 
much propriety be reserved exclusively for the 7 million Irish- 
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men who know as little about it as the Hindoos—and profit per¬ 
haps less by it than the latter do by their pagan doctorines— 
all classes will take the books gratis and the better classes 
purchase." 

Three to ten rupees, Chaplin suggested could be offered to 
the teachers from the village expenses (gramkruch) monthly to 
those who would take the training. The training was in the 
Lancastrian method. "We have”, he wrote, "plenty of schools 
in the Deckan—no village of any size is without one or more 
teachers of reading, writing and accounts. In Poona there are 
60 or 70 who teach from 10 to 50 scholars each. The maratha 
language is only taught chiefly to brahmins—prubhoos and shen- 
wees but also to a few marathas, goozurs, bakkuls, goldsmiths, 
tailors, carpenters, weavers and josaeens all learn to read a 
little if they can afford it.” Traders learnt to read thoroughly, 
and enough of arithmetic to keep their accounts. One-third of 
those who learnt were Brahmins and two-thirds were other 
castes. These only acquired a smattering enough for their re¬ 
quirements. Boys went to school at 8 or 10 years of age and 
stayed till they were 12 or 14. 

Efforts must be made, said Chaplin, not to raise the cost of 
education. "One quarter of a rupee a month is the price of a 
boys’ schooling—and it never exceeds one rupee.” The teacher 
was sometimes asked to dine by the parent and on holidays, 
which were twice a month. ‘‘Each disciple presents the teacher 
with £ seer of rice and one pice.” The school hours were 6 to 9 
or 10 in the morning and from 1 to 5 or 6 in the evening. "All 
respectable people who can afford it have private tuitions at 
their own houses.” This was the system inherited and continued 
for some years by Elphinstone’s successors. 

School masters from Surat were willing to go to Bombay for 
training but not the Brahmins. But there were other castes will¬ 
ing to benefit by the training and were even ready to stay in 
Bombay permanently as school masters. They would be paid 
Rs. 25 to 35 during their training in Bombay. In Gujarat educa¬ 
tion was as humble as elsewhere. They concentrated on educa¬ 
tion in accounts, being a mercantile community. The boys 
finished at 12 and stayed with a shroff or merchant where he 
improved by practice. Schools were in .towns and large villages. 
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Brahmins, patails and Rajputs were instructed. The expense in 
education in Surat was from 2 to 4 annas. There was a Mad- 
Tassa or College in Surat and 60 or 70 common schools. The 
teachers were brahmins, and the number of boys receiving in¬ 
struction was about 4,000. 

The Directors at home were anxious to educate the natives. 
“In the meantime,” they wrote in 1823, “we wish you to be 
fully apprized of our zeal for the progress and improvement 
of education among the natives of India, and our willingness to 
make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if proper 
means for the attainment of it could be pointed out to us. But 
we apprehend that the plan of instruction as now directed was 
originally and fundamentally erroneous.” According to them, 
all learning must be useful and it might be given through the 
Hindu or Mohemmedan media. They were against the mere 
founding of Hindu or Mohemmedan seminaries for the purpose 
of teaching mere Hindu and Mohemmedan literature. “You 
bound yourself to teach a great deal of what was frivolous not 
a little of which was purely mischievous and a small remainder 
indeed in which utility was in any way concerned.” Elphinstone 
agreed with this and was strongly in favour of a type of educa¬ 
tion which was totally secular and of practical value. He was 
for disassociating Government from all religious institutions, or 
any education which had a religious bias. 

Elphinstone wrote about this time : “The first object is to 
improve the native schools and to increase their number. For 
the improvement of schools an institution has been set on foot 
at the Presidency where school masters are to be instructed in 
the best modes of teaching. A similar institution is proposed for 
the Deckan and another for Guzerat”. 

To increase schools, Government was to offer stipends to 
induce school masters to settle in villages. But the stipend 
would require contributions also from the public. These insti¬ 
tutions were set up under the superintendence of the School 
Society. Thought was given to printing school books and a trea¬ 
tise on the management of schools in Marathi and Gujarati was 
printed and circulated. Annual prizes were awarded in each 
purgunna to the best boy who passed the last examination and 
to the teacher who produced the best boys. The examination was 
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to be conducted before European gentlemen with native asses* 
sors. This was referred to the Court of Directors. For higher edu¬ 
cation, it was proposed to establish schools for teaching Euro¬ 
pean sciences in native languages. It was decided to translate, or 
compile or print books on physical sciences in the native lan¬ 
guages. Translations had been advertised with handsome re¬ 
wards and some had been already received. Elphinstone was 
also for establishing two or three schools where English could 
be taught as a classical language together with elements of 
European sciences. A foundation for one of these schools was 
laid at Bombay. He was also in favour of large prizes in the 
higher walks of knowledge and to provide employment for 
people who attained proficiency. He wished to subject many 
holders of funds and pensions, granted for proficiency in learn¬ 
ing and religion, to an examination and also hereditary district 
officers to an examination in writing, accounts and mensuration. 
But his greatest difficulty, as he had expressed in his journal, 
was to procure superintendence for the schools in the lower 
stages, and encouragement for the pupils in the higher, that is, 
more devoted workers for his plan of education and more funds 
for education at a higher level. For the lack of these most of his 
plans remained in embryo. 

In 1823, we have an institution for instructing Government 
surveyors and builders and for promoting the Arts and Sciences 
among the natives residing in the territories subject to Bombay. 
The object of the institute was to prepare a body of men to 
work under officers superintending surveys and buildings; and 
generally for public services. It was, moreover, meant to provide 
for a more general diffusion of mathematical and physical know¬ 
ledge, as well as practical mechanics, among native subjects of 
the Presidency. The students were of European parentage or of 
half-blood who were brought up at the Central School of Bom¬ 
bay: others constituted those whose parents were living under 
the Presidency, and natives of the country who were desirous of 
such education. The qualification for admission was reading, 
arithmetic, decimal fractions and good handwriting. The stu¬ 
dents could be either among the class of surveyors or builders. 
Courses were taught in Marathi and Gujarati also. Three years 
was the normal time for completion of the course. The head 
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was superintendent under the Chief Engineer. Boys from public 
charities received an allowance of Rs. 15 from Government. 
Prizes were offered to students of merit, agreements to com¬ 
plete the course taken and indentures to serve Government for 
five years. This was not binding on native pupils but they 
might volunteer to take public employment on the above agree¬ 
ment 

The first superintendent of this institution was Captain Jervis 
on a pay of Rs. 500 a month. An English tutor was paid Rs. 300 
and his native assistant Rs. 100. The salary of other native ap¬ 
pointees ranged between Rs. 80 and 36. While the first two 
Europeans carried away Rs. 800 between them the remaining 
nine natives shared Rs. 428. This absurd disparity, which was 
highly unjust, continued till the end of their rule. Often the 
most thoroughly useless Europeans fed fat on no qualifications 
and sometimes did hardly any service. Including the twenty 
Bombay Foundation Scholars the total cost came to Rs. 1,328. 
With the addition in May, 1825, of a native superintendent in 
the Revenue Department on Rs. 200 a month and two other 
assistant surveyors on Rs. 60 (Rs. 30 each) and added to this 
forty stipendiary native pupils on Rs. 5 each, the total cost of 
the department manned by natives came to Rs. 460 a month. 
The total cost of the institute in 1826 worked out at Rs. 1,938. 

“I have seen the youths,” wrote Captain Jervis, “who have 
arrived from the Deccan. The greater part are very ill-looking 
and like FalstafFs company of heroes have but a shirt and ‘a 
half amongst them’.” This was their outward appearance. Be¬ 
sides, they might be very stupid, incorrigible and indolent, said 
Captain Jervis. He sought from Elphinstone permission “to reject 
such objectionable characters” and appoint in their place others 
from the Deccan, Konkan and Khandesh “of unobjectionable 
caste and character”, keeping up a total of 25. “You must see 
how trying it must be to be saddled with dunces and ungovern¬ 
able lads”, Jervis wrote. He requested for a reserving clause in 
the instructions to enable him to exercise his own judgment: 
“You will do me justice, I am sure, and attribute it to the best 
motives, the desire to be an instrument under your guidance for 
the promotion of education for public purposes . . . and on you 
I beg to rely for all the support you can give to my zeal”. 
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When Elphinstone continued to give support to Captain George 
Jervis he wrote to him on 19th August, 1826: “I take the 
liberty of unfolding myself without restraint to the generous 
patron of a truly great cause. The redemption of so many human 
beings around us from gross mental darkness and unhappiness 
is an object that must touch every heart endowed with the 
slightest sense of benevolence. ... To execute your wishes in 
forwarding I must plead my excuse for any seeming transgres¬ 
sion of the respect due to yourself and your high situation”. 
Such compliments poured in shortly before he left Bombay from 
all those who deeply appreciated his noble efforts in the cause 
of education. 

In a statement of accounts on 25th August, 1826, we have 
a summary showing what had been authorised by Government 
for educating natives which function was carried on by the 
Native School Book and School Society. The Government, at 
first, had undertaken to support the expense of printing books 
for the Society on 6th May, 1823. A native secretary and trea¬ 
surer was appointed on 10th March, 1824, on a monthly salary 
of Rs. 100. Native Superintendents of Marathi and Guja¬ 
rati schools in Bombay, Salsette, the Deccan and Gujarat were 
all appointed in 1824. An English school master and school 
masters in Marathi and Gujarati with two assistants each came 
in on 15th June, 1824. On 22nd January, 1825, the secretary 
was authorised to educate school masters for Government, but 
no allowance for their maintenance while under training was 
sanctioned. The Society was permitted to offer rewards for 
translations and original composition in the same year 1825. 
On 21st March, 1825, a Litho Press was established at a cost 
of Rs. 1,116 a year. In February and May, 1826, the Society 
undertook to train seven students as Professors of English in 
the College at Poona at a cost of Rs. 672 per year. On the 6th 
June, 1826, a secretary for conducting all the duties of educa¬ 
tion in which Government took part was appointed on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 800. And fourteen school masters were sent to 
the Deccan to establish schools under Collectors and ten more 
a few months later to Gujarat for the same purpose. Each school 
master was paid R& 20 a month which laid a total cost of 
Rs. 5,760 on the Government. The accounts also show a gift 
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of books to the Society in English, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
total cost in August, 1826, was Rs. 29,967 for that year to the 
Society. 

Elphinstone’s report on education in 1824 was submitted on 
the Bombay Education Society’s approach to solicit financial 
aid from Government. “I am”, said Elphinstone, “bound to 
afford every support I can to their application.” He was of the 
opinion that education among the natives would make no* pro¬ 
gress unless the Government came to its assistance. There were 
two ways of promoting education. Either the Government might 
undertake educating the natives itself or help the Bombay Edu¬ 
cation Society in its exertions. The best result would be a com- 
■ bined effort. Education depended on the individuals but it must 
be organised with Government aid. Hence the Government was 
to be in constant touch with the endeavours of the Education 
Society. There was to be “neither religion nor any topic likely 
to excite discontent” in the schools run by the Society. 

We have already noted his demands for improved mode of 
teaching and an increase in the number of schools; the supply 
of more school books; encouragement to the lower orders to 
educate their young; institutions for higher education, especially 
European; the preparation of European books on science in 
native languages and schools to teach English and to encourage 
natives to acquire European sciences. 

The first was to be left to the Education Society. The Gov¬ 
ernment was to be kept informed of the Society’s progress. The 
schools were to be multiplied because Elphinstone feared that 
education would definitely fall, even the humble art of reading 
and writing and, if left to itself, it would also decline among 
the Brahmins. He was of the opinion that the expenses on reli¬ 
gious allowances might now be utilised for education. The 
money might be deducted from the gross revenue of the village 
and the school master might take the usual fee from the boys. 
Grants continued to persons with doubtful titles might now 
make contributions towards a fund for maintaining schools. 
Those religious allowances that could not be resumed by Gov¬ 
ernment might be diverted for educational purposes. The allow¬ 
ances held for religious purposes might also be given for edu¬ 
cation. Village servants like the priest and the astrologer, could 
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justify their grants by educating the young and change their 
vocation. The Collectors were to be in charge of the schools, 
which got Government grants; and the grants might be resumed 
in cases of gross neglect. Europeans, wherever found in large 
numbers, might undertake the care of schools in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Vaccinators, because of their contacts, could be good 
teachers in their spare time and be paid Rs. 150 extra remune¬ 
ration. Elphinstone needed all this information from the Col¬ 
lectors but knew how busy they were and how difficult it was 
to glean such information. Regarding the printing of books, the 
Government might, for the present, undertake the responsibility; 
the superintendence and distribution could be in the hands of 
the Education Society. 

With regard to encouragement to learn among the lower 
orders, Elphinstone suggested prizes like books and a medal to 
those who stood highest. A certificate to those qualified as wri¬ 
ters or kulkarnis. Prizes be awarded to teachers who produced 
the largest number of good scholars. Suggestions were made as 
to how the prizes were to be judged and their value and number 
to be arrived at. 

For the establishment of schools, for the study of European 
sciences, all that could be done was to lay down a plan. To en¬ 
courage those who took this education a stipend was offered. 
It was to be liberal to attract talent. Proficiency alone was to 
constitute a claim. As soon as a sufficient number of qualified 
men were ready they were to be placed under the guidance of 
a European gentleman. When such a stage was reached the 
Poona College would be placed under the same officer, and the 
European and Native establishment to be united. In course of 
time the European branch was to predominate and then all the 
funds of the Poona College were turned to the study of useful 
sciences. It was feared that brahmin jealousy may for a time 
prevent the progress of European studies and there would be 
some hostility because of the difference in the scales of pay 
between the two branches. 

, Elphinstone was anxious to spread medical knowledge. Espe¬ 
cially the study of anatomy, medicine and chemistiy, and the 
Civil Surgeon should impart it The Medical Board was to draw 
up the scope of the knowledge to be acquired by native stu- 
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dents. And they were to be later employed as medical assistants 
and were to furnish one or two Professors for the college. 

The progress of printing was slow and the number of books 
worth printing were very limited. The Society had, therefore, 
to advertise for the best translations of particular books, or for 
the best elementary treatises on particular subjects in specified 
languages. As early as this Elphinstone was anxious for. a trea¬ 
tise on ethics which sought to discountenance the marriage of 
infants, expensive feasts to the caste etc. These subjects might 
be introduced in the mode most likely to elude or disarm the 
•opposition. But the writing of such books was to be under¬ 
taken only by persons who felt a strong desire to inculcate such 
truths to which they refer. The Society was to encourage such 
publications with reward up to Rs. 400 for school books and 
Rs. 5,000 for superior books. The fitness of such books for 
publication were to lie with a committee or an individual ap¬ 
pointed by the Education Society. 

The diffusion of English would be of immense use for the 
study of European sciences. The first step was an English school 
in Bombay where English was taught classically and where in¬ 
struction was given in English in history, geography and the 
popular branches of science. This type of education was to be 
given to the sons of wealthy natives and to the boys with a 
promise of talent. When well established a separate class for the 
lower orders was to be instituted. Such schools were to spread 
to outstations in course of time, and merit alone was to be the 
measure for admission to them. 

At the moment, Elphinstone found little possibility to induce 
love for European sciences. “The natives being shut out from 
all the higher employments in their own country they neither 
feel the want of knowledge in their ordinary transactions. . . 
nor can this obstacle be removed until . . . they shall be ren¬ 
dered at once more capable of undertaking public duties and 
more trustworthy in the execution of them. . . .” In such cir¬ 
cumstances, Elphinstone felt, the native progress in higher 
branches of science would be forced and unnatural. The exact 
species of knowledge ought to be, he said, geometry, algebra, 
higher branches of arithmetic, geography and their system of 
astronomy. 
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He suggested that there ought to be an examination for ad¬ 
mission to all offices. He was even of the opinion that all those 
who enjoyed religious allowances be subjected also to an exami¬ 
nation. Even Inams, if held for religious purposes or pensions 
or jagirs, could be subject to the same rules. “All this is, how¬ 
ever, for future consideration; at the present everything that is 
likely to render large classes hostile to our views on education 
should be carefully avoided.” 

The immediate measures were, therefore, to be: 

Collectors to report on the number of schools and how to 
increase them; the Education Society to see to the publication 
of a tract on the best mode of teaching; a native secretary en¬ 
trusted with the care and issue of books given to him' by the 
Society; the native secretary and the instructors of the school 
masters to receive an allowance; vaccinators to be employed 
for the diffusion of medical knowledge; the printing of books 
suggested by the Education Society be immediately sanctioned 
and the Society give advertisements inviting translations and 
promising remuneration; the Society to prepare medals and 
books as prizes and send them to the Collectors; the expense 
of an English school in Bombay be immediately authorised and 
the Society take up its management, and the expense to be 
Rs. 2,500 per annum and finally the professorships to await the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. 

Elphinstone was not entirely in favour of throwing the finan¬ 
cial burden of education on the shoulders of the Government. 
But the education of the poor must be the sole charge of the 
Government. He said, even Adam Smith, though against the 
interference of Government in education, admitted that the in¬ 
struction of the poor must be the sole charge of the sovereign. 
“I trust, therefore,” wrote Elphinstone, “that the expense would 
be cheerfully incurred, even if it were considerable and perma¬ 
nent.” Gradually the expense of the schools must be borne by 
the villages; the prizes and teachers by funds already alienated; 
the publication of books by the press, and “when the plans I 
have proposed shall have been fully organised, I hope that the 
whole of the arrangement, so beneficial to the public, will be 
accomplished without any material expense to the Company”. 
Elphinstone worked out the total expenditure at Rs. 14,550. 
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Besides, large subscriptions to the Education Society, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council had allotted the whole of the town 
duties, amounting to about six lacks of rupees to local im¬ 
provements, of which schools formed a most important branch. 
Elphinstone was for a fixed stipend for the school masters and 
contributions of students for his maintenance. 

The missionaries found the lowest castes the best pupils. 
Elphinstone said: “We must be careful how we offer any spe¬ 
cial encouragement to men of that description.” He was mor¬ 
tally frightened of missionary activities. “To mixture of religion, 
even in the slightest degree, with our plans of education I must 
strongly object,” he remarks. To introduce Christianity in 
schools “would be to sound the alarm to warn the brahmins of 
the approaching danger”. Even then, so long as there were no 
converts, all would be well, but any effort at conversion would 
not only spell the ruin of their plan of education, “but the dis¬ 
solution of our Empire”. 

The minute on Education drips with wisdom, insight and 
sympathy for Indians. We may quote a few passages to show 
what the noble Elphinstone had to tell his countrymen on the 
blessings of educating India : 

“It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our duty, 
our interest, our honour are more immediately concerned. It is 
now well understood that in all countries the happiness of the 
poor depends on a great measure on their education. It is by 
means of it alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence 
and self-respect from which all other good qualities spring; and 
if ever there was a country where such habits are required, it is 
this. We have all heard of the ills of early marriages and over¬ 
flowing population; of the savings of a life squandered on the 
occasion of a festivity; of the helplessness of the rayats which 
render them a prey to the money lenders; of their indifference 
to good clothes and houses . . . and finally of the vanity of all 
laws to protect them, when no individual can be found who has 
spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted in his favour. 
There is but one remedy for all this which is education. 

“It has been urged against our Indian Government that we 
have subverted the States of the East and shut up all the sour¬ 
ces from which the magnificence of the country was derived, 

m-26 
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and that we ourselves have not constructed a single work either 
of utility or splendour. It may be alleged with more justice that 
we have dried up the fountains of native talent, and that from 
the nature of our conquest not only all encouragement to the 
advancement of knowledge is withdrawn but even the actual 
learning of the nation is likely to be lost, and the productions 
of the former genius to be forgotten. Something should surely 
be done to remove this reproach.” 

Finally, on closing, Elphinstone tried to persuade the Court 
of Directors to fall in with his idea of a native college at Poona. 
His suggestion had been rejected on the ground of expense. Yet 
he was permitted a partial continuance of the Duksharta. The 
discontinuance of this sum of money had caused great distress 
to many learned Brahmins. Elphinstone, therefore, felt that 
some help to these learned men was necessary He was, there¬ 
fore, in favour of setting aside a small sum just enough for “the 
whole expense of the college”. The sum set aside was Rs. 50,000 
which was now being distributed partly among learned men in 
law, mathematics etc., and to support a certain number of pro¬ 
fessors, who might teach those sciences and to circulate a few 
well chosen books. 

Though the Brahmin learning was regarded unprofitable, 
Elphinstone was still in favour of its continuance. Among the 
Marathas, such men of learning were highly respected and 
Elphinstone felt that the incentive to such learning was being 
destroyed after the British conquest of the Peshwa’s dominions. 
He still felt that such learning was beneficial, and, therefore, “I 
cannot but think that it is still desirable to preserve it”. Yes, he 
agreed, that it was obscure and degenerate, “but still it bore 
some affinity to real science into which it might in time have 
been improved”. He said that over the years the Poona College 
would improve by degrees into a system of education which 
would make it a powerful instrument for the diffusion of civili¬ 
zation. Elphinstone was against the total abandonment of the 
purely Hindu part of the course of studies. To him it was a 
preposterous way of adding to the intellectual treasures of a 
nation to begin by destroying its indigenous literature. 

The antipathy to the Poona College among the Court of 
Directors was due to what they felt was a similar failure in Cal- 
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cutta and Benares. But this, said Elphinstone, ought not to form 
an argument against the College in Poona. Every institution 
would at one time fall into neglect and inefficiency, especially 
those “which have the maintenance of learning for their object”. 
It was for this reason that all institutions, the homes of learn¬ 
ing, required Government aid all the more, he was convinced. 

For the training of civil servants, since the Court had rejected 
the plan of a college for such a purpose at the Presidency, 
Elphinstone suggested an examining committee which would 
test once in three months all candidates who wished to join 
the services. Every new arrival would take his examination 
within three months of his coming to India. It would be obliga¬ 
tory on every student to pass an examination in Marathi or in 
Gujarati as well as in Hindustani; “and experience has shown 
that without such a rule, those languages will not be studied”. 
There was to be no promotion without this qualifying 
examination in languages. This was merely designed to 
secure a bare sufficiency of knowledge to provide for the 
discharge of ordinary duties. To tempt higher proficiency, prizes 
were to be awarded for each language. Such prizes were also 
to be open to military men. Elphinstone said he would take this 
opportunity to persuade the Honourable Court not to oppose his 
suggestions. 

In a memorandum on the Poona College, Elphinstone divided 
the subjects into two branches of learning. The first was sciences 
and the next divinity. Under sciences were included grammar 
(vyakurn), belles-lettres and rhetoric (alunkar), logic (nyaya), 
law (dhurmshastra), mathematics and astronomy (jyotish), meta¬ 
physics (vyadant) and medicine (vydyee). Under divinity were 
mentioned Roogved, Yejoorved and Apustumb. The largest 
number of students in sciences were for grammar, belles-lettres 
and mathematics (ten each) with eight each in law and meta¬ 
physics and only three for medicine. Students were equally 
divided ten each in the subjects under divinity. The total num¬ 
ber of scholars were, therefore, 86. The total complement was 
ten for each of the subjects both in science and divinity. There 
were, therefore, fourteen seats vacant in subjects in science. 
The College was to have, when all seats were taken, a total of 
hundred students. 
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MEMORANDUM OF ACTUAL EXPENSE OF THE 
HINDU COLLEGE 



Per month 

Per annum 

Principal 

100 

1,200 

5 Professors oi the Shastars @ 60 Rs. each' 

300 

3,600 

3 Professors of the Wyedieks (® 125 Rs. 

per annum 

125 

1,500 

10 Assistants to Wyedieks @ 20 Rs. per annum 

200 

2,400 

86 Scholars @ 5 Rs. per month 

430 

5,160 

Establishment Monthly 

1 Karkoon 

30 


2 Brahmins @ 6 Rs. each 

12 


2 Pehurekuries (a> 5 Rs. each 

10 


2 Brahmins (<*’ 6 Rs. each 

12 


1 Mussalchec @ 4 Rs. 

4 


1 Ilalalcorc @ 4 Rs. 

4 


Oil, paper etc., estimated 

20 


Allowance for Viapooja 

150 


„ for Gunputtee 

100 


„ for Dewalle 

60 



1,555 

13,860 


When Elphinstone asked Chaplin of the possibility of the 
appointment of European professors at the Poona College, he 
said the present expenses were enough to maintain a number 
of learned shastris and a hundred boys “who are pensioners 
on the foundation”. Besides, he was doubtful whether it was 
possible or politic to mix the Europeans with characters so 
heterogeneous as Indian shastris. Of the students, too large a 
portion was employed in the study of divinity but this being 
with the brahmins “a favourite branch we must touch it with 
a delicate hand". The shastris were, said Chaplin, “a most im- 
practicable set—jealous to an extreme degree of any inter¬ 
ference with their mode of discipline, tenacious of their privi¬ 
leges and extremely averse to their being extended beyond the 
pole of their humanity. They would take alarm at the introduc¬ 
tion of any interlopers, in which light they would infallibly re¬ 
gard any European Professor as a part of the present 
institution”. 
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Chaplin was averse to the proposal of stipendiary teachers 
in school “who, if not superintended, would publicly eat the 
bread of idleness, without much regard to the intellectual im¬ 
provement of the rising generation. ..He feared to tax those 
who had never yet contributed to the cause of education, as 
proposed by Elphinstone who, as we know, was anxious to uti¬ 
lise religious grants for such a purpose. “I fear,” said Chaplin, 
“we shall occasion a great deal of ill-will and shall furnish an 
excellent handle to the brahmins for rendering the measure 
extremely unpopular.” Chaplin, even more than Elphinstone, 
dreaded exciting the Brahmin theological odium “which would 
do more injury to the stability of our Government than an 
invasion of Russians and Tartars from the northern frontier”. 
From this it appears that Chaplin, at times, had a better grasp 
of the situation than even Elphinstone. His opinion was, there¬ 
fore, always valued, and Elphinstone invariably sent question¬ 
naires to him for his opinion and advice. 

Elphinstone had already expressed a desire to have training 
centres for those who would join the civil service. When he got 
Captain Sutherland’s letter on educating the natives for public 
service, he expressed his opinion and elaborated his views still 
further in the matter. Sutherland had suggested an institution 
for the education of native revenue officers and others with the 
intention of a Native Civil Service. This suggestion was to 
Elphinstone “not only desirable but necessary”. He wrote at 
some length on the influence of education on natives and how 
helpful they would become to the administration of the country. 
Education in administration would render natives “more capa¬ 
ble of understanding the designs of our Government and the 
views of the English Civil Officers”. Besides, they would “have 
more zeal than ordinary natives and more fidelity to our cause”. 
The entire aim, besides able servants of the State was “the safe 
admission of the natives into a larger share than they now pos¬ 
sess of the administration of Government”. He was sure that 
there was a growing need for more European officers, but if the 
aim was to deprive all natives of any position of trust and res¬ 
ponsibility, the result would be “a dangerous spirit of dis¬ 
affection among our native servants, civil and military”. But 
even if there was no disaffection or explosion “the result will 
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be such as is perhaps still more to bes deprecated". For, said 
Elphinstone, "the whole of the people of India would sink to a 
debased and servile condition, far below that of the Greeks in 
Turkey and near resembling that of the Indians in Spanish 
America”. Frightful as was the prospect, Elphinstone believed, 
that the existing system was indisputably tending towards a 
complete dissociation of Indians from the Government of the 
country. "It cannot be denied that all incitement to exertion 
among the upper class of natives is nearly extinct.” 

But if care were taken to educate the natives for public ser¬ 
vice, and afterwards to encourage their employment, the picture 
would soon be reversed. With foresight he looked down the 
years when he wrote: "At no very distant day we might see 
natives engaged in superintending a portion of a district as the 
European assistants are flow; in a more advanced stage they 
might some time be Registrars and sub-collectors- and 
judges. ...” And then he was prophetic when he said that it 
may be urged that if we educate the natives and admit them 
to share in the Government "it is not likely that they will be 
content with the position assigned to them or will ever rest 
until they have made good their title to the whole”. Yes, he 
said, it could not be denied that "there is much ground for the 
apprehension, but I do not see that we are at all more secure 
on any other plan; if we endeavour to depress the natives our 
Government may be overthrown by their resistance and such 
a catastrophe would be more disastrous and more disgrace¬ 
ful. .."It is better”, he said, "for our own honor and in¬ 
terest ... that we should resign our power into the hands of 
the people for whose benefit it is entrusted than that it should 
be wrested from us by a rival nation or claimed as birthright 
by a handful of Creoles.” 

It was time to fix on some system towards which, said Elphin¬ 
stone, their measures should be directed, since it was impossible 
to make a good choice of the means, until they had come to 
a determination as to the end to be attained. If his proposal 
to associate natives in administration were not acceptable, it 
would be, he felt, highly impolitic and inconsistent to take even 
partial measures for their improvement or, on the other hand, 
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retard their progress by which alone they could reconcile their 
condition to their destiny. 

All plans of education were arrested because of lack of 
superintendence of details. It was ascribed by Elphinstone to 
the indifference of natives and shortage of Europeans. Its pro¬ 
gress was impossible when the importance of education was not 
realised by the people. It was then possible to “produce addi* 
tional instruments for the execution of the design”. 

Education to Elphinstone had a wider meaning and ‘‘it must 
go beyond Captain Sutherland’s proposal and must teach not 
only all that is necessary to make the pupils good surveyors 
but all that can enlarge their minds and fix their principles”. 
It must, at the same time, bring about no transformation of a 
nature to make educated Indians odious to their countrymen. 
Thought must also be given ‘‘to embrace some provision for 
the education of judicial servants, a necessity so often urged 
by the Sudder Adawlut”. 

If his views were approved, an establishment co-extensive 
with the Hindu College, an institute of the higher branches of 
science under European superintendence, could be created. But 
the plan needed the sanction of the Court of Directors. He re¬ 
quested Chaplin to give his views on education of the revenue 
and judicial officers, and the sentiments of the Judicial Secre¬ 
tary were also invited. To him, therefore, the establishment of 
a Native Civil Service was very welcome for it would train “a 
body of men raised above the ordinary level by their education 
and encouraged by the permanence of the service”. 

In 1824 there were 26 missionary schools in Bombay and its 
vicinity. The total number of children in attendance were 1454 
but only 1135 were regularly present. Only the Marathi lan¬ 
guage, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
some of the most simplest parts of astronomy and other scienti¬ 
fic and general knowledge were taught. Reading was given 
much importance. The Christian scriptures ‘‘are a principal 
class book in all our schools”. They did not teach the English 
language “because we fully believe that while it might prove 
advantageous to a few it would prove a real injury to many”. 
Many, it appears, were willing to learn and there were few 
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situations to occupy. This would lead, said the missionary 
authbrities, in the case of many “to vexatious and paralyzing 

disappointment”. 

The teachers were paid one rupee a month for five boys and 
they could receive from the students trifling presents like rice 
etc. There was no dearth of teachers; and during the seven 
years they were running schools “not a single teacher has left 
our employment for a more lucrative one”. As far as qualifica¬ 
tions were concerned they chose such teachers as could usually 
teach all that was to be taught. The students left the school 
very young and the missionaries were thinking of some mone¬ 
tary inducement to promising boys to entice the parents to let 
them continue. Poverty was the main cause of their leaving 
education early in life so as to start earning. Hence it was sug¬ 
gested that “one or two rupees a month” would induce regular 
attendance of the most promising boys. The schools spent on 
an average Rs. 3.2qrs, 50reas per child, and gave the teachers 
10 to 12 rupees a month. They had, said their report, recently 
established a school called “Female School” in which there were 
seventeen jewish girls. It cost them Rs. 300 a month to run the 
School. 

In 1826 there were a few “native female schools” run by the 
wives of the missionaries. And these institutions had been 
“blessed with success beyond the most sanguine expectations”. 
The response was astonishing and natives of all classes were 
willing to benefit of this gratuitous offer. “Even brahmins and 
natives of the highest classes have without any scruple on the 
score of religion readily embraced the opportunity of imparting 
to their female children a knowledge of the different branches 
of education as reading, writing, arithmetic etc., which are 
taught in their own language.” There were ten such schools and 
the missionaries were sure that there was room for expansion if 
more funds were available. This progress must plead “an excuse 
for the liberty ... assumed in addressing you on the subject. 
Indulging in the hope that it will be deemed worthy of your 
countenance and support”, said this appeal to Elphinstone. We 
do not know what Elphinstone said in reply to the mission¬ 
aries, but we are sure he must have deeply appreciated their 
effort, in spite of the scriptures being a principal class book. 
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' These schools gradually spread over Sopara, Bassein, Tbana, 
Bombay and other parts of Konkan. The number of schools 
were 35 in 1825. Of these, nine were supported by donations 
from America. 

The Bombay Literary Society, which was constantly referred 
to, had a short history before Elphinstone became the Governor 
of Bombay. The moving spirit of this Society, and also its foun¬ 
der, was Sir James Mackintosh. To create a literary atmosphere, 
to use his own words, was one of Sir James' first object upon 
arrival. After some negotiations with the leading English resi¬ 
dents in Bombay, a meeting was held at Parell-House on the 
26th November 1804, for the purpose of instituting a society in 
Bombay to be called the “Literary Society”. Its objects were 
explained by the President and read that day before the Gov¬ 
ernor and several of the leading inhabitants, from among whom 
his future son-in-law, William Erskine, and Charles Forbes 
were elected Secretary and Treasurer. The library of the Bom¬ 
bay branch of the Asiatic Society became the source of inspira¬ 
tion to the members of the Literary Society. The library was 
the best of its kind this side of the Cape. The Society was to 
rank amongst its members many distinguished Oriental Scholars 
down the years. It is this Society that Elphinstone utilised for 
his programme of education. 

We already know that Elphinstone was anxious to introduce 
the knowledge of English “and the highest branches of science 
can only be taught by well educated Englishmen”. He, there¬ 
fore requested the Court of Directors to send a well-educated 
Englishman “likely to enter with ardor into the task imposed... 
and acquire the languages of this country”, without which he 
could make no headway. If this aid was afforded, he was sure, 
an “English teaching school will be attended with the beneficial 
effects expected from it by the Hon’ble Court”. But Elphin¬ 
stone agreed with Captain Jervis that native schools were essen¬ 
tial. But if a few natives could be prevailed upon to acquire 
European knowledge through the English language, “it is to be 
hoped that by translations and other work they would greatly 
contribute to the progress of their countrymen”. 

, Elphinstone was in favour of English education but never at 
the cost of native learning. The propagation of native lan- 
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guages as a media of education in all branches was Elphinstone’s 
firm belief. Mr. Warden, member of the Governor’s Council,, 
was only in favour of English education. Elphinstone wrote: 
“Is the diffusion of knowledge in any language but English a 
thing positively pernicious? or is the language of this country 
to be so speedily changed by the means of the ten reading 
schools which Mr. Warden once proposed to found as to render 
all intermediate measures superfluous?” He therefore, suggested 
that they establish those ten schools immediately and if their 
progress was so rapid, as was expected, they should abolish all 
schools teaching native languages. He knew how impossible 
that was. But he was not against the introduction of English. 
“I was, indeed, the first to propose to this Government that 
it should be taught as a language of science; the only way it 
can be useful. .. 

In a minute on 29th August, 1826, Elphinstone stated that 
Bengal spent 5,60,000 since 1823 and besides an annual ex¬ 
penditure of a lack and thirty thousand rupees, in addition fur¬ 
ther endowments to the Hindu and Mussualman colleges at 
Benares and Calcutta were given. By the liberality three 
colleges of the first order were founded and a third by the na¬ 
tives themselves had been aided and supported by the Govern¬ 
ment. Schools had also been established, many books translated 
and printed and able support given to societies for the promo¬ 
tion of education. Madras had been slow, but had now “made 
up by the promptitude of its decisions for the lateness of its 
commencement”. They had three hundred tahsildari schools, a 
college and a printing establishment. It is to the schools that 
• most of their attention had been directed. This comparison 
was given with the intention of pointing out the slow progress 
of education in Bombay. 

The Bombay Government began its programme of education 
in 1820 and all it did was enter into discussion on the subject 
since 1823, and even now, said Elphinstone, “it has been unable 
to agree on anything to propose to the Hon’ble Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The Court for its part, placed at a distance, appears in¬ 
clined to suspend its decisions on the conflicting opinions before 
it and in the meantime has prohibited the Government from 
acting on the opinion of either party.” 
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In such circumstance, there was little or no hope of progress 
in education in Bombay. But if they could help the Directors 
to decide on the general principles the details may be left to 
the local Governments. The main obstacle was whether the 
encouragement be continued to native languages, or to trans¬ 
plant them by education in English. Elphinstone was ever will¬ 
ing to accept Warden’s suggestion and combine it with his 
plan of native education. He feared that Warden’s plan was of 
a limited nature if not impossible. All he requested was a deci¬ 
sion of the Court of Directors. His plea was: “If the same means 
of instruction to the lower orders be afforded as at Madras; 
and the same encouragement be held out to the higher bran¬ 
ches of learning as in Bengal: if the same encouragement to 
printing be given as at the other Presidencies and the present 
plan of giving awards for translations be adhered to, we should 
have done all that we at present required for the fulfilment of 
this branch of our duty.” 

He wanted a superior kind of school teaching English, as 
well as the languages of the country in each Collectorate and 
a smaller school for native languages in each purgunna. There 
were to be ten of this superior kind of schools and about a 
hundred of the lower order. He wanted a college for the higher 
branches of native learning combined with European sciences; 
and for this purpose two or three well-qualified men must come 
from England. Prizes must be offered for higher branches .of 
learning as in Bengal, and he would be happy if some cheap prizes 
were given for the lower branches of learning throughout the 
country. He was also anxious that the natives receive education of 
a judicial nature; and the department in this learning be a part 
of the college. But he feared this was asking too much since it 
was not there either in Bengal or in Madras. 

When he left Bombay most of these requests remained un¬ 
fulfilled. They were in the nature of great expectations. In spite 
of this disappointment he continued to push the matter from 
time to time and hoped “that sooner or later something will 
be done”. There were men like Captain Jervis, “a most zealous 
advocate for education,” said Elphinstone. And the Govern¬ 
ment was offering as much as Rs. 5,000 as a reward for good 
translation of books. Teachers were being trained and a variety 
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of inducements offered to encourage the cause of education. 
The citizens of Bombay could never forget his unremitting in¬ 
terest in the cause of education. In 1834, a few years after he 
left India, the Elphinstone College was founded in honour of 
his memory; “in a way the most acceptable to you and at the 
same time more creditable to ourselves, the esteem and admira¬ 
tion which we feel for your character, and we shall indeed feel 
proud, if through our exertion is promoted the prosperity of 
the College which bears your name”. So wrote the five Euro¬ 
peans and four Indians as founder-members of the institution 
on 1st June, 1834. The first two professors were to be recom¬ 
mended by Elphinstone and their salary was to be Rs. 1,000 a 
month. 

His efforts on education can best be closed by quoting his 
letter to William Erskihe on 15th November, 1826. The letter 
can be regarded as an appeal to his countrymen as to what 
they should do for India. 

“What strikes me as the point to which we should direct 
our course is to improve the natives by good laws and educa¬ 
tion and gradually admit them into all civil services reserving 
to ourselves the military power and political control. To this 
object I would make everything subservient. The presses should 
be no freer than was necessary to impart knowledge without 
exciting political feelings, colonization should be pushed no 
further than would draw to India a portion of the capital and 
knowledge of Great Britain without introducing a crowd of 
needy Europeans to supplant the natives in all their present em¬ 
ployments. I do not mean to sav this could go on without the 
press in time becoming free and the people politicians but that 
period would be remote and our expulsion, which of course 
would soon follow, we should leave behind a people capable of 
maintaining the institutions which we had formed.*’ 1 


1 “We are educating the natives. ... Here it is even more important 
and more hazardous experiment ... it will be better for us to lose the 
country by the effects of our liberality than to keep it like Dutchmen or 
Spaniards, not that I think the immediate danger of our losing the 
country increased by education ... but there can be no doubt that when 
the natives get more extended notions they will expect, first a shore of 
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Elphinstone knew the importance of the press as a medium 
for the political education of the people. But the principles of 
democracy would demand a free press and Elphinstone was 
not averse to let the press grow' in an atmosphere of freedom 
which is of vital necessity to its very existence. What he and 
his cousin Adam feared most was the use of the press for 
spreading political discontent in the country. Adam believed 
that the India of his day was not prepared for a free press. 
Hence during his term as Governor-General he had deported 
Mr. Buckingham, editor of the Calcutta Journal , for his cut¬ 
ting remarks on the Government. An order was served on 
Buckingham to leave the country. Adam knew he would come 
in for severe criticism at home. And his only strength was the 
support, in what he had done, by the authorities at home. This 
support, as we know, was given and he was prepared to face 
any situation likely to arise in England. He wrote to Mount- 
stuart when the storm blew at its worst: 


5th March, 1823. 8 

“You will hear a good deal of Mr. Buckingham's removal 
from India and will see much misrepresentation and abuse 
on the subject in the Calcutta Journal, if you ever read it. 
It has long been my settled opinion that Mr. Buckingham and 
his partizans are pressing a system which would, if suffered 
to go on, lead to consequences highly dangerous to the stabi¬ 
lity of our power by weakening the respect and authority due 
to Government. The effect, his publications have had on the 
mind of many of the servants of Government, especially the 
younger officers of the army, had become a matter of very seri¬ 
ous consideration. ... I had frequently pressed Lord Hastings 
to take some measures but he had convinced himself by 
foolish declarations and would not act, professing as the 
ostensible ground of his refusal that any measure directed 
against Mr. Buckingham would throw the papers into the 
hands of half castes and others over whom we have no con¬ 
trol we have over Europeans. I can see no difference in parti- 

their own Government and then the whole. ..Elphinstone to James 

Lake, 4th September 1823. 

* Buckingham was to leave India in April 1823. 
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, cular, believe me, in Europeans against whom the power is 
systematically enforced whatever his offence and a half caste 
against whom it cannot be enforced, but his voice prevailed. 
On succeeding to the Government... I determined to put an 
end to what Mr. B had often ... been warned against.. .. The 
measure was as much one of prevention as of punishment 
sought to have been taken on his first infringement of the con¬ 
ditions on which the censorship was removed ... I do not 
know what your opinion regarding press in India is now . . . 
you used to think . . . that the censorship was a bad thing but 
that editors should be held fully responsible for their 
publications.” 

In his above letter Adam put the case squarely to his cousin. 
We have a clear idea of the fears he entertained of a free press 
in India. On 8th March: “I must prepare myself for much abuse 
and clamor besides the censure of all those who from ignorance 
or obstinacy will not perceive the difference of circumstances 
between this country and England. All this I am prepared for 
and shall be content to bear if I have the sufferage of men of 
knowledge and reflection and the support of the people in 
authority.” 

Strachey wrote to Elphinstone from London on 20th August, 
1823: “I conclude of course that Adam will be supported by the 
Court of Directors and the Government and when Buckingham 
prosecutes him (as he no doubt will) that Adam will get a 
verdict—but there will be a good deal of clamor against the 
tyranny of the Scotch. ..." He said, if they took a file of Eng¬ 
lish opposition papers they would not find one which had not 
something much more flagrant than what Buckingham had writ¬ 
ten, and yet nothing was thought of it. “Most of the people 
whom I have conversed with about the matter speak of B. as a 
moderate man and the Bengal Government as very squeamish 
on the point in question . . . .” Yet there was a strong feeling, 
thought Strachey, that liberty of the press in India should not 
be tolerated. He expected that Buckingham would, on his return, 
home, force the matter into public discussion and the ministry 
“would be afraid to enter the fray”. Yet if Buckingham attacked 
.them, they would have to defend themselves, said Strachey. 
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Buckingham was going to edit a sort of Asiatic journal and 
Strachey feared he would have a large following in India. 

In a confidential letter to one James William from Khandalla 
on 3rd November, 1824, we have Elphinstone’s views on the 
freedom of the press : 

“A free press is certainly among the noblest of human pos¬ 
sessions. Where it exists it is impossible for an arbitrary Govern¬ 
ment, or one founded on the interests and wishes of the people, 
to subsist. Through the press the different members of a nation 
discover their common wishes and their united strength; and 
excited by it they use with irresistible power and tear off the 
yoke of their oppressors. Such being the virtues of a free press, 
it is evident that there cannot be a fitter instrument for those 
who wish to rouse a nation to assert its independence; whether 
it is well suited to a foreign Government which rules over sixty 
millions of subjects by means of 30,000 foreign soldiers is ano¬ 
ther question and will depend on the previous question, whe¬ 
ther it is wished to stimulate the love of independence in the 
soldiers or the subjects. If in neither, you must be content to 
do without a free press until you have a free Government and 
that cannot be till there is some fellow feeling between the 
Government and the people. These are the only sentiments I 
ever entertained. . . .” 

If these were his views he was soon compelled to act contrary 
to them. To safeguard the interests of Government was his first 
•charge. He had, therefore, to send a set of rules, the same as 
those of Lord Hastings, to editors with a warning that any dis¬ 
regard of them would be seriously noticed. The first of these 
rules forbade reflection on the public conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment or any of its branches of administration. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Bombay quarrelled with the members 
of the bar who foimed a strong party against him. One of the 
newspaper belonging to the party published reports by members 
of the bar, which the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West complain¬ 
ed of as reflecting on him. Elphinstone warned the editor® but 
the attacks continued. Threats were then addressed to the 
editor who was told he would be sent home if he persisted in 

> Mr. Fair. 
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his attacks on the Chief Justice. Shortly, he offended another 
member of the bench, Sir Charles Chambers. The editor was told 
to apologise. This he refused to do because it was of conse¬ 
quence to him to keep friends with the party opposed to the 
Supreme Court. The editor was willing to lead evidence to prove 
the correctness of his report, but Elphinstone said: “To do it 
seemed too much to have the editor producing evidence on our 
side and the Court on the other”. Regarding the proceedings of 
the Court, the editor was told “that the Court's word must be 
taken for its own proceedings”. He was, therefore, told to re¬ 
move the bad impression he had given of Sir Chamber's pro¬ 
ceedings. He then sent a draft of an apology which showed the 
public that Government had been trying to get him to retract 
and had failed. The editor was ordered to leave India. He com¬ 
plained he could not get a passage but the Government “got him 
one for 700 rupees”. Besides, he had no licence as an editor 
for which he had applied to the Directors. Since no licence had 
so far arrived he could now be more easily removed. More on 
this episode in the next chapter. 

In spite of these stern measures, the Bombay Gazette in Sep¬ 
tember, 1825, made a virulent attack on the Duke of York. The 
matter had to be brought before the Governor in Council. El¬ 
phinstone wrote to Sir Charles Wilson, in command of the 
Bombay army: “I have thought it necessary to put on record our 
reasons for not noticing it”. He would like, said Elphinstone, 
to carry the matter to Court. But he felt “if we once had re¬ 
course to the expedient it would be difficult to show why we 
should not always do so. . . .” And there were chances that the 
prosecution might fail. “This often happens,” Elphinstone wrote, 
“even in . . . England but there a defeat at worst only changes 
the ministry; here defeat would in time change the Government.’^ 

On the eve of his departure, Elphinstone complained of the 
attitude of the native press also. Writing to a friend, he said: 
“The Native Press has already published some very obnoxious 
paragraphs" on the Guikwar and also on the British intentions 
of attacking Sind which was not true. Elphinstone was of the 
opinion that it was their “own exertion to diffuse the art of print¬ 
ing and the habit of regarding printed publications” as impor¬ 
tant that was responsible for the rapid increase of the popu- 
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larity erf the press. Once its popularity spread it was necessary 
to exert some control on what was published by the press. Even 
the European press, once restrained by men like Mr. Warden 
and other servants of the Company, was now without any 
control. 

The Press in India was destined to grow and become a force 
in moulding public opinion over the years. In the great struggle 
for independence and nationalist awakening the Press was a 
force to be reckoned with. The fears entertained by Elphinstone 
aiid Adam were justified. This is one more example of Elphin¬ 
stone s foresight as a statesman and able administrator. 


m-27 



Chapter XXII 


Elphinstone and Sir Edward West 


The episode we are now to relate marred Elphinstone’s peace 
of mind and contributed substantially to his yearning to return 
home. He became a victim of circumstance over which he had 
no control. It evoked a scandal and the malicious conduct of 
the Chief Justice gave Elphinstone many unquiet moments as 
can be seen from his jottings in the journal. He was far too 
refined to enter into any quarrels, much less revel in one. It 
was, indeed, sad that a man like Sir Edward West crossed his 
path. A man of violent temper, quarrelsome by nature and 
highly malicious was just the foe that Elphinstone dreaded most. 
The accusation was trivial, but the bitterness with which the 
Chief Justice followed it up led to a correspondence that must 
have pained Elphinstone immensely. It was a violent attack on 
Elphinstone’s conduct, and later an effort to vilify him in his 
official capacity as the Governor. 

Because of his vicious temper, Sir West had fallen out with 
the members of the bar, especially with the Attomey*General, 
Mr. Norton. The press, as we know, attacked Sir Edward and 
Elphinstone had come to his rescue. Mr. Fair, editor of the 
Courier, had been sent home. Sir West also blamed Mr. Warden, 
who, he said, was the proprietor of the press and the paper 
and hence had a hand in a conspiracy to defame him. Elphin¬ 
stone had not the slightest wish to be involved in these quarrels. 
“I have had to fight Warden with one hand,” he wrote in his 
journal, "and the judges with the other keeping myself, I trust, 
the middle path uninfluenced by either. It will doubtlessly give 
me much trouble hereafter.” His fear was justified, for, in spite' 
of his wish to be impartial, he was drawn in and became the 
worst sufferer. One can well imagine how Sir Edward was on 
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the war path when we read the following in the journal: ‘‘The 
Chief Justice had censured the grand jury, threatened to com¬ 
plain of the justices, talked of committing the auditor general 
and returned a note of Mr. Warden unopened". We would, 
therefore, like to know how Elphinstone crossed Sir Edward 
and got deeply involved in trouble. 

In a letter to Uncle William on 28th October, 1823, Elphin¬ 
stone wrote that unless he explained his difference with Sir 
Edward, “it is likely to be represented at home with a wrong 
coloring and that I am afraid my name may thus be connected 
with matter with which I have no concern”. Mr. William Ers- 
kine, the eminent orientalist, was an official of the Bombay 
Court. He was for some years now connected with the Literary 
"Society of Bombay as its secretary. Elphinstone held Erskine 
in high esteem. “Mr. Erskine ... has always been estimated in 
this part of the world as among the first men in India either for 
talent or integrity.” His health had for some time failed so 
badly that he could not attend to the duties of his office. His 
clerk, in the Recorder’s Office, was allowed to manage the busi¬ 
ness “a good deal at his discretion”. He was guilty of some 
irregularities. Mr. Erskine was, therefore, obliged to say that 
he had not for some time attended to his duty and the Court 
directed that he be dismissed. Sir Edward, who had just arrived, 
took a stern view of Mr. Erskine’s neglect of his office. “He 
treated Mr. Erskine throughout the whole of his speech from 
the bench as guilty of fraud and corruption,” wrote Elphinstone 
to his uncle. Mr. Erskine, who would have resigned even earlier, 
now did so and left for home. 

Now troubles began. Elphinstone, as President of the Literary 
Society, was requested to move a vote of thanks on behalf of 
the Society, to Mr. Erskine for the services rendered by him 
as the Secretary of the Society. “He was the principal support 
and I might almost say the creator of the Society and in ordi- 
naiy times there would not have been the least question of the 
sincerity of the motion.” Elphinstone’s error lay in regarding 
such motion of thanks as not clashing “with the Recorder’s 
decision as a man may be a very bad clerk to a Court of Justice 
and yet a very excellent secretary to a literary society”. The 
thanks were recorded after Erskine left India and it was strictly 
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confined to his services to the Society; but what gave offence 
to Sir Edward were the last words “which were a profession of 
respect and esteem”. Since this motion, the Chief Justice was 
cold in his behaviour to Elphinstone. It was now feared, said 
Elphinstone, that he might, in his private letters mention the 
“disadvantages to which he has been exposed”. He had, wrote 
Elphinstone, fallen out with the Barristers of his Court, all of 
whom he suspended “and he is not unlikely to have more dis¬ 
putes”. 

“My offence, if there is any,” Elphinstone wrote to his uncle, 
“began and ended with the thanks to Mr. Erskine; and that 
even on that subject there has been no controversey or discus¬ 
sion that I am aware of.” 

Yet he acknowledged .the fact that the Recorder might think 
that a man convicted by a Court of Justice should have no 
public attention shown him, even by those who perhaps consi¬ 
dered him innocent. But, said Elphinstone, in pronouncing judg¬ 
ment of the Court the Chief Justice expressly said that the 
Court could not say whether Mr. Erskine was guilty or not 
of a voluntary participation in the profits of those frauds and 
extortions. He was personally fully convinced of Mr. Erskine’s 
“perfect innocence and purity”. And since the Recorder had 
himself left the question of guilt in doubt, he felt he was free 
to come to the rescue of a man publicly “who deserved the 
highest confidence and respect”. So firmly was Elphinstone 
convinced of Erskine’s innocence that he said that if he were 
not in a public situation he would stake his “character for com¬ 
mon sense” on Mr. Erskine’s innocence; but it would be wrong 
to get into disputes with officials about private opinions. He 
requested uncle William to explain the situation to Sir Edward's 
friends at home and to any one else who wished to know the 
truth. 

In a private and confidential letter from Whitehall on 16th 
February, 1824, Charles William Wynn, President of the Board 
of Control, expressed his dislike of Elphinstone’s behaviour to 
Sir Edward West. Thanking him for his letter of 18th August 
and for the gratifying information of the general tranquillity of 
India, he wrote: 

“It is with great regret that I have learnt the degree Of irrita- 
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tion which has lately prevailed at Bombay on- the subject of 
the proceedings against Mr. Erskine. Upon the'merits of the 
question I do not feel myself required to pronounce, as the 
decision of the Court of Justice upon the conduct of its own 
officers must be final and exempt from appeal but I must can¬ 
didly express to you my concern that you should have deemed 
it expedient to publicly originate a complimentary address to 
this gentleman immediately after he had been dismissed and 
censured by the Recorder in whose Court he was an officer. 
I am quite aware that this was done in your individual capacity 
as the member of a literary society but I cannot consider its 
effect as less prejudicial on that account to the public interest 
since it distinctly marked a dissension between the first 
executive and judicial officers. 

“I should equally have lamented the conduct of the Recorder 
had he thought proper to adopt a similar course with respect to 
Mr. Hockley or any other servant of the Company whom you 
have suspended from employment. At so great a distance from 
the mother country, and in a state of society like that of our 
Indian settlements, the general cause of good Government and 
authority can only be maintained by that mutual support which 
functionaries, each supreme in his own department, may afford 
each other. 

“I feel that I owe it to you, thus freely and unreservedly to 
express my opinion on the subject though from my high res¬ 
pect of your character and services it is most unpleasant task 
and will only add the earnest hope which I entertain that long 
before this reaches you all differences between you and Sir 
Edward West may have entirely subsided for the benefit of the 
settlement over which you preside.” 

One cannot but feel the justice of Mr. Wynn’s argument. It 
was, no doubt, a faux pas by Elphinstone. But a more generous 
and understanding individual then Sir West would have closed 
this issue with apology on either side. But not so Sir West. 
Elphinstone gave a reply to Mr. Wynn in the same strain as 
his letter to his uncle. Since the guilt was not conclusively 
proved he was free to come to his own conclusion. Though he 
did not mention, he wished to convey to the authorities at 
home that the Chief Justice's attitude was rather spiteful. He 
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did entertain a very high opinion of Mr. Erskine but he 
definitely had no intention of exciting “a spirit of opposition to 
the Recorder”. He assured Mr. Wynn: “I may very sincerely 
assure you that no such effect was intended. ..How wrong 
Elphinstone was on Sir Edward’s feelings on the issue when he- 
ended his letter with: ‘‘Mr. Erskine’s affair never led to an open 
disagreement between Sir E. West and me and that a coolness 
which it produced on his part has long since been removed... 
Elphinstone was either deluding himself or was anxious to make 
the authorities at home forget this unhappy issue. 

Other things followed in the wake of this ill-will between the 
Governor and the Chief Justice. Sir West was deeply prejudiced 
against Elphinstone and had, it appears, from the correspon¬ 
dence that followed, nursed a strong ill-will against him for some 
time past. The Erskine affair was only an excuse. He now 
loaded Elphinstone with accusations of a personal nature which 
had nothing to do with the actual issue. Quite a few of. these 
accusations were the outcome of his long nursed prejudices and 
misconceptions under which he was labouring for some time. 
He was waiting for an opportunity to unburden his mind, and 
being of a spiteful nature and sharp tongue, he was not going to 
let any chance escape him to hurt Elphinstone in some other 
direction. 

His quarrel with Elphinstone can be best understood from 
a series of letters that passed between them from January, 1826. 
Elphinstone was not the only victim of his venom. He had fallen 
out very bitterly with the Attorney-General, Mr. Norton. There 
is a letter from Elphinstone inviting the Chief Justice to dinner 
and excusing himself for inviting Mr. Norton also. Elphinstone 
wrote in the same letter that it was a good opportunity for 
them to meet, and though he knew that Sir West was not at 
all happy at the idea he could not leave out Mr. Norton be¬ 
cause of his official position. Sir Edward wrote to say that no 
purpose would be served by such a meeting and there were 
occasions in the past when both he and Lady West had been 
placed in a painful situation by Mr. Norton’s presence. On one 
occasion, at a dinner in the Government House, Lady West, 
much to her surprise, found herself seated next to Mr. Norton^ 
Whether this was purposely done or by oversight he could not 
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say. On another occasion of a similar type Mr. Norton got into 
a conversation with Elphinstone, and in spite of the fact that 
“I was near you you ignored me and you and he both engaged 
in a conversation, left the room and I had to follow through 
the dining room across the hall up the staircase into the ladies 
room unaccompanied”. 

These private notes are preserved in the Elphinstone Papers. 
One can feel the bitterness with which they are addressed by 
Sir West. He was unnecessarily suspicious and accuses Eiphin- 
stone of discrimination against those he regarded his public 
enemies. I am sure that Elphinstone could never have been res¬ 
ponsible for the sitting arrangement at a dinner; and in talking 
to Norton he had, I am sure, no intention of ignoring Sir Ed¬ 
ward. The Chief Justice suffered from a diseased mind to which 
there was no cure. And as Elphinstone said he was soon at war 
with everyone in the official world. He felt that what the press 
wrote was also the work of well placed Government officers 
and he was surrounded by a common conspiracy. He was one 
of those who suffered from a persecution mania. The few 
remaining years of Elphinstone’s stay in Bombay were darkened 
by this quarrel. Besides ill-health this unhappy episode went 
quite some way in persuading him to put an end to his public 
career. 

If we turn to his journal we can realise how painful the situa¬ 
tion was to him. On 18th February, “still plagued with dis¬ 
cussions and fear of anger with the Chief Justice”. Just three 
days later, “saw him for half an hour and the conversation 
ended in an open declaration of war on his part”. Elphinstone 
felt partly relieved at this turn the affair took. He says: “This 
is a great deal of weight off my mind. I dare say I shall have 
a great deal of trouble before all is over but still there is some¬ 
thing wonderfully relieving in open war after hollow peace and 
painful endeavours to be cordial”. He was awaiting a letter 
from Sir West. 

On the 2nd April, the much awaited letter came: “This vile 
letter has come”. He stated that it left all issues as they were 
and created for him a more embarrassing situation. He now felt 
fike throwing away the “scabbard first as the safest as well as 
Hie pleasantest plan with such a crafty foe”. An agitated mind 
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wrote: "This place used to be a retreat from cares of this kind 
but I have never known such vexatious and annoying affairs as 
these domestic disputes. War and political intrigues are nothing 
to them. When not in immediate danger your mind is at ease’*. 
For the first time Elphinstone was faced with an issue that dis¬ 
turbed him immensely. He had never been worried so much 
as on this occasion. He was unsparing in his expression of hate 
and anger: "I hope our immediate disputes with the Ch: J: are 
drawing to a close. I shall rejoice, being heartily tired of con¬ 
stant squabbling and disgusted with the crafty and ignoble foe 
opposed to me”. Nearly every day, or whenever he wrote in the 
journal, there was always a reference to this quarrel. He longed 
to escape out of Bombay: “I require a trip to the Deckan to 
refresh me and then I may hold out till November, 1827”. 

What are these letters that caused him so much anxiety and 
made him so unhappy? The letters may tell their own story. 
They begin on 6th January, 1826: 

"I was much surprised at receiving this morning a message 
from you through Colonel Macdonald conveying to me a 
challenge. After expressing my astonishment at this ... he 
stated that you had understood me last night to say that I 
would waive my situation and that I said something about 
satisfaction. I gave him my honor that I had never used these 
words or any which would bear such construction and utterly 
disclaimed any intention of using terms which would convey 
such a meaning.” 

6th January, 1826. West 

“To challenge a Chief Justice was one of the last things 
that could have entered into my imagination. I understood 
you to have almost in plain terms challenged me and when 
I sent a friend to you this morning it was not without a hope 
that on reflection you would have expressed your regret for 
the proceedings you have adopted.” 

6th January, 1826. Elphinstone 

“Macdonald desired an apology and said that you had 
desired him to make no concession. I said it was out of ques- 
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tion and that you ought to apologise for the whole of your 
conduct for the last two years and a half. ... In the course 
of the conversation I detailed your conduct to Lady West 
and myself for the last 2 \ years both public and private. 1) 
Referring to Mr. Erskine, your laudatory address to a man 
who had been dismissed from his situation as an officer of 
the Court for fraud, at his own request too, instead of under¬ 
going a trial and the consequences of this act, the insults to 
and defiance of the Court. ... 2) The libel on the Court which 
you have thought proper to publish, by sending it to me, to 
the Alderman and the Court of Directors. I being amenable, 
thank God, to neither you nor to the Court of Directors ... 3) 
Your sanction of Mr. Crawford’s dinner, a dinner notoriously 
got up for party-purposes. .. .4) You thought proper at a 
dinner given at your house to give Sir Ralph Rice 1 the pre¬ 
cedence before me ... as being a stranger ... the same court- 
sey was never shown to me . . . nor to any other person. . . 5) 
At the same dinner you placed or allowed to be placed on 
one side of Lady West, you yourself sitting on the other side, 
Mr. Norton who was, as was notorious to whole society, tak¬ 
ing every opportunity of annoying and insulting both Lady 
West and myself ... I need not say a word more upon this 
treatment at that time to Lady West, a delicate and timid 
woman. ... 6) You had thought proper on rising from the 
table at your house to join the ladies .. . when half or more of 
Bombay was formerly assembled, with Mr. Norton, leaving 
me, the first person in rank in your house, to follow in the 
crowd. ... 7) On another occasion you asked two ladies of 
notorious character, and who were visited by no one here, to 
meet Lady West .... The next day I requested Lady West to 
write to you upon the subject ... not a word of apology was 
ever made—though you stated to Lady West ... that you 
had found out that those persons were notoriously bad 
characters and that you should not ask them again. ... 8) I 
pass by your neglect to return my visits: I continue to visit 
you but I was induced to do so from a sense of public 
duty. ... 9) Contrary to the practice (at dinner day before 


1 A judge of the Supreme Court whom Sir E. West disliked. 
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yesterday) which has prevailed here ... I have been here as¬ 
signed no lady to me nor said a single word to me but left 
me to follow in the crowd of young men. ... 10) When I got 
down the stairs I expected to obtain a seat opposite to you ... 
The seats were, however, full and I was obliged to request 
a gentleman and lady, half down the table, to allow my ser¬ 
vant to put a chair for me between them. You must remember 
that in your house I am the first guest in rank as you are in 
mine .... let me ask you what you would have thought of my 
conduct had I treated you precisely in the same manner. 

“After detailing this conduct ... I observed I would only 
consider the challenge sent by you as a taunt. . . 

7th January, 1826. West 

“Macdonald positively denies ever having used the word 
challenge in the whole course of his conversation, he has 
no recollection even of your using it ... and he expressly 
declares that ... he repeated the explanation that it never 
would have been sent to you if it had not been provoked 
and invited by yourself. 

1) “I admit that I was guilty of an omission in not beg¬ 
ging you to take Mrs. Sparrow to the table. ... I took the 
earliest opportunity to make you a slight apology. ... On 
your saying something, which I understood to mean, that it 
did not signify, I said I was sure it did not to you but that 
I must make my peace with the Lady. On this you said: 
“Sir, I cannot enter with you in a competition of rudeness 
and insults”. . . . And this was in the midst of the company 
entering the drawing room. ... You said it was not only now 
but for three years that I had offered you every insult in 
public and private. I then said we would better let the matter 
lie over, when you said, in the most pointed manner, that 
you were ready to give me any explanation I desired in any 
manner 1 chose; and repeated again with strong emphasis on 
“and in any way you please”. ... I may have mistaken parti¬ 
cular expressions but I am certain I am correct in general' 
spirit. ... 

2) “I bore a testimony to Mr. Erskine’s character which T 
knew it deserved on points entirely unconnected with those- 
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which brought him into contact with you. ... As I had given 
you offence in this particular (instance) all that remained to 
me was to endeavour to regain your good will; to do which I 
overlooked many much more pointed slights than those which 
you have charged me with towards you. ... 

3) “I went to Mr. Crawford’s party because I was invited* 
by ten or twelve of the most respectable members of the 
society to a dinner which they were to give to a gentleman 
against whom I had nothing to object. ... I never heard till 
now that the dinner was to got up for party purposes: if any¬ 
thing could have given it such an appearance it was the sup- * 
port which Mr. Crawford had immediately afforded Mr. Fair- 
In that transaction I was the only responsible ... actor and 
any opposition that was offered to it was opposition to me.. 

I was not consulted about the toast. ... 

4) “I dare say I begged Sir Ralph to take the lady next to¬ 
me at the party .. I should have said that I always observed 
the same rule with the persons of his rank, but you think 
otherwise and my memory does not enable me to speak 
positively. 

5) “I had no share in placing Mr. Norton next to Lady 
West. I was sorry when I saw him so placed. ... I knew Mr. 
Norton and you had official differences but I have never heard 
of Mr. Norton’s attempting to annoy or insult you or Lady 
West in society. ... 

6) “I never asked Mr. Norton or any other person to walk 
upstairs with me. I walked up with whoever was next to me at 
the time and endeavoured to make all such movements with 
as little formality as possible. To conclude, I have no doubt 
that I have always fallen far short of what I could wish in 
my attention to my guests—but I may safely declare that I 
never willingly neglected any person in my house, still less 
ever attempted to annoy or degrade them. 

7) “I cannot say that I have kept an exact account of our 
visits but my impression was that the greatest number was 
mi my side. ... 

8) “If in inviting the ladies you mention I intended any 
offence to Lady West I must equally have intended it to all 
the other ladies. ... As it is customary to ask new arrivals 
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to the Government House, I may some time have thought it 
safer to run the risk of inviting an improper person, than that 
of excluding a person who did not deserve it: in this instance 
at least I showed no want of readiness to correct my mistake. 
I believe I have now answered all the charges contained in 
your letter. ...” 

In the same letter Elphinstone answered two other charges 
conveyed to Colonel Macdonald: 

9) ‘‘You accuse me of having seen the defence that was 
published of Mr. Erskine before it was printed and having 
thus approved the attacks it contained on you. I was interest¬ 
ed in the subject and I read the defence before it was 
printed. ... It was shown to me privately by a friend to gratify 
my curiosity. I had no opinion to give about it, and that 
which I formed was not favorable. The other charge I under¬ 
stand to be my having allowed Mr. Warden to write para¬ 
graphs against you in the news paper. It is my firm belief 
that Mr. Warden never wrote anything of the sort, but if he 
did so, on what ground am I associated in his action. And 
on no point did our differences even run so high as on the 
discussions regarding the Supreme Court. ... When I saw 
the animosities that were rising in society of this place, I 
thought it my duty to keep entirely clear of both parties and 
I was not surprised to find that like most neutrals I gave 
entire satisfaction to neither.” 

No date Elphinstone 

Elphinstone’s troubles did not end here. Sir West wrote back 
to say with emphasis that Macdonald repeatedly used the word 
challenge. Reverting to Elphinstone’s omission to mention the 
lady who was to accompany him to the dining hall and leaving 
him alone in the company of young men he continued his 
accusation thus: “It has been your constant practice to do this, 
it has not been omitted in a single instance since I have been 
here, either towards me or Sir Charles Chamber whose rank 
is only seventh in society”. This is typical of a British snob. 
Why he should be first and Sir Charles seventh perhaps he 
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alone cpuld explain. He was f therefore, the first guest and Lady 
West the first lady, “but it is your practice, as it appears,' a 
most extraordinary practice, to make some other lady the first 
and Lady West has not now for a whole twelve months had 
her proper place at your house. I could not help observing this 
though she has requested me again and again not to notice 
it. ...” She appears to be more sensible than the husband. As 
if this childishness was not enough Elphinstone was accused 
of not inviting them to small select parties but only the formal 
parties of a hundred people or more. “I was about to take Lady 
West and leave your house when you stopped me at the door * 
and in a manner ... most indifferent and cold and said some¬ 
thing about a trifle mistake. ...” It was then that Sir West said, 
those words that he could not enter with him in a competition 
of “rudeness and incivility”. “You then tried to explain” wrote 
Sir West, “I answered we will have no explanation and other 
words were imputed to me which I never uttered.” 

Regarding the Erskine issue: “To your conduct upon that 
occasion the whole of the difficulties I afterwards met with are 
attributed. ... I am confident that there is not a person in India 
or in England, besides yourself, who would, if he spoke can¬ 
didly, justify your measure.” He blamed Elphinstone for the 
circulation and publication of Erskine’s defence. Even with 
Mr. Warden’s publication, he felt, it was Elphinstone’s duty to 
employ his legal officers and discover who the authors and 
proprietors of the press were. Elphinstone’s desire to remain 
neutral gave Sir West great offence. The Government, he wrote, 
are bound to aid, abet and support the Court in its jurisdic¬ 
tion. “It is for the Court of Appeal alone and His Majesty’s 
ministers to say whether the Court is right or wrong”, he said. 

Elphinstone had sent Mr. Norton’s charges against Sir West 
to the Court of Directors. Sir West said he was not amenable 
to the Court of Directors, “They cannot pronounce any judg¬ 
ment or public opinion upon my conduct.” Elphinstone was 
accused for not sending the charges to him. “I was some time 
without a copy and by these proceedings deprived of vindicat¬ 
ing my character and conduct.” About Mr. Crawford's dinner: 
“I shall say nothing more”. Sir West said that Elphinstone 
knew the character of the two ladies from Colonel Bellasis and 
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Mr. Wedderburn even before he invited them: “In consequence 
1 have no doubt of meeting one of these ladies at Parell, for 
Lady West never met them anywhere else; that lady called 
upon Lady West and would have been admitted by the servant, 
but I, by calling to the servant, prevented her coming into the 
room.” He, besides, insisted that Mr. Norton had always been 
offensive’. 

It was now, wrote Elphinstone, “a common topic of discus¬ 
sion whether the Government had accepted (or would accept) 
the Chief Justice’s challenge”. Erskine’s accusation had nothing 
to do with the Court’s difficulties: “almost the whole of your 
difficulties have arisen from the transactions with Barristers in 
your own Court”. Elphinstone said he was warned by Mr. Good¬ 
win, then living with Sir West that “I had better abstain from 
all share in it”. He said he had nothing to do with Mr. Erskine’s 
defence. He denied any contact with the press; all he could do 
was to remove the editor who had published libel against Gov¬ 
ernment That he had sent Mr. Norton’s charges to the Court 
of Directors “is another instance of the little credit to be given 
to private information”. Sir West had accused Elphinstone for 
lack of support, but he said that after the Erskine affair Sir 
West had refused to even speak to him. “Your attitude has al¬ 
ways been discouraging of help, and if I had dared, you would 
have repulsed me.” He did not know, for quite some time, that 
Mr. Warden was the proprietor of the Courier. 

Sir West now blamed Colonel Macdonald for having put 
words in his mouth which he never uttered. He realised that 
“upon all the other subjects of our letters I think there is no 
chance of our agreeing”. He yet persisted that Elphinstone sent 
such a libel, as that written by Norton, to the Directors and 
this he considered “an offence of one hundred times the mag¬ 
nitude of that given to you by my words”. And then a sudden 
climb down which is very surprising: 

“For my words, however, I now express my regret and beg 
to apologise in perfect confidence that you will not attribute 
the proceeding to any motive of interest or any fear of conse¬ 
quences. ... I cannot but acknowledge that your letters upon 
this subject have been most handsome, liberal and candid. 

“If you permit me I shall do myself the honor of calling upon 
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you tomorrow at half past nine to express my regret in -person 
and beg that I may have the pleasure of seeing you alone.” 

The ever generous Elphinstone wrote: "I have no hesitation 
in avowing my concern for the want of attention on my part 
in which the present correspondence originated and in assuring 
you that it did not proceed from any feeling unconnected with 
respect. It will give me great pleasure to see you at any hour 
in the course of tomorrow and to assure you in person of my 
regret at the circumstances which have given rise to this 
discussion”. 

In the same letter Elphinstone mentioned that he alone was 
responsible for Colonel Macdonald's conduct and “I have ex¬ 
pressed my regret for it”. Elphinstone was far too noble to 
make the Colonel the scapegoat of their quarrel. He also con¬ 
fessed that he had written to a relation at home regarding this 
affair. He trusted that Sir West will take a generous view of 
his behaviour. Sir West wrote that so far as Macdonald was 
■concerned, “I suppose he used the expression .. . and am willing 
on both sides to drop and forget the subject”. Regarding writ¬ 
ing home he also wrote to a friend but told him not to say a 
word till he heard anything in the matter. Elphinstone was not 
the man to desert a friend. He was anxious to clear Macdonald 
and wrote again: “He, however, expressly disclaims to me all 
recollection of the words you mention as offensive ... it seems 
just that you should withdraw the expression of it or otherwise 
declare yourself in any manner that may have the effect of can¬ 
celling them. This is all that I request.” Sir West wrote back 
to say: “All that I can say with regard to Colonel Macdonald 
is to repeat my wish that all that passed between us should be 
buried in oblivion and be as if never had existed. I am not 
aware what more can be wished. ...” Elphinstone wrote that 
Macdonald was satisfied with the footing on which things were 
placed as there was no longer any ground for question. “I hope 
you will allow me to resume my usual mode of addressing you 
and to express my satisfaction at the termination of this un¬ 
pleasant affair . . .”, he said. 

In spite of these efforts to end the affair embers continued 
to remain waiting to be fanned into fire. The above corres- 
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pondeace was between the 6th January and the 13th of die 
same month, 1826. At the close of that year on 19th December 
Elphinstone again addressed another letter to Sir West. He 
learnt that a judge of the Supreme Court in Madras said that 
Elphinstone had challenged the Chief Justice of Bombay. In 
the light of this news, he wrote to Sir West: “I consider my¬ 
self fully justified in sending copies of the correspondence, 
which passed between us in January last, to those persons in 
India and England in whose eyes I think it necessary to clear 
myself from this imputation. ... I deem it incumbent on me 
to give you previous intimation of my intention to adopt this 
step.” 

Elphinstone soon learnt that Sir West had started a campaign 
to vilify him everywhere. He, therefore, wrote letters to all his 
friends and sent them copies of his correspondence with the 
Chief Justice. We have among his papers replies by his friends. 

Munro wrote from Madras on 28th June, 1827: “I had over¬ 
heard months ago a story of your having challenged the Chief 
Justice or he you. ... I was quite ignorant of all particulars ... 
even after reading it I almost doubt the reality of such strife 
having arisen from such trifling causes”. He assured Elphin¬ 
stone that the judges in Madras knew no more than he did, and 
what they knew was from officials who brought news from Bom¬ 
bay to Madras. Some unknown party wrote that Sir West's 
proceedings on the bench were mischievous “as his demeanour 
in private life is childish and absurd”. George Jervis wrote that 
the Chief Justice had openly told him “his having a challenge 
delivered him from you”. And this was in August, to be exact 
the 10th, which means eight months after the quarrel was call¬ 
ed off. Richard Jenkins from Nagpur, having read the corres¬ 
pondence could, he said, conceive the annoyance it must have 
caused “to have to do with a man whose tongue was more 
ready than his arm”. He said many people say “you ought to 
have known the judge better than you have given him credit 
for a spark of heroism but all must admit that your error was 
that of too liberal mind leading you to estimate others by your¬ 
self”. This is a very fair appraisal of Elphinstone’s part in this 
unhappy incident. It was difficult, wrote Jenkins,, to steer clear 
of such a character. It is, indeed, surprising, he said, that in 
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spite of your experience you should have been taken in by his 
sudden apology “but still of course you were obliged to appear 
to believe its sincerity”. Elphinstone had informed Lord 
Amherst in Delhi and a letter from him assured him that he 
had heard no such rumours in Delhi about these differences. 

Writing to a friend on 14th November, 1826, (that is a little 
more than a month before he again wrote to Sir West as stated 
earlier) he said: “Our open war began a month after the re¬ 
conciliation of which I wrote to you”. It commenced by Mr. 
Warden being summoned as a witness to the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Warden was a member of the Governor’s Council. He re¬ 
quested Sir West that he be examined “on the bench instead 
of in the box”. The Chief Justice returned the note unopened 
stating that as he had received a note earlier “he could open 
no other”. The first note, said Elphinstone, had been written 
eight months earlier and no notice was taken of it and their 
relations continued normal. When Sir West refused to give any 
reason for refusing Mr. Warden’s request, the latter sent a 
respectable officer, Colonel Stannus, to ask for an explanation. 
Sir West received Colonel Stannus in the presence of a witness, 
and before he had explained himself out, he called for his staff 
and ordered him to be turned out. While the Colonel was being 
conducted out, Sir Edward's nephew told him that he might 
consider himself lucky for not being kicked down the stairs. 
Elphinstone wrote: “The challenge that followed this would be 
a digression” and, therefore, he would say nothing on the 
matter. 

Mr. Warden stated all this in a minute to the Council but 
unfortunately, says Elphinstone, did not make it into a 
complaint. As it reflected on Sir West, Elphinstone sent him a 
copy. Sir West saw Elphinstone and told him that the Govern¬ 
ment had no right to entertain any complaint against him and 
that its act of forwarding such a complaint to the Directors was 
tantamount to the publication of a libel and threatened Elphin¬ 
stone that if it was not withdrawn he would impeach him in 
Parliament and prosecute him before every tribunal in England. 
Elphinstone refused to withdraw the complaint and wrote to 
Mr. Wynn that if he heard anything in this matter he must hold 
hfe judgement till he heard what Elphinstone had to say. Sir 

m-28 
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West revived his old accusations but tried to put them in as 
mild a manner as possible which made Elphinstone feel “that 
he wished to suppress the story of Mr. Warden's business and 
thought to do so by alarming me for the consequences" . Elp¬ 
hinstone stopped all social contacts with Sir West, and “thence¬ 
forward dropped his acquaintance". Since then, there sprang up 
several disputes, “the two most serious of which are still pend¬ 
ing". What were they? 

The Court of Directors ordered the Bengal Press Regulations 
for registration also in Bombay. The Supreme Court rejected 
them as not required with all support to the liberty of the 
press. A paper in Bengal was full of praise for this decision and 
reproached the Bombay papers for their silence “on this glorious 
occasion". The result was that a Bombay paper wrote in favour 
of the Regulations. The, other papers wrote on the liberty of the 
press and in praise of the Supreme Court. “The battle raged till 
the Chief Justice threatened the enemy’s liberty with fine and 
imprisonment.” The paper in favour of the Supreme Court pre¬ 
pared a report of the Chief Justice’s speech which Elphinstone 
said was “most violent and arbitrary” and sent it to Sir Edward. 
The Chief Justice toned it down and was published but the 
editor wrote to say that “although he had it from the highest 
authority it did not in all respects agree with the notes of his 
reporters”. In this speech, the Chief Justice had made pointed 
remarks on the connection of the Government with the paper 
which he had threatened; and even in the softened edition of 
his speech he still called it “the Government paper”. This 
brought an official denial from Elphinstone that the Government 
had no contact with any paper. He said that Sir Edward was 
trying to give colour of truth to certain calumnies that had 
appeared at home in the Oriental Herald. To this Sir Edward 
gave so far no reply, said Elphinstone. 

The next incident was more serious. At the end of the War in 
1818, a Governor of the Peshwa’s fort decamped, when the fort 
fell, with a large amount of the Peshwa’s treasure. He was pur¬ 
sued and captured in Poona by Mr. Robertson. Threatened with 
imprisonment he disgorged the treasure, but later threatened 
to sue the Government that the treasure was his personal pro¬ 
perty and was forcibly taken from him. This threat, to sue, he 
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never carried out though he often came to Bombay to consult 
lawyers. On his death he appointed a native banker as his execu¬ 
tive and sold his claims to him for a trifling sum. The banker 
prosecuted the Company. The Bombay Government pleaded that 
this was a question of prize occurring before peace was quite 
restored to the country, then subject to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and besides it was also pointed out the danger of setting 
afloat all questions connected with the first settlement of a new 
conquest; but these pleas were overruled by the Supreme Court- 
The cause, therefore, came up for hearing and the council for 
the plaintiff accused the Government in the most “unmeasured 
terms”. He threatened to disillusion the natives and expose the 
misgovernment of the Company. The judges listened to the pro¬ 
secution, said Elphinstone, with favour. The trial continued 
for 21 days with every effort to bring out facts unfavourable to 
Government. The Chief Justice exercised great caution but 
showed a wish to incriminate Government and its agents. 
Elphinstone feared the natives might take a hint and file many 
more suits against Government. Though he was certain that 
there were no vulnerable points in the Deccan administration 
yet “there must in all new settlements be many faults both in 
form and substance”. If such cases arose stories would be 
circulated, supported by the authority of “that truly upright and 
patriotic judge Sir E. West” writes Elphinstone sarcastically. 

On the adverse decision of the Court Elphinstone drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors that the Supreme Court was 
deliberately accusing the Government of a violent and oppres¬ 
sive rule. Severe strictures were passed against Robertson on his 
laying hands on the treasure of the killadar. The Court accused 
Robertson of being arbitrary and oppressive, and even though 
he was finally cleared of such a conduct, the Chief Justice did 
nothing to remove from the Court records these charges levelled 
against him. It was an effort not to disgrace the Collector so 
much as the Commissioner at the time. Elphinstone had in 
his minute of 19th September, 1826, drawn the attention of 
the Court of Directors to the attitude of the Bench towards the 
press; and the Chief Justice calling the Courier a Government 
paper. “We think it necessary to acquaint your Hon’ble Court,” 
wrote Elphinstone in the minute, “that ... no relations exist 
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between the Government and the Courier ... and that although 
die public advertisements are printed in the paper the Govern¬ 
ment has no other connection with it. ...” 

The Supreme Court ordered the Government to produce all 
records dealing with the Maratha War in reference to the ban¬ 
ker’s case. Elphinstone refused to part with or make public 
these important documents on various grounds. “There must 
be, I should think, papers containing suspicions of the fidelity 
of particular powers; indication of the points in which our Gov¬ 
ernment is vulnerable; political plans not yet accQmpolished; 
several communications from individuals who would be injured 
by their publication; and many other papers which it would 
be a breach of duty in us to make known.” Here, this curious 
episode practically closes and by the firm attitude of the Bom¬ 
bay Government the preposterous demands were dropped. 

We may close this unhappy chapter with a private letter from 
Charles Wynn to Elphinstone taking an impartial view of the 
affair, as could only be taken, by officials considerably away 
from the scene of passion and hate. 

Whitehall, 29th January, 1827. 

My dear Sir, 

“It is is unnecessary for me to state to you with how much 
regret I have seen the progress of dissensions between the 
members of the Government of Bombay and the Chief Jus¬ 
tice; but I think I owe (it) to Sir Edward West to assure you 
that your supposition that he had addressed any complaint 
to me against you was erroneous, and that he had done so 
in no instance but that of enclosing to me the newspaper 
accounts and the Address moved to Mr. Erskine etc., as 
stated by him. 

“On the questions which have since arisen, with respect 
to the examination of Mr. Warden, I can only say that I wish 
extremely for reasons stated in your official letter, that every 
mark of courtsey and respect should be interchanged bet¬ 
ween the executive and judicial powers, both privately and 
publicly; but that I think, the Government are not entitled 
to claim as a privilege, that which cannot be demanded of 
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right in any Court, of justice by a witness however exalted 
his rank may be. 

“On the other hand, I conceive that the Chief Justice’s 
. denial of the right of the Government to transmit to the 
Court of Directors complaints against his conduct, if univer¬ 
sally applied, cannot be supported. It is perfectly true that a 
judge of a Supreme Court is in no respect accountable to the 
Court of Directors, but they have the power and the duty to 
lay any complaint against such parts of his conduct as may 
affect the tranquillity or general interests of the State before 
the King in Council. 

“This opinion I have already conveyed to Sir Edward West 
in an official answer to his letter upon this subject, and I 
have referred him to the precedent of Sir Henry who was 
removed from the Bench at Madras in consequence of the 
complaint of Ld. Wm. Bentinck’s Government, permitted 
through the Court of Directors. 

“It has been also with much concern that I have learned 
the refusal of the Supreme Court to register the Press Regu 
lations.” 

At the close of the letter Charles Wynn mentioned the ap¬ 
pointment of Sir John Malcolm to the Government of Bombay 
and Mr. Lushington to that of Madras. Malcolm, said Wynn, 
was “more impatient ... to take his departure”. He was anxious 
to meet the Governor-General before assuming the Government 
of Bombay. But Elphinstone was assured that he would be 
relieved at the time he wished to leave India. “I trust,” wrote 
Wynn, “that he is the successor to whom, of all others, you 
can with most satisfaction deliver up that authority which you 
have administered with so much ability, and so greatly to public 
advantage for nearly eight years.” He ended with a statement 
that “it will give me great pleasure to have an opportunity of 
expressing to you personally in this country the sincere respect 
and regard” in which you are held. 
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Social Reforms 


The Hindus had no clear code of laws which was generally re¬ 
cognised throughout the country. If that were so, they could 
have been translated in English and the languages of the com¬ 
mon people. Laws relating to castes and customs could have 
been taken up later. But Elphin stone found the Dharmashastra 
to be a collection of ancient treatises neither clear nor consis¬ 
tent in themselves and blurred under a heap of more modern 
commentaries. And the whole of this body of law was beyond 
the knowledge of the most learned pundits and every part of it 
was unknown to the common people. The common people 
depended mostly on customs founded on the shastras and 
modified time and on by the different castes or communities 
and hence derived no authority from any written texts. 

The uncertainty of all decisions obtained from such sources 
was obvious, especially when it was required for the guidance 
of a foreign judge, who was a stranger, both to the written law 
and the usage. The usual source, when the shastra was to be 
consulted, was the pundit of the Court, on whose knowlege the 
justice of the decision depended. Even if the pundit was an 
honest and learned man (which was rare) he had the choice of a 
variety of books to quote from, and in many instances, the 
same book had a variety of decisions on the same question. No 
two pundits were, therefore, likely to agree with each other's 
decisions, and even the same man, at different times, may 
undesignedly give opposite decisions on similar cases. 

When the question depended on custom the evil was as great. 
The law was then to be collected by examining individuals. 
The looseness of tradition led to contradictory opinions, and 
even if any rule was established it was likely to be too vague 
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to be easily applied to the case in hand. To this, besides, could 
be added, the chance of corruption, faction, favour and other 
sources of partiality among the witnesses. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that if what we fear was true it was impossible on either 
mode of trial, the judge or the public to foresee what judgment 
would be pronounced or to say whether or not it was legal 
after it had been promulgated. 

Elphinstone was of the opinion that there were two courses 
which could remedy these evils. The first was to make a new 
code founded entirely on general principles applicable to all 
ages and nations; the second was to make an effort to compile 
a complete and consistent code from the mass of written law 
and the fragments of tradition. Wherever the Hindu books and 
tradition presented conflicting authorities it might be deter¬ 
mined by the general principles of jurisprudence; and perhaps 
supplied, on similar principles, any glaring deficiencies that might 
remain when the matter for compilation had been exhausted. 

The first of these courses, said Elphinstone, was entirely im¬ 
practicable because the natives were deeply attached to their 
laws interwoven with their religion and manners. The second 
plan was, therefore, the only one which could be pursued. 
Hence it must be found in each district whether there were any 
books of acknowledged authority either for the whole or any 
branch of the law. The next was to ascertain what exceptions 
there were to the written authorities and what customs and 
traditions existed independent of them. 

The approach to these inquiries, according to Elphinstone, 
was first to examine the shastris, head of the castes and all 
other persons acquainted either with the law, the custom of 
castes or the public opinion regarding the authorities attached 
to each; and secondly, to extract from the records of the Courts 
of justice the intormation obtained on these subjects in the 
course of judicial investigations. It was desirable to collect all 
opinions by patient inquiries in cases where the proofs were 
brought forth by stimulus of individual interest. 

It was, therefore, decided by the Governor in Council to 
appoint Mr. Borradaile and he was to be instructed to collect 
with as little delay as was consistent with accuracy the decisions 
given by pundits in cases referred to them by the Courts and 
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the answers given by witnesses examined regarding the customs 
and castes. In this work, Mr. Borradaile was to be advised by 
the Sudder Adwalat what types of decisions by the pundits 
were to be collected. The Adwalat was also to point out to 
him the topics to which he should first turn his attention. Mr. 
Borradaile was in Gujarat and, therefore, the judge in Surat was 
to be his guide regarding the topics. Elphinstone was also anxi¬ 
ous to know the various tenures by which different classes of 
land were held and the rights of the rayats in relation both to 
the Government and to their immediate superiors in the villages. 
But these inquiries were also to be left to the decision of the 
Adwalat. 

Mr. Borradaile was to go immediately to Surat and proceed 
to any zilla selected by. the Sudder Adwalat. Much depended 
on Mr. Borradaile’s zeal, and it was expected that he would 
expedite the execution of a task so long and eagerly contem¬ 
plated. Mr. Borradaile was to report his investigation in every 
zilla to the Adwalat and Government to enable them to judge 
of his progress and the probable result of his plan. 

A committee for the codification of law had been appointed 
by the Government with Mr. Steele as its secretary. Elphinstone 
thought very highly of Mr. Steele. He wrote in his journal: 
“whose talents and knowledge with his application and good 
humour make him all that one can fancy for a private secre¬ 
tary besides being a very pleasant companion, but he is destined 
for more useful employment”. The inquiries were to begin in 
Surat where the people were to be questioned. Mr. Anderson, 
the Collector, was an able officer who had done much for the 
improvement of the judicial system, and for which he was dis¬ 
tinguished. He was, therefore, eminently qualified for conduc¬ 
ting the inquiry of so much delicacy and importance. He was 
to receive all the correspondence and make any modifications 
in his inquiries as he thought fit. 

Elphinstone directed that the object was not to ascertain the 
doctrines contained in a particular law book but the degree of 
estimation in which it was held by the common people. The 
opinions of the learned and unlearned were to be mentioned 
separately. It had not, said Elphinstone, struck the Sudder 
Adwalat to give instruction for a similar compilation of 
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Mohemmedan law considering the large number of Mohem- 
medans in the Bombay Presidency. But their code was less 
liable to variation. Therefore, the same rules that were in force 
in Bengal would probably answer for all India, Elphinstone 
suggested. 

When the inquiries were completed, it was the intention of 
the Governor in Council that it should be framed into a con¬ 
cise digest by the Sudder Adwalat, or by a committee to be 
appointed for the purpose. The body of law would be formed 
of those generally observed and appendices would be added 
for local or partial rules. Hence a complete body of law in force 
would thus be presented. But the Governor in Council was of 
the opinion that after this digest had circulated for a certain 
time, as a book of information, though not of authority, it might 
ultimately be improved by the decision on all doubtful ques¬ 
tions, the removal of all glaring blemishes and the filling up of 
all great deficiences until it formed a complete code of laws 
sanctioned by Government and accessible in their vernacular 
languages to all classes of people. 

The accomplishment of this scheme of work would take a 
long time; and, as Elphinstone said, it would require long per¬ 
severance and could never be effected under one Government. 
The attention of the Court of Directors should be drawn to it, 
that if they approve the principle they might enjoin the com¬ 
pletion of the work. The Government of Bengal and Madras 
were to be requested to send their collection of decisions they 
might possess or any information collected, calculated to throw 
light on the traditional and written laws in force among the 
Hindus. 

Elphinstone told Anderson that there were certain difficulties 
in the accomplishment of their plan. The heads of castes were 
likely to give opposition : “It probably has not escaped the saga¬ 
city of the Heads of the castes that if all the customs of the 
castes are reduced to writing and made known both to the 
Magistrates and the people they must themselves lose much of 
the consequence which they are at present possessed of’. Since, 
so far the interpretation of all tradition lay with them, the 
whole administration of justice was in their hands and it must 
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have been a source of pecuniary profit, as well as of influence 
and importance. Hence the object of the Government was dia¬ 
metrically opposed to theirs. The Government wished the laws 
to be clear and defined, while the heads of the castes would 
have them obscure and arbitrary. Under such circumstances 
Elphinstone was prepared for stout opposition and delay “but 
patience and perseverance I hope may still succeed”. For the 
present, Elphinstone advised Anderson to make as public as 
possible the real objects of the Government and “to point out 
that a compilation like that proposed so far from leading to 
any innovation is a security against change”. We cannot, said 
Elphinstone, distinguish clearly customs which affect property 
and those which relate to the ceremonies of the caste: “The 
former are the only ones in which we have an interest and yet 
it is in the latter that the natives most fear a change”, he said. 

Mr. Anderson collected a 160 Heads of the castes. All went 
well for some time till a rumour was set afloat that “the whole 
was connected with a plan for a duty on salt and a tax on mar¬ 
riages and funerals,” wrote Elphinstone to Chaplin. Shops 
pulled down the shutters and there was a general alarm. Such 
alarms would follow so long as the Heads of the castes feared 
to lose their power over the common people. Elphinstone wrote r 
“Patience, perseverance and good management, however, in the 
end will prevail. With you much will depend on management... 
great care should be taken to explain . . . that we are content to 
remain ignorant of all religious or family secrets. . . .” This to 
Chaplin. 

Two years later, in 1825, Elphinstone wrote to Chaplin that 
Borradaile would have “the Hindoo Law authorities and, if pos¬ 
sible, abstracts ... made of the great law books of Guzeraut...” 
sent him. Elphinstone, therefore, felt that they should be able 
at “no very remote period to make out a table showing”, first, 
the points in which all law books and all reports on customs 
agreed. Second, those in force of which there was a decided 
preponderance and, third, those which were nearly balanced. 
“The first of these would be good Hindoo law, as might the 
second by the aid of the authorities of our Courts, and in the 
3rd I would settle the dispute of giving common sense a vote.** 
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In spite of this it would still be necessary to record or leave 
room for the peculiar customs of places or castes that might be 
at variance with the law. 

The drawing up of a code was no easy task. Elphinstone could 
only lay the foundation of an edifice which would take years to 
complete. There were to be regulations which related to parti: 
cular branches of revenue, such as salt, opium, customs, coin¬ 
age or to the duties, powers and functions of different classes 
of native officers, or to the forms of procedures in any particular 
department of the administration, the details of each subject 
were all to be consolidated and included in a distinct law to 
which all subsequent rules or amendments would be annexed 
as a supplement. This required men who were in possession of 
qualifications not ordinarily found in the same person. There 
must be men familiar with the habits and feelings of the natives, 
an intimate knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic language, some, 
if not very extensive acquaintance with the Civil Law, both of 
ancient Rome and the European Nations, a clear and compre¬ 
hensive judgement, a conciliatory attitude and great industry. 
Such men Elphinstone had to go m search of. Only if he found 
such men the task could be undertaken with the promise of 
success. 

Mr. Bayley, Secretary to the Government, wrote: “If Mr. 
Elphinstone should be able to frame an intelligible code of reve¬ 
nue laws applicable to various territories under the Bombay 
Presidency, I conceive he will do more for the happiness of the 
people and for the promotion of peace, good order and social 
improvement than by any other measure". And yet such a code 
would only cover a single aspect like revenue, while an ocean 
of subjects remain untouched. Elphinstone was unsparing of 
himself. There are among his papers a draft of the code which 
has his remarks and recommendation in pencil in the margin. 
His industry knew no bounds. In one such recommendation, he 
said: “There is no punishment for rape in the code, it is time 
it is comprehended in the general rule . . . and likewise in the 
section regarding violent assaults Set. XXXI, but the crime is 
sufficiently atrocious to require a separate provision for its 
punishment. ...” In like manner innumerable papers bear his 
pencilled remarks and show the careful study of all drafts sub- 
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mitted for his approval. His gigantic turnover of official papers, 
letters, minutes, reports etc., .is simply astounding. Not a detail 
escaped his attention and his devotion to work is amazing. He 
ate little and slept the minimum—a man of delicate constitution, 
constantly ailing, and yet devotion to duty and love of hard 
work was his motto. Mr. Lushington, 1 from London, paid him 
a well-deserved compliment when he wrote: “You are too con¬ 
scientious and good a Governor, for these days weakness and 
indifference, a parsimony with respect to private property and a 
profligate disregard of public purse is the conduct to gain ap¬ 
plause and to meet with honors and rewards. Alas, for this poor 
country when yourself and Sir Thomas Munro leave it to its 
fate. . . .” And how true this was, with a few exceptions, the 
dearth of such men of vision, who were the true friends of 
India, the years ahead were to prove. 

At length in 1827, the Code of Regulations, known as the 
Elphinstone Code, became law, and was gradually introduced in 
all the territories subject to the Government of Bombay. This 
Code, as originally published on the 1st January, 1827, con¬ 
tained 26 Regulations. 2 From 1827 to 1834, the Government of 
Bombay continued to exercise legislative powers and passed nu¬ 
merous regulations altering and amending the Code, but leav¬ 
ing its main features almost untouched, in which state it re¬ 
mained for the next quarter of a century, during which the legis¬ 
lative power was vested in the Supreme Government. 

The great Indian Codes were enacted during the years 1861- 
1867. They entirely destroyed the Bombay Regulations as a code. 
With the exception of a few provisions of the civil and criminal 
branches and the six Regulations contained in the revenue branch 

1 Private Secretary to the Governor General 1823; Chief Secretary to 


the Government of India 1825. 

2 Classified as follows: — 

1) Preliminary 1 

2) Civil Justice 9 

3) Criminal Justice 5 

4) Revenue Branch 6 

5) Military 1 

6) Miscellaneous 4 
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the code may be considered as repealed. The Code was an un¬ 
doubted improvement in 1827 and acted as an agent of civili- • 
zation for many years to an extent scarcely conceived by those 
who had no knowledge of the state of the country when the 
British came. By 1860 it was high time that it should give way 
to a more perfect system of laws. But to Elphinstone must go 
the credit for the establishment of a rule of law and order that 
replaced the law of the jungle that mostly prevailed in Western 
India on the advent of the British. 

If Elphinstone was the pioneer of the rule of law he was 
equally responsible for persuading the people to abolish such 
barbarous practices as sati, infanticide, slavery etc. These were 
not immediately discontinued, since they were associated with 
religious practices and Elphinstone was ever cautious not to 
hurt the religious susceptibilities of the people. He was, there¬ 
fore, never tired of warning his subordinates not to hurry social 
reforms. Yet, when possible, he never lost the opportunity to 
argue with the learned of the land the why and wherefor of all 
customs and traditions of the people. Many of these practices 
had considerably deteriorated in the hands of the Brahmins and 
the practice of the sati had taken the form of nothing short of 
murder of the widow. 

Elphinstone began his attack on the practice of the sati by 
the study of the funeral pile on which the widow was burnt. A 
study of the funeral pile soon revealed that the pile constructed 
was a trap which once lighted left no escape for the unhappy 
widow. A close examination of the religious works showed that 
the pile must be so constructed that escape was not impossible 
should the widow find the agony beyond her endurance. Though 
Elphinstone feared to abolish the practice he was determined to 
use persuasion with the widow before she burnt herself and see 
that the pile was constructed according to the instructions laid 
down in the shastras. A conference of pundits, both in the 
Deccan and Gujarat, was convened, where learned discussions 
were held, and the question of the construction of the pile 
revised. 3 A practice was established by which the Collector was 
to be present when the sati was performed. He was free to 

* For details see The Aftermath (1818-1826) by R. D. Choksey. 
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persuade the widow to give up her resolve, tailing which he was 
to supervise the construction of the pile and see that no com¬ 
pulsion was resorted to either by the Brahmin or her relatives. 

In 1823, Elphinstone, in a minute on the sati, wrote: 

“It is certainly desirable to throw every impediment in the 
way of self-immolation that can be introduced consistently with 
the prejudices of the people but we must not infer from the 
mere circumstance of their silence that they are at all contented 
with our innovation. . . . 

“A proclamation be immediately issued declaring that every 
person concerned in forcing a woman to be burnt against her 
will shall be punished as a murderer and the Commissioner's 
opinion may be requested on any further restrictions or prohi¬ 
bitions that may be introduced without creating popular dis¬ 
content or infringing the rule so wisely established by our 
Indian Government of allowing toleration to the religious prac¬ 
tices of the natives.” 

In 1825 Mr. Warden advised a complete prohibition of the 
practice. But Elphinstone opposed the suggestion on the ground 
that it had so far been the practice of their Government to 
exercise no direct interference in the religion of the country and 
one to which, he was persuaded, they owned their stability. He 
feared a departure from that wise policy would raise doubts on 
all other intentions, in all other cases, in the minds of their 
native subjects. Elphinstone was not willing to discuss what 
importance the Hindus gave to the sati. But he had reasons to 
feel that if so many gave up their lives for it and so many more 
consent to the death of their loved ones there was reason to 
feel that it was important and, therefore, they must go slow in 
proceedings that touched so delicate a question. 

Failing to accept his proposal, Mr. Warden was of the opinion 
that they should neglect the question of sati altogether. Elphin¬ 
stone opposed this attitude and said that they must see that the 
sacrifice was voluntary and that the woman was mature and in 
possession of her faculties. He was further of the opinion that 
they take advantage of the Hindu law which forbade the sac¬ 
rifice of a pregnant woman or of a woman on whom lay the 
responsibility of infant dependents. “Whether we should,” 
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Elphinstone wrote, “have interfered with the construction of the 
pile is a question; but we have done it, to withhold would now 
create more sensation then to go on, while it would lose the 
chance of success which I think we still have by persevering. 
Further I would not go.” 

Another evil of the times was infanticide. It was very ram¬ 
pant in Kathiawar and Gujarat. We have already noted the steps 
taken to eradicate this evil in Kathiawar. A close watch was 
kept on the girls born and a record was to be maintained by 
the Chiefs. But in spite of persuasion and threat the evil con¬ 
tinued. In a minute of 25th March, 1825, it was recorded : “The 
Hon’ble the Governor has learned with great concern the very 
limited success that has hitherto attended the exertions of the 
British Government to put a stop to the crime of infanticide”. 
It was suggested that informers could be employed, but Elphin¬ 
stone was not in favour of such a step; yet he felt great anxiety 
to employ every practicable means for its suppression. Infan¬ 
ticide had no religious sanction and was unsupported by the 
opinion of the bulk of the community and, therefore, Elphin¬ 
stone felt that more effectual means of extirpating the evil 
could yet be devised. 

Elphinstone suggested that the co-operation of the people was 
necessary, and requested his officers on circuit to obtain infor¬ 
mation on this crime. It would then be in their power not only 
to punish the person who committed it but place the offence at 
the door of the head of the village or of the Chief who appeared 
to have connived at it. One of the grounds for refusing remis¬ 
sion in revenue to a Chief should be his lack of zeal in suppress¬ 
ing infanticide; and if given the remission may be threatened to 
be recovered if the Chief fails to account for a certain number of 
female children of which a count is time and on to be maintain¬ 
ed. Of course it must be borne in mind that the proportion of 
female children will be smaller than the total number of children 
“born in so many families. “With a view to encourage parents in 
sparing their female children, you are authorised to throw all 
fines levied on Chiefs for other offences, as well as for infan¬ 
ticide . . . into a fund to be distributed in portions to children 
so preserved.” Such were the humane steps taken to save female 
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children and put an end to a barbarous practice. 

Elphinstone’s attention to slavery in the Deccan had been 
drawn when he was the Commissioner. He had then circulated 
queries 4 among the Collectors requesting information, espe¬ 
cially on the sale of slaves. The consensus of opinion was 
unfavourable to interference, but most of the arguments were 
rather directed against the emancipation of the persons already 
in servitude than against a prohibition of the sale of slaves. 
Some precautions were then taken against the sale of children 
and prohibition of importation and exportation of slaves. 

In 1825 there was a suggestion for total prohibition of the 
sale of slaves. But he proposed that it would be well to consult 
the revenue and judicial officers before taking the final step. 
But if the total prohibition of the sale was not possible then 
Elphinstone had a few suggestions in other directions: 

1. “The transfer of the grown up slaves may be allowed, the 
sale of children being entirely forbidden. 

2. “The transfer of children may be permitted during famine, 
allowing the parents a right of redemption for a certain number 
of years after the sale. 

3. “The sale of women for the purpose of common prostitu¬ 
tion must in all cases be prohibited but the naikins or women 
who keep such slaves and make a profit on their prostitution 
should be, at all times, allowed to sell them, it being forbidden 
to the purchasers either to sell them again or to expose them 
to prostitution.” 

The first modification was intended to remove any objection 
that might be raised against interfering with what was now a 
marketable property. Besides it was feared that emancipated 
slaves would have nowhere to go; and similar circumstances 
were likely to occur if the master was to become poor and be 
forbidden to sell his slaves. To make the consent of the slave 
a condition of transfer may also be given a thought. 

The second modification in existing conditions was to com¬ 
mute an evil on which great stress was laid by all those who 
answered the Government queries. It was said that the lives of 

4 See Period of Transition (1818-1826), Section on Slavery. Ed. by R. 
D. Choksey. 
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many children were saved during famine by the sale of them 
to rich people. It was, therefore, felt that if the Government 
prohibited this expedient it would be necessary to provide other 
means for their preservation. Elphinstone said that there may 
be some truth in this as applied to famines, an event, however, 
of rare occurrence, but it ought on no account to be listened 
to in times of lesser pressure. The practice of selling children 
encouraged the poor to improvident habits by holding out a 
prospect of getting rid of their responsibility. It degraded both 
the parent and the child. If this practice, said Elphinstone, was 
to be tolerated in times of famine it was to be carefully con¬ 
fined to the parents. The parents must have the right to repur¬ 
chase the child at the orginal price as was done by the Peshwa’s 
Government after the famine of 1803. 

The reason for allowing the sale of prostitutes by naikins was 
that they were often purchased by men who wished to have 
them as concubines and even as wives. In this condition they 
were much better off than common prostitutes. 

In spite of this Elphinstone was of the opinion that local 
officers might be consulted on the expediency of forbidding 
either totally or partially the sale of slaves. They should like¬ 
wise be requested to suggest the most effectual means to detect 
the offence, if it be declared one, and they must also point out 
any abuses that required correction. But they must, at all event, 
suggest means of effectually putting a stop to kidnapping child¬ 
ren by Brinjarris 5 or others, of whom Elphinstone had heard 
horrid instances. 

The Regulation Committee was also to be consulted and that 
Committee and the Sudder Adawlat was to give their opinion 
regarding the proper punishment to be annexed to the different 
offences arising from the proposed rules. 

Shortly before Elphinstone left, he wrote on 5th January, 
1826: “On the general view of the whole correspondence I am 
induced to abandon the proposal for abolishing the sale of 
slaves at this time. The discontent and the alarm the measure 
will create might be considerable, while the advantage would be 

5 Engaged in transport of goods for the purpose of internal trade. See 
Period of Transition (1818-1828). 

m-29 
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very small, all the reports showing that the sale of slaves is of 
rare occurrence and the rules I mean too sufficient, being cal¬ 
culated still further to narrow its range ” With the exception 
of this tolerance of the sale of slaves most of the other sug¬ 
gestions were sent to the Regulation Committee “who should 
be requested to incorporate the rules determined on the Police 
Penal Regulations now under review”. 

Dissatisfied with the prevailing judicial system, especially in 
the Deccan, as previously noted, Elphinstone was for separating 
the judicial functions from those of the Revenue and Police 
Officers. It was decided that the criminal part of the new code 
was to be shortly introduced in the Deccan which would be the 
first departure from the Maratha institutions. In 1826, Elphin¬ 
stone made a plea that a clause be inserted in the Regulations, 
both of the civil and criminal branches allowing the judge to 
avail himself of the advice of respectable natives. The natives 
may, therefore, constitute a jury or be mere assessors whenever 
the judge thought it expedient to do so. But the decision on 
the case was to finally remain with the judge as it was even 
then, but by this procedure he would profit by “the opinion 
and investigation of the natives on the whole subject or parti¬ 
cular branches of it as he may think expedient”. 

An admirer of indigenous institutions, Elphinstone tried to 
preserve the punchayats in the villages. They had fallen on 
evil days, especially under the last Peshwa. In quite a few 
places they were practically forgotten. But Elphinstone was 
determined to revive them wherever and whenever possible. 
If democratic institutions were the ulterior motive of the Bri¬ 
tish administration, of which there was no doubt in Elphin¬ 
stone’ mind, the punchayat was one such institution of im¬ 
mense value in educating the natives of India in democratic 
ways of life. 

Was Elphinstone a utilitarian? He did admire Bentham. “I 
was greatly delighted,” he wrote to Strachey, “with your account 
of Jeremy Bentham. I had a great curiosity about him, which 
was fully gratified. He is certainly a man of first rate talents, 
but also of first rate eccentricity, which, both in his doctorines 
and his personal habits, probably arises from his little intercourse 
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with the world. I was extremely flattered by his present of 
books, and know no author from whom I should so highly have 
valued such a distinction." These were the days when Elphin- 
stone was thinking of the code. His aim was wider, as we have 
noted, and embraced the grand scheme of Bentham of forming 
a complete code. He read a lot of Bentham and wrote: “I 
greatly admire what I have read of Bentham. . .” and leant hea¬ 
vily on what the philosopher had to say. Quite a few of his 
reforms had Bentham for its background. Even in building a 
jail, was it to be of the Alipore style or the type suggested by 
Bentham in Panoply. But to Elphinstone moderation was the 
golden mean. Writing on Babington, the President of the Regu¬ 
lation Committee, he said “he is a very moderate, rational per¬ 
son, who, if he exceeds in any way, does so in Benthamisms”. 
So Benthamising too much was not after his taste. But he did 
believe, like the utilitarian philosophers in the perfectibility of 
man. Hence the belief in God and the benevolence of nature 
may be illusions. That Elphinstone sought moral perfection 
there can be no doubt whatever. His journals testify to this 
constant struggle. Like James Mill, John Austin, George Grote 
and with some reservations John Stuart Mill, Elphinstone’s 
reforms appear to have the utilitarian ethics. They held that 
man’s native vigour, if developed by education, made effective 
by co-operation and voluntary association and provided with 
opportunities by means of judicious legislation could lift both 
the individual and society to the highest heights of felicity. This 
appears to be the programme of reforms, education, co-operation 
of the people and judicious laws would prepare India for de¬ 
mocratic Government. He had written to Munro on this and 
Munro had agreed with him in his programme of work. It took 
more than a century for lesser Englishmen to realise the wisdom 
of these two tall statesmen. They were determined to leave 
India happier than they found it. 

In the pursuit for happiness of the natives Elphinstone was 
unsparing in his effort. Mr. Warden was for closing down a 
lunatic asylum and hospitals for natives. He said these should 
be closed down and the natives may provide such assistance 
for themselves. He feared that by doing everything for the natives 
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they may prevent their doing anything for themselves and that 
Government-aided hospitals would encourage an assemblage of 
paupers and injure the practice of native physicians. 

Elphinstone said that if ever there was a civilized country in 
which the Government took no share in the support of hospi¬ 
tals the circumstances must be very different from those in 
India. “In this country,” he wrote, “the plan has alwavs been 
for the Governments to take from | to £ of the gross produce, 
out of which it defrayed all expenses. Before we can expect that 
the people are to maintain such establishments for themselves, 
we must make large deductions from the revenue of the State 
and we must probably authorise municipal bodies to levy taxes 
to defray the expenses which the State has disclaimed.” 

Speaking of the danger of doing too much for the natives, 
Elphinstone was of the opinion that there never was a country 
in which there was less ground for such an alarm or where the 
people were more on their own. There was no danger of en¬ 
couraging paupers. For none were admitted who were not seri¬ 
ously ill and though alms houses may increase pauperism it 
was not likely, felt Elphinstone, that hospitals would multiply 
diseases. To feel that physicians would starve because of public 
hospitals was, to say the least, absurd. It was the poor who 
could not pay for the medicine or medical attention who sought 
the aid of hospitals and the native practitioners could not lose 
much from the lack of such patients. 

All Elphinstone’s work in this direction was of a formative 
nature. It was in the nature of an experiment. Long after he 
left, the code was still in preparation Regulations to control sati 
and slavery were being given thought, his policy on education 
was struggling and information in many directions was still 
wanting. Borradaile and Steele, for example, were employed to 
'study castes, the former in Gujarat and the latter in the Deccan. 
The object being to ascertain the customary law that existed 
in the country, independent of the written law of the shastras. 
A book was to be compiled so that any attempt to pass off on 
the judge any rule not customary to the real practice of the 
country could be easily detected. This was pioneering activity 
to graft western forms, manner and customs. All credit goes to 
Elphinstone for humane, wise and just administration. If he 
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failed, as he did in the economic field, it was not due entirely 
to unwise or unjust administration, but often lack of experience 
and proper information. The task was, indeed, stupendous and 
so was the effort. Both the man and the hour were well suited. 
Elphinstone laid the foundation of British rule in Western India. 



Chapter XXIV 


The Closing Scene 


It was with great diffidence in respect of both the position 
and place that Elphinstone had come as the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay. But his confidence grew and in spite of the bad climate 
he was willing to continue his stay in Bombay. “All I wish is 
to continue as comfortable as I am now, with occasional inter¬ 
vals of leisure and trips to the ghauts to get glimpses of higher 
enjoyment”, he wrote in his journal. Because of his love of 
reading “my mind continually wanders and I fall into endless 
reveries”. He was reading Loves of the Angels, a good deal of 
Moore’s “sparkling and some of his fire but on the whole 
heavy”. Then there were Byron’s tragedies “very respectable ... 
but no signs of genius”; and the Confessions of an Opium Eaten 
With all this he found time to read “the small part of about 
thirty news papers last night”. 

Sometimes during a change of weather he felt ill and often, 
even in the midst of a function, he had to leave. But time had 
worn off the horrors of Bombay, and with it “the slowness of 
understanding, the total want of animal spirits and shyness”. 
Being delicate, he was more than normally affected by the 
climate. His journals give a faithful account of the rise and 
fall of the barometer, nearly every day, which had considerable 
influence on both his mind and body. He suffered from fits of 
blindness as we know. He wrote: “I had one of my fits of blind¬ 
ness very complete and very long but followed by little numb¬ 
ness and no defect of momery”. Severe headaches, numbness 
of limbs, poor digestion and sundry other ills were his common 
lot. His industrious life, voluminous correspondence, not to 
speak of his constant and wide reading is an achievement that 
few mortals, with such physical drawbacks, can ever achieve. 
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His scholarship is enshrined in notable works, which alone, 
without his splendid career, place him in the Hall of Immortals. 

We have often mentioned how his mind was weighed down 
with his financial prospects; as the time for returning home drew 
nearer this anxiety also grew. His journal is packed with cal¬ 
culations of interest and capital he was to take home. But his 
prospects heightened as the time to return home drew near: 
“I looked at my annual accounts . . . and found I had saved 
37,800 Rs. This saving got credited in the wine department at 
the rate of 3 or 4000 must be per month.” He could now heave 
a sigh of relief: “Altogether with my 46,000 Rs. arrears and 
17,000 as interest on money in Bengal I have gained 1,00,000 in 
this year and now possess 2,33,000 Rs., which altogether yield 
something more than £1200 a year in England perhaps £1250." 
Two days later, we suppose when he had worked out further 
details, he gave himself £1264 per annum. 

But this is not the last we hear of these calculations. He 
claims having saved in Bombay Rs. 71,621 besides Rs. 6,037 
saved out of the interest of money at Calcutta, in all Rs. 77,658. 

“I now possess remittable 
paper 

Non remittable 
Cash 

3,06,000 Rs = 34,100 £ 


1,60,000 Rs = 20,000 £ 
1,40,000 Rs = 13,600 £ 
6,000 Rs = 500 £ 


By the end of 1826 cash in hand worked out to £7000 and with 
the same saving in 1827 he expected to have £14,000 as addi¬ 
tional capital. Though it is difficult to follow his calculations, 
done partly in ink and pencil, in his journal, he expected an 
interest of £3000 with this additional outlay. This gives a fair 
idea of the amount of money drained out of the country. And 
this as regards a single official. 

Of Bishop Herber who visited India about this time (1824) 
Elphinstone had a high opinion. “The Bishop is here and in very 
general admiration, simple, kind, lively, liberal, learned and 
ingenious; it is seldom one sees a character so perfectly amiable. 
My shyness and awarkedness prevent my getting so well ac- 
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quainted with him as I could wish." On 15th August he left 
Bombay. “The Bishop and Mrs. Herber leave us the day after 
tomorrow. The period of their stay has been extremely pleasant; 
both are very agreeable." 

The admiration was mutual. The Bishop wrote: "Mr. Elphin- 
stone is, in every respect, an extraordinary man, possessing great 
activity of body and mind, remarkable talent for, and applica¬ 
tion to, public business, a love of literature, and a degree of 
almost universal information, such as I have met with in no 
other person similarly situated, and manners and conversation 
of the most amiable and interesting character. While he has 
seen more of India and the adjoining countries than any man 
now living, and has been engaged in active political and some¬ 
times military duties since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to cultivate the language of Hindustan and Per¬ 
sia but to preserve and extend his acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin classics, with French and Italian, with all the elders 
and more distinguished English writers, and with the current 
and popular history of the day, both in poetry, history, politics 
and political economy. With these remarkable accomplishments 
and notwithstanding a temperance amount to rigid abstinence, 
he is fond of society, and it is a common subject of surprise 
with his friends in what hours of the day or night he finds time 
for the acquisition of knowledge”. It is an excellent pen portrait 
of Elphinstone, now mature in years, worldly wise, having made 
considerable progress morally, he emerges as a remarkable and 
unique personality. 

In spite of his retired habits, as the Bishop said, he enjoyed 
company. The Government House was often packed with guests. 
When Pottinger, Misses Wattas and Walker, who had come as 
guests, leave him he feels the loneliness of a home especially 
without ladies: "ladies always make a house cheerful and their 
departure is a misfortune". Most of his depression and lack of 
spirits can, I feel, be traced to his loneliness in life. It is, indeed, 
surprising that in these voluminous journals, going over so many 
years, there is no mention of even a single occasion when his 
emotions were stirred by some woman. Surely a man in his 
position must have met quite a few attractive ladies from 
abroad. Was he so devoid of such feelings. He speaks of mam* 
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age very casually in reference to its possibility, from the point 
of view of his income and whether he could afford a wife on 
returning home. He was averse to marrying in India and often 
wrote of marriages in Bombay with humour. Writing to Close 
he said: “You will have been surprised to hear of marriage of 
Miss Grieve to Mr. Pandegast and I dare say will be equally so 
to hear of Miss Lousia (the 3rd) to Captain Burrows my aid-de- 
camp. It is said Miss Campbell (Neibur) is to be married to a 
very handsome Lieut. Gillespie, 4th Light Dragoons, a son of 
General Gillespie (this however proves a hoax), in short all 
Bombay is once more marrying mad...” It is possible that 
Elphinstone may have avoided committing to his journals the 
affairs of the heart. 

Thoughts of retirement began to assail him: “Still the time is 
very pleasant and is characterised by content. It is alarming to 
think how much of this I owe to constant and interesting em¬ 
ployment and what is to become of me when I am left to my 
own resources. Much will depend on keeping up my industry 
and turning it into channels within my reach”. In his journal 
on 16th June, 1826, he wrote of his resignation: “I have just 
sent home my resignation which makes this day a kind of 
epoch. I hope I may never repent of it. Indians often do, but I 
have done it deliberately and with no extravagant expectations. 
I have been 30 years in India and shall have at least £2500 a 
year. If I am to go at all it is time. I shall also have been 8 
years in this Government and ought not to run the risk of being 
removed against my will or to remain any longer exposed to 
the power of fortune”. 

In 1824 his friends with his consent had tried for his appoint¬ 
ment as the Governor of Madras. A letter from Strachey shows 
how difficult these appointments were and what a lot of politics 
was involved. The ministers and the Court of Directors vied 
with one another to exercise their patronage: 

India House, 21st July, 1824. 

“What I hear is this. Malcolm had or was supposed to have 
a majority of the Directors on his side. Lushington had not 
quite so many but he had the ministers. The ministers finding 
the Directors were not disposed to have L. determined at all 
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events that they should not have their own man.... 

“But now the ministers have offered not Bombay but the 
Madras Government to different people (this I know to be a 
fact) it is said (I know not how truly) that the ministers 
have said they desired to accommodate the Directors by 
transferring you to Madras and would have been satisfied 
with the nomination of a Governor for Bombay but now the 
Directors reject their proposed Governor for Bombay they 
will alter their plan and have some person of their own selec* 
tion for Madras. This story I think not unlikely to be true 
and I trust you will not be disappointed if you are not re¬ 
moved to Madras; you would probably not save more money 
at M then at B and after all that is the main article—you 
see this appointment affair is all matter of kismut as regards 
yourself and of intrigue or kanvery or balance of power here. 

“If you had served mammon with \ the zeal you have 
served God for some years past you would have been in 
better plight than this project will find you. I wish I had 
some better news to conclude with. 

“I will write you again when I have more news or 
faraghast.” 1 

On receipt of this news Elphinstone had written in his jour¬ 
nal: “I am well pleased for I find the salary is only 1,43,000 
Rs. instead of 1,60,000 and I should not save much more than 
here”. Nothing having turned up since then he was now resigned 
to the retirement that awaited him. His hopes of returning as 
a Councellor to the Supreme Government at Calcutta was now 
only a dream. And what was to come lay in the womb of time 
— the Governor-Generalship that was offered him some years 
later. This opportunity he was to reject. 

His journal becomes more and more interesting as the day 
of retirement comes nearer. Thoughts of the past overpower 
him and he is in the mood to reminiscence: “The recollections of 
those old times returned. How totally unlike the present. The 
change in this place though most complete was the least striking* 


1 Easy time. 
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The change in myself, in all around me in India, and in the world 
is almost total. Yet those days of youth were rid as might be 
fancied, days of thoughtless pleasure, but often of deep des¬ 
pondency mixed with ardent aspirations after better things. Had 
the life I have since led been offered to me then, I am sure I 
should (have) rejected it with disdain. But all is now changed 
and perhaps I am more fortunate in the prospect of going to 
my grave in obscurity than 1 should have been if any of my 
wild and visionary wishes had been realised*'. 

And one wonders what must have been those “wild and 
visionary wishes'*. What could have been his expectations 
in those days that he would have disdained, if what was 
to follow was revealed to him then. What higher destiny could 
he have fulfilled than the one he had already experienced, one 
wonders. He came as a writer, a clerk in the service of the 
Company, and ended as the Governor of a Province. His ex¬ 
pectations surely could not have been higher. And yet who can 
say where his visions led him to. 

We know how his last years were shadowed by the quarrel 
with the Supreme Court. His journal is a mirror to his 
agitation. He felt he could only get rid of “such a restless 
enemy” by lodging a complaint home. But he feared complaints 
would be mutual and intrigues would follow and “break in for 
a long time on the quiet I have always counted on enjoying after 
I went home”. The only way was to make up his mind to meet 
the evil as he would a enemy and “to rely that the right will in 
the end prevail”. 

His last days in India were therefore marred, and though 
there was still a year to go, Elphinstone thought unnecessarily 
of the things not done and with no hope of improvement in 
certain things in the future. For quite a few of his plans were 
in the embryo. He wrote in his journal on 13th December,. 
1826: “My public life now draws to a close and many of my 
hopes have been disappointed and no room is left to form new 
ones. My most pleasing prospect is of quiet obscurity and that 
is likely to be broken in on by ennui.... The last three 
years have been rendered unpleasant by disputes in Council and 
woriy with the Chief Justice. Yet these last 3 years, with the 
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exception of a few months, have been pleasanter than all the 
period... which preceded them. Thus one thing compensated 
for another and time passes pleasantly unless disturbed by our 
•own passions”. 

On 3rd January Elphinstone opened his last year 1827 in 
India. “I am now going on with my last year, a year of dis¬ 
cussion and trouble and doubt.” Matters had taken a serious 
turn in his quarrel with the Chief Justice. These were the days 
when all the acrimonious correspondence passed between them. 
“I shall not get rid of this man without either a duel or some 
public accusation at home.” He sent copies of his letters to 
two authorities and his colleagues in Bombay. Yet he was de¬ 
termined to do that which was right ‘‘and aim nothing else”. 
But he yearned to be left in peace: “If I can avoid any more 
disputes I hope for some ease and enjoyment”. His condition 
at the close of his career reminds one of Warren Hastings. 
“‘Though I had nearly got rid of my arrears other debates arose 
in Council and thus promises to continue. I am heartily tired 
of all these disputes and more impatient than ever to get away. 
Meanwhile I must preserve my own temper and avoid disputes 
with my colleagues in the Council.” He had written to Malcolm 
that the Council would fetter his freedom of action; and his 
position as a Governor was in deep contrast with his position 
as a Commissioner in the Deccan. He fretted under this control. 
He was anxious to act on his own and had learnt to trust his 
own judgement. Quite a substantial part of his work in Bom¬ 
bay that remained in an experimental condition, he attributed 
to the Council’s interference. We have reason to feel that if 
Elphinstone had a free hand in formulating the code, in pushing 
on his policy on education etc., progress would have been more 
rapid. It is with a feeling of disappointment that Elphinstone laid 
down his office. 

So unhappy was Elphinstone at the end of his term of office 
that he longed to return home. ‘‘I have only 42 more Wednes¬ 
days to pass in India,” he wrote in his journal on 10th Janu- 
aiy, 1827. The only pleasant prospect was his savings over the 
years. “I was calculating yesterday and found since I have 
been here I have received on an average 1,21,000 Rs. a year 
and have saved on an average 29,000 Rs. a year i.e. 2,03,000 
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Rs. in all. I brought 1,50,000 Rs. with me from Poona and had 
3,55,698 in last August. If I were to calculate till November 
next my receipts and savings would be greater." 

On the 4th February: "Only 39 more Councils from now. 
I count these days till I get away”. As was his wont he examin¬ 
ed his conduct to see how far he was justified in entertaining 
bitter thoughts against those who gave him so many unhappy 
moments. Generous as ever in forgiving others their faults, he 
felt: “In complaining that my life is embittered by contention 
I am apt to forget how much it is owing to my own indulgence 
of passions I ought to check. It is degrading to think how much 
of my own time I allow to be wasted in reflecting on the dis¬ 
putes I am engaged in or how much I permit my feelings on 
those subjects to draw off my attention from better things. It 
seems an excuse that I have an active enemy with whom I 
must not slumber nor sleep but even in that view I lose by 
giving way to my passions. The same cloud that shuts out all 
agreeable objects must obscure my judgment and may lead me 
not only to acts of imprudence but to unfair hostility which 
I may long repent. I must, therefore, determine never to think 
on these wild altercations but when actually engaged in them 
and then with as much candour as possible. In this I should 
have in view not only tranquillity for myself but indulgence 
and forgiveness to my enemy. While I am at war I must fight 
but I should do it like an honorable and liberal enemy. If I can 
act up to these intentions I shall be rewarded with present 
peace and future agreeable reflections. If I fail greatly my an¬ 
noyance will continue and increase. ...” 

Such feelings of self reproach, and the necessity for correct 
conduct are, we know, peppered all over his journals. And such 
feelings are often intermixed with gloomy thoughts. He thinks 
of “a quiet and inglorious old age" at home without his best 
friend and feared that a year hence “I shall have neither place 
nor person to which I have a tie". But as he said, let me take 
“other views”. He is to visit the classical countries and would 
soon forget “all the low cares that have lately occupied me". 
On reaching England there would be “enjoyment among old 
acquaintances and relations in a country where amusement 
and interest never fail”. But he ends on a note of doubt “which 
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view is the most correct?” And then like a philosopher “at all 
■events a few years will put an end to either.” 

Now most of his time was spent in preparations for his over¬ 
land journey home. He wanted to learn Persian and Turkish. 
He must have a servant who spoke those languages. 
His health continued to worry him. Old complaints: bad 
liver, fits of blindness gave him an uneasy time. At times 
he did not know what he had written and could not follow 
what he read. But with the thought of returning home he 
wished to forget all his troubles. “I am so completely 
cooled on some subjects as to repent measures of hostility 
which were adopted while so highly provoked”; this, most pro¬ 
bably, in reference to his quarrel with Sir Edward. He was 
besides engaged with brushing up his Greek and Italian and 
spent some hours at the Library of the Literary Society “look¬ 
ing over books that could be useful on his journey”. Steele was 
to accompany him on his journey home. He felt the same 
enthusiasm as he had done on his mission to Kabul or the cam¬ 
paign in 1803. There were meetings with Steele to plan the 
tour. He read Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon “and other 
writers that gave interest to localities”. He could not contain 
his joy but sometimes it was marred with thoughts of sea¬ 
sickness, fatigue and discomfort, not to say “the chance of dan¬ 
ger from pirates and malaria”. He was busy some part of the 
day making notes “for our routes from Strabo and other sour¬ 
ces”. He was happy that his saving of £14,000 was now safe in 
stocks. Strachey wrote to him that he would have £2,700 in 
hand when he set out on his journey home. 

Even at this late hour, when all preparations were afoot for 
returning home, he feared an order to continue in office because 
the authorities may not be able to decide on his successor. This 
was before he knew of Malcolm’s appointment. But he was 
sure that because of his quarrel with Sir Edward “they may be 
glad to let me go to get rid of a source of trouble”. On 11th 
' April his anxiety could not hold out: “God forbid the Directors 
delay the appointment of my successor”. May 9th: “The Bridge- 
water has come in and not a word to me or about me. This 
added to the knowledge that all my friends wish me to stay 
renders me uneasy. I am still confident that I shall be relieved 
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but the greatness of the evil makes me dread detention”. The 
reason why he hated to be detained was “the nature of the 
Council, in addition the many disputes with others make me 
dread remaining. Nothing of importance goes on smoothly” 
He had before him a much hated programme of reduction in 
his establishment and to propose which was most unpleasant 
“but to which I think myself bound to give my utmost aid”. 
But, as he said, thank God he had only 25 Wednesdays remain¬ 
ing “if I am lucky”. 

On May 13th the Lowther Castle came. “It seems nearly cer¬ 
tain that Malcolm will succeed me if he is not actually appoint¬ 
ed—delightful intelligence in all respects.” He had, in the mean¬ 
time, effected reduction in the Government establishment and 
in the peons and refunded 45,000 Rs. on that account. It ap¬ 
peared that such a reduction affected his personal savings: 
“This greatly reduces my fortune as my future savings will be 
smaller and from the expenses that have come in, I fancy that 
I shall have saved nothing this year.” 

It was May and he applied for Mr. Hughes' bunglow in Khan- 
dalla for the summer. His last in India. “It will be a good re¬ 
treat where I can study and prepare for my journey and where 
I shall have my first taste of privacy.” On June 1st a ship reach¬ 
ed Bengal and Elphinstone received letters from Macdonald in 
Persia telling him of Malcolm’s appointment as his successor: 
“There is not the least doubt of my going in November”. He 
was now sure of leaving India about the 15th November. If, at 
all, at some future date he felt like coming back he hoped he 
could do so. “When I despond of the future because my 
career is closed I might console myself with such examples 
as Malcolm’s. If in ten years I find idleness intolerable I may 
push my interest to come back to Bombay and shall not then 
be older than Malcolm, Munro, Ld. Hastings, Mr. Elliot or Sir E. 
Napean when they took charge of their Governments.” 

His monetary calculations were now complete. “When I leave 
India £2,600 a year permanent, £400 a year more till 1834 and 
£4,300 ready money.” He could now strike off his remaining 
weeks with confidence. On June 6th: “I have struck out my 
22nd remaining Council day. I now do it with confidence. . . .” 
As the day of departure draws near he feels he will never again 
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live in such comfort. “I am pretty sure I shall feel poverty'" 
and besides the lack of occupation “will bring ennui and dejec¬ 
tion”. This was the fate of nearly all Englishmen who returned 
home. For in no other colonial assignment did they enjoy the 
pay and comforts that the Indian appointments gave them. Most 
of these officials were ungrateful and spoke ill of India on re¬ 
turning home. But Elphinstone was prepared for his loss: “All 
this I knew before I resigned but everything must have an end.” 
He was determined to go while the going was good. He was not 
sure of his standing with the Directors because of his differences 
with the judiciary and the Councellors. “To conclude if I could 
by one word cancel my resignation I would not do it even for 
a year/' All that now remained were a round of farewells and 
functions both private and public. On 25th July only fourteen 
weeks remained “the shortness of time becomes alarming. So 
much remains to be done”. He was now either with the classics 
or travel books busy making notes. Malcolm was expected 
about the 25th October and he must by then wind up all his 
affairs. Malcolm was suddenly reported ill but he was coming. 
In the midst of all his preparations, he wrote in his journal: 
“Aware all the while that I shall very likely wish myself back”. 
But for the unhappy incidents at the close of his career, and the 
doubts entertained of the goodwill of the authorities at home, 
there is reason to feel that Elphinstone might have been per¬ 
suaded to stay in India a little longer. In spite of the determina¬ 
tion to return home there is reason to feel, as one reads his 
journal at the close, that there is a note of sadness at the part¬ 
ing of ways from the country he served so well. He had every 
reason to entertain such an emotion. 

On the 27th August came alarming news that Sir John Mal¬ 
colm could not sail till end of August which would bring him 
to India in January at the earliest. By the 10th September 
Elphinstone was anxious to leave by the 15th November “whether 
Malcolm is here or not”. He did not want to be embroiled in 
a war with the Raja of Kolhapur which appeared to be im¬ 
minent. He was so full of anxiety to go that he felt that with¬ 
in the next few days he would be on board a ship and wrote 
in his journal imagining “on board the—I am now within four- 
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teen pages of it”. That means in the next fourteen days he will 
set out for home. On the 20th October: “If Colapore is settled 
and nothing new breaks out I shall sail on the 25th whether 
Sir John arrives or not”. 

Then came farewell dinners, parties, addresses in rapid suc¬ 
cession and he felt it irksome to stay on. At last Malcolm came 
on the 26th to everyone’s surprise “in perfect health and in 
usual spirits—all my uncertainties are at an end ... Malcolm’s 
news from England are good and every thing has turned out 
to my wish”. On the 31st October: “I have just struck my last 
Wednesday. Tomorrow I resign and commence the life of free¬ 
dom for which I have so long sighed. ...” And finally “I feel 
regret at parting with so many friends and no doubt shall feel 
their absence tenfold hereafter. . . .” But he was happy to have 
resigned: “I do not feel the slightest repentence”. Elphinstone 
needs to reassure himself so often on the step taken that one 
begins to doubt his determination to leave. But this decision to 
resign leaves behind a lingering doubt about the future: “What 
the result of this long wished for retreat may be time alone 
can show but age and idleness and insignificance have been 
amply allowed for and it will be strange if I find the future 
worse than I have pictured it”. 

One is tempted to quote passages from the numerous addres¬ 
ses Elphinstone received on the eve of his departure. Adulation, 
fulsome encomium, deep regret at his departure and many other 
expressions of praise and affection poured in from all classes 
of people. We may not question the sincerity of such addresses 
but they really do not mean much. In the address presented by 
the Princes, Europeans and Natives, it was said: “We may 
venture to remark that in the former possessions of this Pre¬ 
sidency and the territories of its allies the beneficial effects of 
your auspicious administration have been evinced by the cor¬ 
rection of abuses, the introduction of essential improvements 
into all the Civil departments and the consequently increased 
security and welfare of the people. In Goozrat and the Terri¬ 
tories of British allies there situated in consequence of your 
wise and extended views, various districts which have long re¬ 
mained almost waste have been restored to cultivation. . . ." 


m-30 
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The state of things that actually existed was eloquently 
described by Sir Bartle Frere in a speech delivered on the 
occasion of the discussion of the Elphinstone Code in the Bombay 
Council: 

“The situation was shortly this: Rarely more than two-thirds 
of culturable land in any district were under cultivation. Fre¬ 
quently as much as two-thirds of the land was waste. Villages 
almost deserted were frequently to be met with; some were 
“bechiragh” without a light in them, utterly uninhabited. The 
people were sunk in the lowest depths of poverty; they had 
few recognised rights in land, the boundaries in the different 
villages and different estates were often unsettled, and gave rise 
to disputes which there were not the means of finally decid¬ 
ing. The revenue to be' derived from land was practically depen¬ 
dent on the discretion of the local officers. There were, it was 
true, fixed customary rates which nominally regulated the as¬ 
sessment to be paid. But they were so much higher than could 
possibly be paid at the then existing prices of produce, that it 
was necessary to grant remissions, of the necessity for and the 
extent of which the local officers were the sole judges; and it 
was thus practically left to a very ill paid class of inferior offi¬ 
cials to decide what should be taken from the people. 

“The result of such a system might be easily guessed. In 
good seasons the people were forced to pay to the uttermost 
farthing without having the certainty that what they paid really 
went to the Government treasury. In bad seasons, if they were 
unable to obtain remissions, they had no resource but to leave 
the country and seek subsistence elsewhere. 

“He (the President) had seen many of the victims of this most 
wretched system. People had been tortured in the most cruel 
manner in consequence of their inability to meet the demands of 
the native Collectors. They had been exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and were forced to stand with large stones on their heads 
or to lie down with heavy weights laid on their chests. This 
state of things was reported, by Mr. William Ramsay, the Re¬ 
venue Commissioner to the Government. He showed that the 
fault lay less with the under-paid officials than with the Govern¬ 
ment itself which required from its servants an impossibility 
viz., to realise the assessment of the most prosperous days of 
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the Maratha Empire, when prices had fallen far below their 
former amount.” 2 

We do not wish to detract from Elphinstone’s work as an ad¬ 
ministrator. The task was stupendous. No one man could be 
burdened with such a responsibility. If he were he would be 
found wanting. No one dared question his industry and devo¬ 
tion to work. His entire career in India stands in testimony. 
We hold him in the highest respect for his sincerity. That he 
wished his subjects well there is not the least doubt. Hundreds 
of letters from his pen warned the Collectors of the evils of 
over-assessment and the necessity of treating the ryots well. 
But what could a handful of Englishmen do to control an army 
of inferior native officials who, to pander to the favour of their 
superiors, stooped to the most oppressive ways of coming by 
revenue. It was true that the revenue demand was pitched far 
too high and that it was not in keeping with the ryot’s ability 
to pay. And when this was brought home to Elphinstone he 
immediately set about to put matters right. That he and his 
colleagues were misled and did not judge the situation aright 
there is not the least doubt. But the repercussions of their acts 
lay in the future and we cannot blame them for not being 
prophets. 

But no man need be judged by his success. What matters are 
his intentions. Elphinstone wished well and was extremely 
anxious to introduce a Western approach to all avenues of 
administration. He was highly appreciative of our indigenous 
institutions and did his best to preserve them. He admired 
vernacular learning and was anxious to patronise it. At the same 
time he introduced Western sciences for which the study of 
English was necessary. The Elphinstone College is a memorial to 
his endeavour to teach the Indians Western sciences without 
which he felt our education was incomplete. This did not blind 
him to the importance of the study of Sanskrit and the Hindu 
shastras. The study of India's ancient culture began with him and 
a number of his co-workers in various fields. We have ample evi¬ 
dence of his efforts to cultivate a love for the study of a variety 

2 See volumes I to IV of the Economic Survey of Western India (1800- 
1939) by R. D. Choksey. 
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of Indian languages from the philological point of view. The pre¬ 
servation of our monuments, the appreciation of our architec¬ 
ture, the study of epigraphy and numismatic all received care 
and attention at his hands. On returning home he was to devote 
quite some of his time in writing a history of our land that will 
be ever regarded as a standard work on that period of time. 
He encouraged his co-workers like Grant and Briggs to write 
and his letters testify to the interest he took in their work. 
Both produced works of lasting merit, and a substantial part 
of their research was guided by Elphinstone. His letters to 
Colonel Kennedy and Mr. Irvine show his own scholarship in 
the branches of their study.® Long letters between them show 
the interest he took and the advice he so willingly offered. As 
Bishop Herber said it was really amazing where he found time 
to take such active interest in such varied branches of learning. 
We wonder if Elphinstone’s day was more than twenty-four 
hours. He was a versatile genius. 

3 My clear Kennedy, 

The Babylonian origin of shanscrit is however but a slight part of 
your theory and I think nowise necessity to give it importance or con¬ 
nection. You have most clearly established the intimate connection bet¬ 
ween shanscrit and Greek, Latin and Teutonic languages. You have proved 
that this connection was not kept up with any one language through 
either of the other two. You have made it highly probable that Greece 
and Germany received their share of Sanskrit from Tharee fiom Asia 
Minor, from whence also it seems by your account to be admitted that 
Latin had its origin. You have also put in strong light many remarkable 
facts about the? Indian languages; but the manner in which the connec¬ 
tion between the* Indian and western branches of the shanscrit family took 
place remains still unexplained ... I cannot however divest myself of a 
belief that there must be some original, connection between Persian and 
the family to which all the other languages belong. You give many words 
common to both ... and if this be admitted you bring the eastern and 
western extremities somewhat nearer to each other . . . that a complete 
communication may have existed somewhere to the south of the Euxine... 

With all your faults, however, you have brought together a great body 
of eastern and western learning which wc seldom see united and by 
means of which combination have given many clear and striking views 
and set many important questions at rest. 

Yours most sincerely 

Lieut. Col. V. Kennedy. M. Elphinstone 
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Elphinstone’s lasting contribution was to educating the na¬ 
tives. He was persuaded that mental and moral improvement 
were indispensable for securing the real prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. Education, therefore, appeared to him the most safe and 
efficient means for improving the people’s mind and eventually 
qualifying them to participate in governing their own country. 
Elphinstone, therefore, encouraged with the most liberal sup¬ 
port the establishment and exertions of the Native Education 
Society. Hence the promotion and cultivation of Eastern and 
Western thought which became so much food for thought over 
the years. If instead of the lopsided system of education, con¬ 
centrating on Western lines, Elphinstone’s wiser policy of keep¬ 
ing the vernaculars alive were adopted, England would have 
left the Indian masses within reach of their indigenous system 
of education which would have developed a higher percentage 
of educated Indians. Yet we are grateful to Elphinstone for 
what he did. The credit goes to him for the compilation and 
publication of grammars and dictionaries in Marathi and Guja¬ 
rati and the publication of several other important works in 
native languages. The contempt that developed later for native 
languages was a distinct disservice to the cause of education 
in India. It was the outcome of ignorance of the wealth of 
oriental learning by later administrators. Hence education be¬ 
came the preserve of the few; Elphinstone’s system of educa¬ 
tion would have thrown it open to the many. 

The natives of Bombay were deeply appreciative of Elphin¬ 
stone’s love of learning and perpetuated his memory in founding 
a college, the Elphinstone College of Bombay. The Bombay 
Literary Society in its address to him on 26th November, 1827, 
said: 

“If not a profound classical scholar, he was sufficiently mas¬ 
ter of Greek and Latin languages as to enable him to appreciate 
and enjoy the matchless works of antiquity; and with the 
modern literature of his own country, France and Italy he was 
intimately acquainted. His active life, however, and public 
duties restricted his knowledge of the numerous languages of 
Asia to a conversancy with Persian and prevented him from 
prosecuting, even that language. ... But his information on all 
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subjects ... was most extensive. That cause perhaps united to 
the correct and elegant taste which he had derived from na¬ 
ture ... rendered him rather too severe a critic of oriental com¬ 
position. This opinion however applied merely to the critical 
merits of Eastern literature ... but in order to acquire an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of their customs, usages and laws, he 
encouraged with the utmost munificence the study of the native 
language and literature....” 

This address was composed by Colonel Kennedy who was 
the Secretary of the Society. Besides all these accomplishments 
General Wellesley felt that Elphinstone would have made an 
excellent soldier. We have evidence in these pages of the joy he 
felt like a brave soldier in the midst of action. His graphic ac¬ 
count of the battle of Assaye and the seige of Gawilghur, when 
he was, at times, in the thick of action testifies to his courage 
and fearlessness—the two qualities that go to make a good 
soldier. He was always modest. When Blacker did not men¬ 
tion his important part in the final campaign against the Mara- 
thas he was sincerely happy that not much was made of his 
contribution to success in that war. Again, when Grant was to 
write on the closing scene with the Peshwa, Elphinstone in¬ 
structed him not to mention any details with emphasis on the 
part played by them in that last act which rung down the curtain 
on the Maratha Empire. His journal shows him critical of the 
campaigns and of those in command, with the exception of 
General Wellesley, for whom he entertained a personal regard 
and respect as a soldier. In all engagements if he chanced to be 
present he was always in the forefront. In an article in the 
Calcutta Review, written in 1860, a year after his death, the author 
said: “He was present at the battle of Assaye. ... The experi¬ 
ence he thus acquired enabled him to assist with his counsel, 
Colonel Barr, who ostensibly commanded at Kirkee. As, how¬ 
ever, the gallant Colonel was suffering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there can be but little 
doubt that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, 
thought the ministry of the day and the authorities in India, 
and to him with the rest of the troops engaged, was allotted a 
medal.” 

Though physically weak, he often took the strain of a cam- 
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paign with the best of them. Endurance was his forte and physi¬ 
cal pain his common lot. These two make a constant demand 
on a soldier and Elphinstone had more than a fair measure of 
both these qualities. If he had chosen the army for a career, 
there can be no doubt that he would have been as successful 
a soldier as he was an administrator and diplomat. 

Elphinstone spent as many years in retirement in England as 
he spent in the service of the Company. But his days of active 
service were over. He was never again tempted to accept ano¬ 
ther colonial assignment. He refused the Governorship of 
Canada, the Governor-Generalship of India and the Order of 
the Bath with a seat in the Privy Council. “It was his settled 
conviction that no good man should desire office for its own 
sake, and so long as he saw that his country did not imperati¬ 
vely demand his services he was content to remain in 
obscurity.” 1 But in his retirement he was not forgotten. In his 
old age he was the tried adviser of Presidents of the Board 
of Control. His wide Indian experience and knowledge, both of 
the country and people, were of invaluable service to Anglo- 
Indian Statesmen. 

Elphinstone was blamed for “being devoid of religion and 
blinded to all spiritual truth” by a Field Officer who published 
his Indian travels on returning home. It may be a fact that he 
had no strong religious leanings; and may not have attended 
the church as regularly as was expected of a pious Christian. 
His letter to Adam asking his advise as to which church he 
ought to attend when he became the Governor was written in 
father a humourous vein. But to say he was devoid of spiritual 
truth, to say the least, was absurd. Says Bishop Herber: “I can 
only say that I saw no reason to think so ... his conduct and 
conversation, so far as I could learn, had always been moral 
and decorous; that he was regular in his attendance on public 
worship and not only well-informed on religious topics but well 
pleased and forward to discuss them”. Elphinstone who sought 
self-improvement at the highest moral level needed no religion. 
Religion is a crutch for those who are morally and spiritually 
weak. Elphinstone was an advanced soul, who, aware of his 

4 Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXIV, p. 37. 
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human failings, struggled to overcome them. To transcend 
human weakness and to become the perfect man is to have 
taken the right path. For what else does religion do but set 
men on the path of self-improvement. How can a man so morally 
wide awake be devoid of spiritual truth? The Field Officer knew 
nothing of Elphinstone as a man. 

Elphinstone, indeed, was always occupied with his numerous 
public duties or in maintaining the intercourse of private life 
with that urbanity and engaging friendliness with which he 
was so peculiarly distinguished. Sir Colebrooke quotes Mr. 
Warden’s opinion on Elphinstone's attitude towards his friends: 
"In the midst of many striking excellencies, that which placed 
him far above all the great men I have heard of was his forgetful¬ 
ness of self and thoughtfulness of others”. This was supported 
by various instances by Mr. Warden of his selfless behaviour 
on several occasions towards his friends. Mr. Warden also 
said that of all the good men of business he knew, Elphinstone 
was the best. It was the courtesy with which he listened to 
those who conversed with him; to that unassuming and engaging 
manner with which he communicated his vast and copious 
stores of knowledge; and to the bright example of his literary 
excellence that can be ascribed his important work of the gene¬ 
ral diffusion of a love of learning under his government. He was 
a highly talented individual of commanding abilities and his 
vast learning eminently contributed to adorn his richly culti¬ 
vated mind. This was the feeling of all those who came in con¬ 
tact with him. Seldom had any man, who filled such important 
public offices, achieved so great an amount of public good. 

It was said privately that he was a little of a Bohemian. He 
was accused of defying social conventions. He was also known 
to shock the superficial commonplace moralities of common 
minds. As an example of this behaviour a correspondent of the 
Times said that on one occasion Elphinstone professed a partia¬ 
lity for Pontius Pilate. He believed that Pontius Pilate’s duty 
was to maintain peace as a governor and hence what he did 
was right. He would put it down to political expediency. Chris¬ 
tian conscience was shocked. The correspondent wrote: “The 
late Mr. Elphinstone ever appears to us in his most unamiable 
light when he advocates the hateful doctrine”. Otherwise, said 
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the correspondent, he was a man of sound opinions. Living in 
the early Victorian era conventions were the soul of society and 
Elphinstone by those standards might have been a rebel. Sir 
Edward West was typical of his age and found Elphinstone’s in¬ 
formal ways shocking. He was first in rank among the guests 
invited to the party at the Government House and Elphinstone 
would leave the table in the company of any individual who 
chanced to be next to him at the dinning table. The ladies of 
questionable character were after all not so wicked, Elphinstone 
may have felt, as the society of the day said they were. Though 
willing to take a charitable view of the failings of others he was 
a stern task master with his personal shortcomings. 

He never sinned in the name of political expediency. He re¬ 
volted against the devious paths of diplomatic necessity. He was 
a stranger to lies even to attain political aims. All this is amply 
borne out in his journals and testified to by his political career. 
He loved his country and is ranked with the early empire build¬ 
ers, but even among them he stands in deep contrast as a man 
who was always conscious of the means, no matter how noble 
the end. He began his career in the intelligence department 
ferreting out information of value to the promotion of British 
interest in India. His knowledge of the people and languages 
was of immense value. But he was not happy in that situation. 
It required a scheming mind and often unscrupulous behaviour 
which was beyond him. And though he did have recourse to 
such means at times with the Peshwa, perhaps it was the only 
period of his career when he was compelled to bow to political 
expediency. For how else could he have met the end he sought 
in the midst of men to whom force and fraud were the only 
means to attain the end? He again and again plead with Baji- 
rao for a fair deal and it was only when he realised that his 
pleading was in vain that he entered the Peshwa’s game and 
defeated him with his own weapons. Fpr all is fair in the art 
of love and war. He often revolted against the game he was 
called upon to play and incessantly tried to minimise the neces¬ 
sity for subterfuge. Had the Peshwa played him fair, the Marathas 
would have continued to rule western India. His true feelings, 
when the war was over were best expressed in the quotation 
given elsewhere from his journal, when he occupied the Peshwa’s 
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palace. He felt deeply for his adversary and was sincerely sorry 
that the Peshwa had lost his kingdom. He was a generous foe. 

He kept away from public life for a long time. On his death 
men had forgotten the great part he had played in the history of 
the Indian Empire. In an article on his life and achievements 
in the Calcutta Review, it was written: “Seldom has any man 
who filled such important public offices and achieved so great 
an amount of public good so completely slipped out of the 
recollection of his contemporaries as the late Hon’ble Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone.” Men only remembered him as the author 
of a standard book on the Afghans. What really filled most of 
his friends with surprise was that he had lived so long consi¬ 
dering his indifferent health all his life. So little was he known 
to the public on his death that it was feared that he would pass 
off unrecorded and his great services forgotten. It was practically 
the end of the nineteenth century when Sir Edward Colebrooke 
wrote his biography and revived his memory. He had already 
become a part of our history. But it was as a diplomat and 
statesman that he was remembered. The real Elphinstone, since 
the days of Sir Colebrooke, needed a fresh introduction, not 
the soldier and diplomat but the man. Because it is as a man 
he ought to be remembered. Though the man and his task are 
closely interwoven it is Elphinstone the man who towers above 
all his earthly achievements. Here was a man who placed mora¬ 
lity in all things, including politics, as the law of life. To Elphin¬ 
stone it was not only a principle but a way of life. His nation 
has every reason to be proud of him and it would ill-become us 
amongst whom he lived and laboured not to follow his memory 
with every mark of affection and esteem. 

A man of extraordinary ability, keen emotions for the good 
in life, great love of learning and nature, one of the finest Eng¬ 
lishmen that came to India. A diplomat with a sense of honour 
and devotion to duty rarely found among any race of men. He 
spurned a secret which sought to take his foe by surprise or 
any underhand dealing. He was one of those few, who would 
not stoop to tell a lie even to serve his country. He belonged 
to that group of British statesmen who embodied the best tradi¬ 
tions of their race. He stands in deep contrast to a generation 
of Englishmen who came to India after the Mutiny. He reas- 
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serts our faith in Englishmen who looked down on subterfuge 
and fraud and who tried to evoke respect for character, and did 
all in their power to make men forget the dark periods of Anglo- 
Indian History. The servants of the Company revelled in greed, 
and it is heartening to find a man of the same race who thought 
so nobly and in whose makeup all that is finest in human na¬ 
ture so brimful. Mountstuart is a unique personality in Anglo- 
Indian History. An empire, the rule of one people over another, 
is never justified; yet chance and circumstance in history may 
bring about such an incident. In some such frolic of history the 
British came as rulers to India. They stayed with us for some 
two hundred years, perhaps the shortest stay in the history of 
empires; and it is said, by a few, that this impact was culturally 
sterile. But this is not true. Among quite a few good things 
that happened from this impact was that men like Elphinstone 
came to India. He was a lesson in good and honourable living. 
And though there is not much that the Anglo-Indian rule can 
boast of, there were Englishmen of character among whom 
stood Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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